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I  "CYCLONE"  Gates 

are  GOOD. 


The  Illustration  (Fig.  171  in  our  Catalogue  shows 
the  effective  combination  of  Scroll  Work  and 
Mesh  which  makes  "  Cyclone  l'  Gates  not  only 
strong  and  lasting,  but  elegant  in  design  and 
proportion. 

Get    a    Catalogue    of    This    and    Many 
Other   Gates    and    Fences. 
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^'Cyclone"  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

459    SWANSTON     STREET 
(Corner    Franklin    St.),    MELBOURNE. 

New  Zealand:  59  St.  AsAph  Street,  Chrlstchurch. 
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[f'i.-'f /iii'f fo    (Turin 

FRENCH  PROGRESS  IN  MOKOCCO. 

Wlioii,  boy!     Tliis  wpeeil  fairly  takes  my  lireatli 
away !  ' 


OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,   1907-1909. 

>      A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    j» 

Bv  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


^  I  '*  HEKE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  beine  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot  be  properly  discerned 
beOBUse  of  the  trees  of  minor  ©vents  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  10,000  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7i  x  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.   and   180  pages  of  appendioee.   contri- 


Fortunately  we  liave  before  us  the  opinion  of  » 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
■ays,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  h:is  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
obarm  lies  in  its  <iinple  «tyle  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  ivoiikl  have  little  scientiiic  value,  out  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  Xo 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
■t  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a   full  meal   m  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the   scientific   members   of   the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Ximrod."  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  ,nANAQER  "  Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Bute 


Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  two  volumei  of 
Lieut.  Shackleton' s  Book,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Antarc- 
tic," for  which  I  enclose  £SJ4Ia  (Victorian  orderi), 
£SI61S  (Interstate  and  y.Z.  orders.) 


.V<i  m  e . 


.Address. 


(Pleast    write    clearly.) 


The    Kevlev^     of    Hevlews. 


^^International  Syndicate,   Baltimore 
Farmer  Sam:  "By  gringer.  I've  boMn  tlinnipin'  this 
melon  for    weeks,    ami    1    can  t   say    when    it  will  pet 
ripe." 


Centrifugal  Pumps 

made    by    us  are    rnlsinii    water    with 
ciimmenilahle.     monev  •  makiof;     effici- 
ency   from    many     a    creek,    dam    and 
hlllabong  throughout  Australia. 

"  liiIIal>ontr'  <M'iitrilnpul  pninpH  'as 
-bown)  are  well  made  ami  i-trou»r.  They 
are  nieely  balanced,  thtie  economising 
power  and  aBHitjtinj^  efficiency.  The 
liiliricating  system  and  swivelling  device 
arc  featnres. 

Write  to  day  and  yon  will  receive 
illiii'trations  ami  prices  by  re- 
turn |KiBt.  it  i»ossihle. 


(^jjjlt^^  "'1    Knuinea    for 

I        John    Danks  &  Son,    Prop.    Ltd., 
I  .391  Rourke  Street,  Melbourne. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE   OF     ; 


ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING  AND    CURING 

BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Fuoctlonal  Oerangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 

teatlon  arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  \  omiting.  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skla  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quicic  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

■nd   Fevers  of  All   Kinds. 


INDIGE.STION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS,  fco.-"  t  have  oft«n  thought  of  writing  to 
Ml  TOO  whAt  'FRUIT  SAIVT  '  haa  dao«  for  dm.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigeation  and  Bil- 
io<UD««.  Ahoat  all  or  Mran  7«ar«  b»«k  mj  hoiband  lUKEeetAd  I  iboald  try  FRUIT  6.4LT'  I  did  ao. 
and  the  reanlt  baa  been  marTelloiia.  I  nevor  ba^e  the  terrible  prun«  and  sickneai  I  used  to  bar*:  I  can 
»m*  almoct  anylhiiiK  now.  I  aiwar*  kaep  It  Ln  th«  botue  and  recommend  It  to  my  friend*,  as  It  la  aacb 
aa   tBTalnabl*   piok-m*-«v   II   foa    Ii*t«  a   h«adarh«,  or  don't  t«el  Just  rirbt. 

Tours  tmly  (Aarnst  t,  IMO)." 


TIM  ellMt  •*   CNO>a  ' 


rnurr  salt*   on  a  t>t*om*iwd.  Slssolsn  and  FsvsFlsh  Condition  la  slmcly  maFvltaus. 
It  la.  In  faot.  Natupa's  Own  Ramady.  and  an  Unsupoasaad  Ona 

CAUTION.— Saa  Caoaula  mapkad  Cno'a  '  Fi-ult  Salt.'     Without  It  you  hava  a  WORTHLESS    IMrTATION 
Ppaoarad  anty  by  J.  O.  ENO.  Ltd.,  at  tHa  '  ntUIT  SALT'  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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Bv  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


'T'  flfiUE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
-"-  Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marrellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  ail  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannoc  be  properly  discerned 
beoause  of  the  trees  of  minor  ©vents  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  lOjOOO  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7J  x  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238,  and   180  pages  of  appendioee.   contri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
says,  "  1  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  hns  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  ^inijile  styk'  ;inil  lack  nf  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  out  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  cf  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feelinc;  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  chustly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  oft«n 
«t  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal   in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the   scientific   members   of  the    exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Js'imrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 
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Phase  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  two  volumet  uf 
Lieut.  Shackleton' s  Book,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Antarc- 
tic," for  which  I  enclose  £SI4Ia  (Victorian  orderi), 
£2I6J2  {Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 
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Address. 


(Please    write    clearly.) 


The    Nevlei*     of    Hevlews. 


f'fnfcrnational   Svndicafp,    B»ltiniore. 
Farmer  Sam  :  "  By  (ringer.  I've  been  tlninipin'  tliis 
nirlon  for   weeks,    mul    I    i-aii  t  siiy    wlien   it  will  i-et 
ripe." 


Centrifugal  Pumps 

made    hy    us   are    raisin)!    ^^a(e^    with 
conimendahle.     iniine>  ■  making     effici- 
ent:)   from    many     a    creek,   dam    and 
hlllabung  Ihrougboirt  Australia. 

■  Hillalioni;'  '•riitrifuK"!  I'linipii  iiis 
-liown)  lire  well  made  aii'l  i-trou|f.  They 
are  nicely  l>alan<*ed.  thus  eeonomisini; 
power  anil  aSHistin).'  elKcieuey,  The 
liibrieating  system  and  swivelling  deviee 
are  fi'atnres. 

Write  to  day  sn<l  yon  will  receive 
ilhiHtrations  and  pri-'es  by  re- 
turn poet,  il  pos"!ihle. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE   OF    ; 

ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTINfr  AND    CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangement*  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 

Ceatlon  arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  \omiting.  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

SIda  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGCSTION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICnNESS.  fco.— "  I  hare  often  tboneht  of  writing  to 
t«ll  ron  whjit  'FRUIT  BAl/I'  taaa  dcDC  for  nM.  I  used  bo  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  ludigettion  and  Bil- 
iounen.  Ahoot  aii  or  MT«n  7«ar*  ba«k  my  htuband  lugeeeted  I  •honid  try  FRUIT  SALT'  I  did  ao. 
and  the  reaiilt  haa  been  marnellona.  I  never  ha^e  tb«  terrible  p?un«  and  sickneai  I  used  to  hav«j  I  can 
•a*  almoet  aaythLng  now.  I  alway*  keep  It  In  the  bouas  and  recommend  it  to  my  fnends.  as  It  la  SDcb 
aa   iBvalnabla   piok-m*-Kt   U  fob    ttar*  a   bead ac ha.  or  don't  («ei  Jost  rirbt. 

Tours  truly  (Aainat  I.  1»00)." 


rue  sflaet  a<   (NCa  '  FRIMT  (ALT'   on  a  CMson>*i>ed.  Slsislsn  aiid  F«v«Hsh  Condition  Is  slmoly  m 
It  la.  In  faot.  Nature's  Own  Rsmedy.  and  an  Unsuppassed  On«. 

CJ^.UTION.— See  Caosuls  marked  lino's  '  Fruit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMrTATION 
Pr«eared  enly  ky  J.  O.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  ttte  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patsnt 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  tlial  will  be  .icoeptable  lo  either  very 
young  or  older  children. 

The   Hooks   are   cloth    bound,   pleasing    in 
appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

THEY  ARE   FULL  OF 

NURSERY   RHYMES, 
FAIRY  TALES, 
FABLES. 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 
Etc..   Etc. 
Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 
with  them,     .\umbers  of  people 
repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY    GIFT 

FOR  YOUR  CHILD. 


©NLY 


BAIRNS.    ^/^ 


CONTENTS: 


VOL.    I— .<Esop'.s  Fables. 

VOL  n. — Baron  Munchausen  and  Siiibad  the 
Sailor. 

VOL.  IIL — Tho  .\dventurcs  of  Hcynard  the 
Fox  and  The  .Vdventures  of  Old  Brer  Rab- 
bit. 

VOTi.   IV.— Twice  On*"  aro  Two. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progroiw. 


VOL.  VI. — Xursery  Rhymes  and  Nursor.v  Tale.s. 
VOL.   VIL     Tlie  Chri>:tmas  Stocking  and  Hans 

.\iidor.son's  Fairy  .Stories. 
VOL.  VIIL— Gulliver'.s  Travels.     1.— Among  the 

Little   People   of    Lilliput.      2. — .\mong   the 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Uglv    Duckling,   E.ves   and    No 

Kyps,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  Ts.    6d.,  to 

The    Manager 


WW 


THE   REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

TEMPtRANCE  &  GENERAL  LIfE  ASSIRANCE  BLILDING,  Swanston  St..  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU.    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  shonld  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office.  100  Willis  Street,  Wellinitton. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


N.Z.  Free  Lance.'\ 

A  SUITOR  FOK  TAHITI. 

"John  Bull:  "Not  so  fast,  William,  if  yon  please.  I 
have  a  yoang  fellow  over  tliere  who  ia  rather  sweet  in 
that  quarter,  and  I  mto^ht  feel  obliged  on  his  behalf  to 
interfere  with  your  plans." 


There  is  No  Better  Magazine 


IN   THE  WORLD 


For  the  Enlightenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class  Publication,  aad> 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  I'he  Review 

or    Reviews,"    T.    &   G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description,  through  such  subjects  as  Home 
Building  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing  that  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  average  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 


WE  STRONGLY  ADVISE    TOU    TO 
TRY    IT   FOR   12   MONTHS. 

The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "  Review,"  op,  If  yeu 
have  paid   that,  send  It  now 


TO-DAY 


J^(gi^j^i^i^igj^igj^j^7igj^ij^j£;j^^!aj^^|^i^lg!glg 


m 


^  — if  your  baby  is   not  thriving  use  the   Allenburys'  Foods,  they  develop  firm  |^ 

flesh  and  bone  and  promote  robust  health  and  vigour.     No  digestive  disturbance  need  be  j^ 

feared  from  the  use  of  these  pure  milk  and  malted  foods.  !Ca 

1^  MILK  FOOD  No.  I.  MILK  FOOD  No.  «.  MALTED  FOOD  No.  3.  \^ 

iZ^  From  birth  to  3  months.  From  3  to  6  months.  From  6  months  upwards.  i^ 

m 


Ihe 


JSllenburgs  Fooda 

M2.  SPF"    PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  AND   MANAGEMENT   FREE.  }^ 

J^       ALLEN    fif    HANBURYS     Ltd.,    Londoi>.    England,    and    MARKET    STREET,    SYDNEY.       |^ 


BEAUTIFUL     PICTURE     OFFERED    FOR    ONE     SHILLING. 


Our  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attracti\eness  of  any  home. 
They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  2S.  6d. 
each. 

VVe  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  .so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture,  "Blossoms,"  for 
the  nominal  price  of  IS,,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to 
buy  a  postal  note  ;  enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your 
letter,  containing  Order  Coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 

With  "  Blossoms"  we  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  other 
Collotypes,  giving  sizes . 


COUPON. 


Please    send    me 
which  I  enclose  Is. 

Name 


BLOSSOMS,"    for 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Melbourne. 
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Charming   Books  for   Children. 


Vory  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  WoU   Printed.        ONLY   3d.    EACH. 

Have  your  cliildti-n  a  littlr  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  tlie 
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Mr.  W.  H. 
Judkins. 


Bv  THE  Acting- Editor 

Melbourne,  August  23rd,   1911. 

The  Australasian  Editor  of  this 
Review  is  at  present  laid  aside 
bv  a  terrible  disease,  which  the  doc- 
tors ha\-e  pronounced  to  be  beyond 
their  power  to  cure.  For  vears  he  has  been  a  great 
sufferer,  and  his  work  has  been  done  under  great 
disabilities.  The  widespread  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  is  seen  in  the  ready  rei>ix>nse  which  the 
public  are  making  to  an  appeal  for  a  testimonial 
fund  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Judkins  has  been 
for  the  past  six  years  the  most  popular,  able,  and 
effective  platform  speaker  on  questions  of  Social 
Reform  in  .\ustralia.  His  fearless  utterances  on 
social  puritv,  the  Australian  vice  of  gambling,  the 
scourge  of  strong  drink,  and  similar  subjects,  have 
ahvavs  attracted  public  notice,  whilst  his  services  as 
a  preacher  have  been  in  demand  amongst  \arious 
churches.  Last  month,  although  in  bed,  suffering 
from  a  malignant  growth,  and  pronounced  hoi:)ele.ss, 
he  did  his  work  in  the.se  pages,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends.  This  month,  however,  another 
hand  renders  him  this  .service :  and  one  may  safely 
say  that  should  medical  skill  and  the  providence  of 
God  restore  the  gallant  reformer  to  his  work,  there 
will  be  a  feeling  of  devout  thanksgiving  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  on  the  part  of 
all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  upoa  earth. 


act  of  crowning  George  the  Fiflh,  have  been  occa 
sions  for  bringing  into  emphatic  and  imiversal  ex- 
pression the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Australians  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Here  and  there  a  voice 
is  raised  by  some  wild-tongued  Anarchi.st  harangu- 
ing a  crowd — to  its  amusement — decrving  the 
Monarchy,  and  advocating  an  inglorious  indepen- 
dence. All  this  is  but  like  a  "  tale  told  by  an  idiot 
full  of  sound  and  furv.  slgnifving  nothing."  Aus- 
tralia  is   Io\,il. 


Reasoas  for 
Loyalty. 

lie.    holds    us 


Nothing    is    more   characteristic   of 

Australia  .ind     the  people  of   Au.stralia   than   their 

the  Empire.       passionate    loyalty    to    the     British 

Empire.  The  flag  that  svmlx)lises 
our  intimate  connection  with  the  Motherland  is  full 
of  sacred  meaning  to  our  hearts.  Reference  to  it. 
or  to  the  King,  or  to  the  bonds  which  bind  us  all 
together,  are  sure  to  meet  with  enthusiastic  applause 
in  any  public  meeting  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  feeling  has  found  expression 
in  many  ways  during  recent  years.  The  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  South  African  War.  the 
Coronation,  and  later  on  the  death  of  King  Ed- 
ward, and  yet  more  recently  the  great  representati\e 


T.ie  reasons  for  our  lovaltv  lie 
almost  too  deep  for  words  to  ex- 
press. There  is  that  indefinable 
pride  of  race,  which,  like  a  familv 
to  all  the  trarlitions  of  the  past. 
"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  the  .\nglo- 
Saxon  blood  flows  within  us.  We  are  a  purer  breed 
than  any  of  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  Crown  : 
Canad.i  is  largely  French :  South  Africa  contains 
a  large  and  vigorous  Dutch  strain  ;  India  is,  of 
course,  mainly  Pagan  ;  but  Australia  is  British. 
Thai  a  few  thousand  miles  of  .sea  come  between 
the  little  silver  gem  set  in  the  Northern  Sea  and 
this  great  Southern  Continent  is  a  trifling  matter. 
There  are  links  which  can  bear  anv  strain  of  mere 
geograpiiicai  distance,  and  hands  can  stretch  across 
the  waters.  We  may  consider  our  life  freer  than 
that  of  the  people  of  Britain.  We  niav  wonder  whv 
they  put  up  with  certain  anachronisms  in  political 
and  social  life.  That,  however,  is  their  business ; 
and  the  son  lo\es  his  father  none  the  less  for  these 
hoary  antiquities  in  his  make-u|).  There  is  also 
our  knowledge  of  history.  Britain  has  stood  for 
faith  and  freedom  in  great 
fought  battles  on  sea  and 
for  the  world's  progress. 
of  Parliaments."  Her  .soil 
the  oppressed  and  exiled  from  other  lands.  "  She 
has  achieved  wonders  in  extending  the  realm  of 
cinlisation.  Toleration  and  liberty  have  found  in 
her  a  loving  foster-mother.  She  has  been  the  guard- 
ian of  weaker  races.  .\11  this  fans  the  flame  of 
natural  devotion  within  the  breasts  of  the  Empire's 
children  on  this   side  of  the  water. 


lays  of  trial.  She  has 
land  which  have  made 
Her's  is  the  "  Mother 
has  been  the  refuge  of 


SCI'TKMBER,     l()ll. 


History   of  the  Month. 


Hut  tliere  is  something  U-siilfs  sen- 
Self-  linK-iit,  iK>wt.-itiil  thougli  it  ni;iy  Ik-, 
I'rotectloii         ^i,,,(   heljis  to   prt-Sfrvc  our   l(n;ilt\. 

Uur  reinutert'iys  from  the  oIcKt 
white  nations  hai  kept  down  our  |K>pulation,  as 
■  1  Mil  pa  red  with  countries  in  North  America,  which 
ire  also  Anylo-Saxoii  in  tiieir  speech  and  cnstom>. 
In  conse(]uencc,  we  ha\e  a  huge  cojistline  to  defend, 
with  tint  a  handful  of  defenders,  whilait  our  coii- 
lisuitv  to  Asia,  with  its  teeming  millions  of  dusky 
iiid  vellow  pet)i)le  ever  on  tlu.-  lofjk  out  for  fresh 
lields  in  which  to  settle,  coiistitiftes  a  menace  which 
in.tv  some  dav  l>e  of  world-wide  significance.  W'c 
hold  Australia  in  trust  for  the  white  race,  with  its 
noliler  i<Jcals  of  religion  and  S(.K'iiil  culture.  The 
"  White  Australia  "  (xilicy  is  nott  hased  on  ani- 
mosity to  coloured  [x.-ople,  hut  on  a  certain  ideal 
of  life  which  can  only  Ik-  realised  by  means  of  a 
living  wage,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  therefore 
of  sheer  necessitv  to  us,  and  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  imp>orting  thtvse  whose  ideals  of  life  differ 
from  ours  as  much  as  does  the  colour  of  their  skins. 
f'"or  our  own  safetv,  then,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  ideals,  since  we  could  not  stand  alone,  we 
need  the  strengthening  hand  of  the  Mmpirc. 

Ill  view  of  the  considerations  just 
Mr.  Fisher  and  referred  to,  the  sentiments  attri- 
.Mr.  Stead.  buted  to  our  Prime  Mini.ster  in  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Stead,  which  is 
l)ul)lished  in  this  issue,  came  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
piise  and  anger  to  many  in  our  midst.  So  much 
so.  that,  with  a  few  incautious  exceptions,  public 
men  and  journalists  refrained  from  commenting 
upon  them  until  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  then 
upon  the  .seas,  had  l«-en  heard  in  explanation.  The 
"  Worker,"  a  radical  oi^an  of  the  Ijbour  Party 
in  the  North,  loudly  commended  the  alleged  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Fisher  ;  but  polilical  opjionents.  like 
Mr.  Deakin.  more  wisely  preferred  to  wait.  Mr. 
l'"isher  has  now  returned,  and  most  vigorously  de- 
nies having  spoken  afx>ut  "  hauling  down  the  flag." 
in  case  of  luigland  engaging  in  an  unjust  w.ir. 
"  Von  who  know  me,"  said  Mr.  Fi.sher  to  an 
".\rgus''  interviewer,  "know  that  T  would  not 
say  any  such  thing.  To  say  such  a  thing  would  be 
folly,  and  I  would  not  fie  foolish  enough  to  say 
it.  If  you  want  to  know  my  opinion.s  on  that  sufi- 
ject,"  continued  Mr.  Fisher,  "  T  will  say  at  once 
that  if  the  Empire  is  at  war,  the  CommonwealTh 
de  facto  is  at  war.  Tf  you  ask  me  whether  we  have 
a  common  destiny,  I  say  that  we  have.  Tf  we  were 
.attacked  by  an  enemy  of  gre.it  Britain,  vou  net'd 
not  worrv  about  what  we  would  do.  Of  course,  I 
speak  for  this  Ministry.  T  do  sav,  however,  that 
the  autonomy  of  the  dominions  Ls  complete,  that 
their  autonomy  is  such  that  it  is  for  the  dominion 
Parliament  to  .say  how  far  they  will  actively  partici- 
pate in  any  war.  and  how  they  will  di.spose  their 
forces.     You  w'ill  find  that  this  autonomy  is  recog- 


nixd  in  'he  naval  agreem«'nl.  At  tlie  very  time 
when  I  w.ii  represented  .is  si)eaking  of  hauling  down 
the  Hag.  Kiir  own  fl.ig  a'v)  the  Union  Jack  were 
H\ing  together  upon  our  ships,  and  that  is  when.- 
1  want  to  keep  tliein."  Mr.  I'isher  also  deni.-s 
that  he  defined  the  various  dominions  as  a  "  loo.se 
connei-tion."  alleging  that  he  had  said  "  a  clo.s«; 
CI  in  nei -til  in."   etc. 

It  will  Ik.'  iirrted  t'lat,  excepting 
Conflict  of  lor  these  two  clauses,  the  Prim<- 
Testlmon.\.  Minister  acknowledges  the  cornxt- 
ne.ss  of  the  "  interview."  Mr. 
Stead,  on  the  rilher  hand,  maintains  its  correctness 
on  these  points.  It  certainly  appears  strange  that 
so  experienced  a  journalist — the  greatest  of  all 
interviewer.s — should  have  so  completely  misunder- 
stood Mr.  FLsher,  for  the  notion  of  misrepresenta- 
tion may  at  once  Ik;  set  aside.  A  proof  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  but,  according  to  his  statement,  was 
not  received  bv  him.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  em- 
phasising the  autonomous  nature  of  the  Common- 
we.ilth  and  its  rights,  the  Prime  Minister  u.sed 
words  in  a  Icxj.se  fa-shion.  and  so  gave  the  veteran 
journalist  a  wrong  iminession?  .At  any  rate,  .Aus- 
tralians are  relieved  and  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Fisher  holds  a  worthier  noiLion  of  the  F.mjiire  fh.in 
that  attributed  to  him.  "  To  keep  the  flag  flying," 
savs  -Mr.  Fisher.  "  with  all  its  l>est  traditions,  is 
m\  ambition.  Nor  have  I  harboured  any  idea  that 
.•Vu.sfl:ralia  should  break  away  from  the  Empire. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  escape  the  duty  of  defending  her 
honour.  No  one  who  knows  me  will  believe  that  I 
used   those   words,   or   anything   like   them." 

'I'l-ere  are.  ])eili.ips.  many  who 
Defence  and  wc/uld  like  to  draw  the  line  where 
Aggression.        y[j.    Fisher  does,  and  hold  back  if 

F.ngland  engaged  in  a  war  of 
aggression,  especially  if,  in  the  mind  of  the  Minis- 
try for  the  time  l)eing,  the  war  were  ndt  justifiable. 
Of  course,  no  one  wants  an  unjust  war  ;  nor  is 
Britain  likelv  to  indulge  in  wars  for  mere  conquest. 
But.  granting  that  we  are  an  Empire,  and  that  >ve 
have  all  the  protection  and  sen.se  of  security  that 
flow  from  that  fact,  we  confess  that  it  is  difficult 
to  .set  up  this  distinction.  Who  is  to  decide  whether 
the  war  is  es.sentiallv  offensive,  rather  than  defen- 
sive? Sometimes  attack  is  the  safest  defence  mea- 
sure. Moreover,  the  final  conse(]uences  of  our 
ix>licy  have  to  be  thought  of.  Suppo.se  a  war. 
which  we  pronounce  to  he  one  of  aggression,  takes 
jilace.  The  Deiiendencies  of  Britain  hold  aloof  : 
Britain  is  defeated  :  the  conqueror,  whether  Asiatic 
or  European,  demands,  say.  New  Zealand,  or  Vic- 
toria, as  the  spoils  of  war !  What  would  our 
neutrality  bie  worth  to  us?  We  can  conceive  that 
-Australia  could  easily  play  herself  into  the  hands 
of  an  .Asiatic  foe  who  covets  exactly  such  a  prize. 
It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  talk 
as  if  we  were  not  an  integral   part  of  the  Empire 
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for  weal  or  for  woe.  Whether  Britain  be  the 
aggressor  or  the  party  attacked,  the  enemy  would 
be  quite  willing,  if  able,  to  seize  our  ports,  to  stop 
our  trade  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  haul 
down  the  Union  Jack  for  us,  and  this  whether  we 
professed  to  be  neutral  or  not.  Meanwhile,  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  other  future  than  one  in  which 
the  Empire  will  be  found  a  united,  strong,  and  frt^ 
association  of  peoples,  rallving  round  the  old  flag, 
and  maintaining  the  l>est  traditions  of  the  past  m 
the  greater  days  to  come. 

The      Sydney       "Worker"       (the 
Labours  Labour    Partv's    organ)    comments 

Journal  oa  ^,       -c-  ■.'    c*     5    •  . 

the  Case.         "-"^   ^"^    risher-Stead    interview    as 

follows  : — "  The  passages  of  the 
intt-rvifw  cabled  out  to  Australia  read  most  inte- 
restingly, and  they  express  a  view  of  the  Empire 
which,  while  widely  held  by  intelligent  private 
citizens  and  by  all  radical  thinkers,  are  rarely  ex- 
pressed by — responsible  Statesmen.  .  .  .  What  Mr. 
Fis-er  has  done  is  to  frame  in  every  day  language 
the  new  concept  of  Empire.  It  is  a  concept  which 
is  held  by  the  most  intelligent  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, and  bv  the  most  notable  thinkers  on  public 
affairs.  lit  is  a  concept,  accordingly,  which  is  .shap- 
ing it.5elf,  in  the  trend  of  event,  toward  universal 
acceptance."  Mr.  Fisher  regards  Mr.  Stead  as  a 
"  dangerous  man."  What  about  this,  the  literary 
chamiiion  of  his  own  Party  ? 

Happilv,    the    strike    amongst    the 
The  Sugar        worker.?  on  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Strike.  Queensland     is     ended.       Hapjiily, 

also,  it  has  ended  in  better  condi- 
tions lieing  granted  to  the  men.  The  abolition  of 
Kanaka  labour,  in  the  interests  of  a  White  Austra- 
lia, increased  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  inas- 
much as  the  white  labourers  had  to  be  paid  a  white 
man's  wage.  That  the  work  is  hard  is  plain  from 
the  statements  pre\'iously  made  by  the  owners  of 
plantations  that  white  men  could  not  endure  it. 
The  growers  and  mill  owners  were  compensated  for 
the  higher  wages  by  means  of  duties  and  bounties. 
Still,  the  men  were  not  satisfied,  and  the  strike 
began  with  a  demand  on  their  part  for  an  eight 
hours'  day  in  the  fields  ;  (2)  a  minimum  wage  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week,  in  both  factory  and  plan- 
tation, besides  their  "keep":  (3)  Atwlition  of 
cane  cutting  bv  contract  :  (4)  Fixed  rates  of  pav 
for  carters  employed  in  rhe  industry.  These  de- 
^  mands  were,  as  w.as  expected,  refused,  and  the 
*  strike  began  in  the  norifhern  districts,  where  the 
cane  ripens  soone.st,  about  the  middle  of  June,  so 
that  in  all  it  lasted  about  two  months.  Certainly 
the  men's  position  was  a  reasonable  one.  and  who- 
ever has  to  pay  for  ilt  should  be  perfectly  willing 
that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  carried  out,  and 
it  seems  a  pitv  that  an  industry  which  affects  all 
.\ustralia  should  be  hung  up,  in  part  at  lea.st,   bv 


refu-sal  to  concede  in  a  friendly  way  what  has  had 
to  lie  gained  by  the  method  of  the  strike.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  accepted  by  all  parties  were 
as  follow  : — (1)  That  wages  at  the  rate  of  30s. 
per  week  and  keep  be  the  minim.um  pay  for  adult 
labour  in  mills,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  nme  and  a-quarter.  (2)  •^That  an  ordinary 
week's  work  at  the  above  rates  shall  be  limited  to 
forty-eight  hours.  (3)  That  in  calculating  t'ne  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week  the  time  worked  at  ordinary 
rates  of  pay  shall  not  exceed  nine  hours  in  any 
one  day.  (4)  That  it  be  a  recommendation  that 
the  employers  and  employees  in  \-arious  districts 
meet  and  endeavour  to  arrange  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  for  next  sea.son,  the  same  to  be  as 
far  as  possible  uniform  throughoui:  the  sugar  areas. 
(5)  That  there  shall  be  no  vindictive  spirit  shown  to- 
wards the  men  at  the  conclusion  of  the  .strike.  (6) 
That  the  existing  strike  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
industry  \)e  called  off  forthwith  by  all  organisations 
represented  at  this  conference." 

During      the      sugar      strike      Mr. 

An  Inquiry        Hughes,    the    Acting-Premier,    who 

Needed.  ^^^^^    ;,^    ji.,^,    awkward    position    of 

being  a  strike  promoter  and  at  the 
same  time  the  chief  administrator  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting strikes,  spoke  very  loudly  about  removing 
the  duty  on  sugar.  He  alleged  that  it  helped 
nobody  but  the  monopolist,  and  that  it  was  simply 
used  by  the  C.S.R.  for  the  purpose  of  selling  deai 
sugar.  Figures  were  quoted  on  lx)th  sides — both 
to  condemn  and  justify  the  company.  Xow  that 
the  dispute  with  the  workers  is  settled,  it  is  time 
that  a  thorough  enquiry  was  in.stituted  into  the 
question,  and  that  we  received  official  information 
based  on  exact  statements,  so  that  an  unbias.sed 
judgment  could  be  formed,  and  a  remedv  found 
for  whatever  ills  may  exist.  It  does  not  suit  the 
Socialistic  extremists,  whose  one  hoarse  cry  is 
"  Xationalise,"  to  do  auN'thing  like  this.  That  cry 
was  shouted  in  the  ears  of  all  Australia  last  April, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  usually  so  patient  w'ith 
extremists,  rose  up,  and  with  a  box  on  the  ears  to 
the  noi.sy  ones,  said,  "  Keep  quiet."  Now  it  is 
complained  that,  since  we  cannot  nationali.se,  we 
can  do  nothing  effective  with  monopolies.  This,  in 
turn,  will  not  be  accepted  by  a  sober,  sensible  peo- 
ple. Had  a  Commission  been  appointed  .it  the 
proper  time,  all  the  facts  might  ere  this  have  been 
officially  established,  and  a  sure  and  effective 
remedy  applied.  Some  points  are  .assured.  One 
is  that  we  must  preserve  our  great  sugar  industry. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  wealth,  and  large  areas  in 
the  Xorth  are  splendidly  adapted  to  its  groivth. 
Another  is  that  we  shall  grow  sugar  by  white  labour 
properly  paid.  The  notion  that  only  coloured  peo- 
ple can  W'Ork  in  the  cane  fields  w'as  promoted  by 
the  people  who  simply  wanted  cheap  labour,  and 
urged  their  selfish  desire  under  the  plea  of  a  bro- 
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tlii-Tly  fevling  fur  tljc  K.anak.i.  W'liito  men  cm 
«i>rk  ill  ..n\  (.-limatc,  and  the  (Jutvnsland  |)laiua- 
lions  arc  im  cxtvptioii.  The  third  thing  is  lliat  the 
industry  must  !>«:■  worked  in  the  ifiterfsls  of  all,  and 
not  of  a  Ifw  dividend  seekers.  If  we  are  to  pay  a 
liigher  price  for  sugar,  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  must  have  sume  ('ommonly  di.strihuted  com- 
IH-nsatinii  in  return.  Hut  let  us  i)ri>n(l  liy  steady, 
>.ife  methods. 

As   usual    in   strikes,    this  one   was 
Strikers'  marked  hy  scenes  of  violence.    We 

Mettiods.  (|ii()tf    the    following    from    a    daily 

paper: — "  MACKAV,      Sunday. — 
<.'unsider.ii)ie  ex^'itenient   prevailed   ias;    night,   when 
.1  crowd  of  strikers,  liecoming  incen.sed  at  the  sight 
ui  several  Int^  lalxnirers  wearing  Muc  riblxjns,   tol- 
lijweil  them  down  the  .street,  shouting  "scab,"  and 
l)Oohooing.      The    free    labourers    to  k     refuge    in 
shops,  and  eventually  get  away,  but  received  sevtr.d 
knocks  from  the  strikers.     The  latter,  to  the  number 
of    looo,    paraded   the   streets,    chasing   every    free 
labourer    they    came    across.      The    free    labourers 
tix>k  refuge  in  hotels  and  the  railway  station.  While 
escorting   two   free   labourers  to  the   police   station 
lor  protection,  a  constable  was  struck  with  a  stone. 
A   crowd    visited   the   Adelaide   Company's    wharf, 
where   a    numlx-T    of    non-unionists    were    unloading 
sugar.     'Ihey  stoned  the  building,  but  the  men  kept 
inside,  and  the  doors  were  locked.     Eventuallv  the 
crowd   went   to  the   railway  station,   and   abused   a 
numl)er  of   free   labourers.      At   midnight   they   re- 
turned to  the  wharf,   and   when   the  men  finished 
work,  surged  about  tiiem  as  they  emerged  from  the 
gates.     The  free  lalwurers  were  armed  with  re\ol- 
vt-rs.      In  spite  of  this,  one  striker  attacked  a   free 
lalfourer.     When  the  police  attempted  to  arrest  him 
he  jumpeTl-into  the  river,  but  was  nrrested  on  renrh- 
nig   the  opposite  bank."     "HUXDAHERG,    Sun- 
d.iy. — The  strikers   were  very   dis(..rderlv   on    Satur- 
day.    From  morning  till  night  they  hunted  for  free 
labourers  all  over  the  town.    Several  policemen  were 
-truck    with    stones.      Xo   arrests    were   made,    but 
li.imes  were  taken,   and  prosecutions  will   follow." 
MARVHOROLGH.   Sunday.— There  were  seven 
irrests  of  pickets  at  Gin  Gin  on  Saturday,  in  con- 
lection  with  the  interference  with  cutters  on  John- 
iron's  farm  at  Currajong."    The  spirit  of  savagerv 
''>mes  into  activity   in  a  strike.      Of  cour.se.    when 
men  determine  to  .seek  better  conditions   for  tliem- 
.selves  and  their  fellow- workers  they  naturallv   feel 
in<vnsed  at  such  labourers  as  go  over  to  ' '  the  enemv, ' ' 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  whom  it  is  sought 
to  starve  into  submission.     At  the  same  time,  leav- 
ing the  present  case  out  altogether,  there  are  cases 
where  ni.inx    l.il>ourers  do  not  recognise  anv  griev- 
ance at  all,   and  g^>  on  earning  a   living   for  their 
wives  and  children.      It  is  certainly  not  observance 
of  that  gohlen  rule  which  is  the  basis  for  all  social 
justice,   to  hunt  such   men   down   like   wild   beasts, 
and    1  i:      !  cau.se  may  in  the  long  run  suffer  great 


los.^  of  prestige  by  the  tactics  of  anarchy  and  hatred. 
Unionism  is  an  excelleiii  thing.  A  .strike,  as  a  last 
resource,  may  Iw  justiliable;  liut  acts  of  ])er.sonal 
violence  cannot  under  such  circumst.inces  !«  justified. 
This  caste  spirit  ainongst  those  who  are  supiwsed 
to  lie  fighting  against  all  that  caste  represents,  re- 
i-eiveil  a  grotesijue  illustration  in  a  .New  Sou;h 
Wales  town,  where  .1  number  of  cadets  refused  to 
drill  in  the  presence  of  non-unionist   l.d)ourers. 

To     the    excitable     imagination     a 
A  Labour  sy.stem      of      training      youtlTS      to 

Mglitmare.        defend  tlieir  country  in  case  of  war 

may  assume  any  fantastic  appear 
ance.  For  example  —a  miners'  lodge,  which  num- 
bers, we  are  told.  700  memljers,  recently  passed 
the  following  resolution: — "That  whereas  in  times 
of  peace  the  great  mass  of  workers  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  denied  a  living  wage,  and  are  exploited 
on  every  hand  by  class-conscious  c.a])italists  and  em- 
ployers, whose  ambition  in  life  Ls  to  keep  the  work- 
ers in  subjection,  and  to  wring  every  ounce  of  profit 
from  their  overburdened  lx)dies  by  means  of  class 
legislation  iniriated  for  the  masters'  own  sjiecific 
interest,  and  who  in  time  of  war  call  upon  and 
compel  the  said  workers  to  defend  the  said  masters' 
stolen  properlv  and  murder  their  fellow  creatures 
in  other  countries,  l)e  it  resolved  that  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Northern  Colliery  Employees'  Federa- 
iion,  who  produce  a  proportionate  portion  of  the 
Wealth  of  the  country  and  yet  own  none  of  it,  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  hair-brained  murder 
scheme  of  the  Labour  Party — viz.,  the  coni[)ulsory 
military  ser\ice  law,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  oppose  this  brutal  measure  to  our  utmo.st, 
seeing  ihat  the  workers  of  this  country  and  their 
children  have  nothing  to  defend,  and  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  the  scheme  is  only  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  that  it  is  against  the  true  principles  of 
democracy."  These  men  are  probably  as  highly 
paid  as  any  men  similarly  engaged  anywhere,  and 
yer  "  have  nothing  to  defend."  They  have  free 
edu<'ation,  access  10  libraries,  weekly  half-holiday, 
weekly  'day  of  rest — and  yet,  "  have  nothing  to 
defend."  They  live  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  with  the  Labour  Party  in  power,  both 
in  Commonwealth  .ind  their  own  State,  and  yet 
have  to  liemo.m  their  hopeless  state!  This  is  not 
the  way  for  grown  men  to  talk,  and  we  hope  that 
when  the  resolution  reaches  the  Miners'  Federation, 
to  which  it  has  lieen  sent,  a  higher  note  will  l>e 
struck.  But  the  fact  is  that  some  riotously-mind.  d 
people  find  the  existence  of  a  military  force  a  great 
hindrance  when  a  strike  is  in  i)n\gress.  Not  that 
the  military  power  is  used  to  prevent  a  strike.  Not 
all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men  c.m 
prevent  strikes,  nor  can  our  Courts  of  Conciliation 
anii  Wages  Boards  ;  but  these  limbs  of  the  law 
can  prevent  ruthless  violence  in  aid  of  a  strike,  and 
efforts   to  brutallv   tvranni.se  over   all   citizens   who 
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ma)'  not  share  the  strikers'  \ifws.  We  are  not  yet 
prepared  tor  mob  law,  or,  rather,  mob  lawlessness, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  than  likely  tha;  protests 
made  in  this  spirit  will  be  regarded  as  mere  social 
(xldities. 

In  Victoria  the  Licences  Reduction 

Brewers  and       Board  continues  its  work  of  bring- 

Hotel-keeptrs.      j.^g   ^Q^^-p_   the   nimiber   of   licensed 

hotels  to  a  certain  limit.  It  is  part 
of  the  policy  which  instituted  the  Board  to  preserve 
the  trade,  and  not  to  obliterate  it  in  any  locality 
whatever.  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  however, 
frequent  examples  are  encountered  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  business  in  alcohol.  The  cry  against 
the  abdlition  of  compensation  was  usually  based  on 
the  riglit  of  the  publican,  oftt-n  presumed  to  be  a 
struggling  widow,  to  he  recompen.sed  for  the  loss 
of  her  living,  although  it  was  a  fruitful  means  of 
destroying  other  people's.  Whilst  adjudicating 
upon  a  certain  case  in  Ballarat,  recently,  members 
of  the  Board  \igorously  expressed  themselves  on  a 
matter  that  bears  on  this  point.  A  lady  asking  for 
compensation  urged  that  she  was  in  deb;  to  a  brew- 
ing company,  which  .insisted  that  the  debt  should 
be  paid  out  of  her  compensation  award.  On  hear- 
ing this  statement,  Mr.  C.  L.  Andrews,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  who  is  a  banister,  gave  his  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  brewing  companies 
beha.ved  to  their  tenants  : — "  We  have  had  in- 
stances,'' he  "said,  "where  .;i^2oo  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  a  bill  of  sale  for  that  ■  amount  taten 
«ver  furniture  not  worth  200  shillings.  The  com- 
pany gets  all  the  trade,  and  then,  supposing  the 
Board  gives  the  licensee  ^£200  compensation,  it 
collars  the  whole  lot.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to 
stop  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  sooner  the  brewing 
companies  understand  that  the  better.  If  they  make 
a  reasonable  arrangement  v/ith  their  tenants  we  will 
allow  reasonable  compensation ;  but  if  they  try  to 
take  everything,  we  will  be  very  strict  in  fixing  the 
compensation,  and  they  will  get  very  little."  The 
other  members  spoke  in  similar  fashion.  Compen- 
sation, in  many  cases,  is  a  bonus  to  the  l;rewer. 


The     late    Cardinal     Moran,     who 

Cardinal  passed   away   during   t'ne  month   at 

Moran.  [j^g  gg^  ^f  eighty-one,  was  certainly 

an  interesting  figure  in  Australian 
public  life.  He  was  the  highest  official  of  the 
Rom. in  Catholic  Church  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
served  his  Church  with  great  distinction.  His  am- 
bition did  not  end  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesia.s.tical 
life,  for  in  1897,  when  the  Federal  Council  was 
to  he  chosen  by  popular  ballot  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  proposed  Federation  of  Australia,  the 
Cardinal  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  This  was 
an  act  no  less  daring  than  mistaken,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  was  badly  defeated.  More  recently 
his  efforts  to  secure  an  "  Austialia  Dav,'"  in  pre- 
ference to  "  Empire  Day,"  roused  a  gooil  deal  of 


re.sentment  amongst  the  public  generally.  His 
attacks  on  Protestant  mis-.ionaries  some  years  ago 
also  caused  much  indignation  outside  his  own 
Church.  But  within  his  own  fold  the  Cardinal 
was  greatly  admired  for  his  learning,  his  devotion 
to  the  aim,s  of  the  priesthood,  and  his  ability  as  an 
administrator.  It  seems  likely  that  Archbishop 
Carr,  of  Melbourne,  who  is  certainly  the  ablest  of 
Australian  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  will  be 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  Primacy.  If  so,  he 
will   probably  be  made  a  Cardinal. 

The  McGowen  Ministry  has  had  a 
Crisis  in         trving  experience.     One  of  its  mem- 

N.S.W,  i-n^[-j    resigned    as   a    ]3rotest    again.st 

the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
accept  a  Land  Bill,  which  would  abolish  freehold 
possession  of  land  now  held  from  the  Crown.  All 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  are  not  equally  de- 
voted to  the  abolition  of  private  property;  in  land. 
Following  upon  this  split  came  the  resignation  of 
two  memljers  of  the  party — ^Messrs.  Dunn  of 
Mudgee,  and  Home  of  Liverpool  Plains.  This  left 
the  Government  in  a  minority,  and  the  question  of 
its  resignation  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wade  was  sent 
for,  and  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  balance  of  parties,  he  found  that  he,  too,  would 
be  without  a  majoritv  with  one  of  his  party  as 
Speaker.  The  po  ;ition,  therefore,  reverted  to  what 
it  was  before.  Mr.  Holman,  the  Acting-Premier, 
being  in  a  minority,  could  not  bring  forward  busi- 
ness without  the  likelihood  of  having  to  suffer  the 
indignity  of  ha^iui;  it  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
the  Opposition.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  adjourn  until  t'ne  issue  of  the  by-elections  was 
determined.  These  have  resulted  in  the  Labour 
Government  retaining  the  Mudgee  seat,  and  losing 
that  of  Liverpool  Plains.  It  is  now  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  c.irry  on  tht  country's  affairs  only 
through  the  consent  of  a  member  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  H.  Willis,  to  act  as  Speaker,  thus  giving  it  a 
majority  of  one.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
a  general  election  appears  to  be  inevitable,  and 
would  be  the  most  satisfactxjiry  way  out  of  what 
is  surely  as  awkward  and  even  intolerable  a  posi- 
tion as  any  self-respecting  Ministry  could  find 
itself.  The  two  elections  were  really  a  set-back  to 
the  Labour  Ministry,  asi  not  only  was  one  seat  pre- 
\'ious  held  by  it  lost,  but  its  vote  was  reduced  in 
the  aggregate  by  700  \-otes.  The  elections  proved 
very  exciting,  as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  eyes  of  Au.stralia  were  on  the  con- 
flict, which  was  waged  with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  But  ir  is  evident  that  the  attem])t 
to  destroy  freehold  is  premature.  Meanwhile  the 
action  of  Mr.  Willis  in  accepting  the  Speakership 
caiiie  as  a  bombshell  into  rhe  Liberal  ranks.  They 
had  reckoned  upon  his  loyalty,  and  hoped  thereby 
to  have  forced  t'ne  Government  into  a  hopeless 
position.     Mr.  Willis,  however,  felt  that  his  accep- 
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till..  I  the  position  would  only  imnn  the  lU-lay 
.if  .1  ^in<-r.il  <-l<vtii>.i  until  l!v  new  rolls  h;ul  l-rtii 
lirep.ir.-il.  and  tiiat  only  ahsolntdy  necessary  nua- 
>urt-s  would  in  the  meantime  be  passed.  Others  of 
!iis  p.ut\  do  not  regard  the  matrer  in  this  lii;ln. 
riiev  hold  that,  as  a  I.il)eral.  he  should  have  repre- 
s«-nt."d  his  constitutiicv  in  its  opposition  to  the  con- 
linuanie  in  office  of  the  I-ilxiur  Party.  Ihere  ran 
l)e  no  doulit  of  the  unw illingness  of  the  .Ministry 
to  face  the  electors.  Not  only  their  h>sses  of  votes 
at  Mudgee  and  I,iver]xx>l  Plains,  luit  the  memory 
of  the  Referendum  in  .April  last,  ha\e  cooled  the 
demo«-ra,ic  desire  for  the  voice  of  the  i)eople  heing 
sought  in  settlement  of  the  present  indecent  position 
of  .ilTairs.  Manv  |i.-ople,  alas!  are  great  dem<K-r.its 
onlv  when  the  wind  of  ix)i)ular  favour  hlows  in  their 
dire<nion.  Weight)  reasons  for  distrusting  the 
stnereign  people  can  easily  be  found  at  other  times. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Victorian  Labour  Party  to  a  referendum  on  the 
ijue.stion  of  Scripture  instruction  in  State  schools. 

Ixjrd  Dudley,  after  a  rather  brief 
The  Governor-  term  as  Governor- General,  has  re- 
General,  turned  to  England.  .Lord  Denman 
has  taken  his  place.  I:  seems 
iikelv  that  the  newlv-arrived  representative  of  the 
throne  will,  together  with  Lady  Denman.  prove 
l>opular  liere.  They  are  young,  \ivacious,  fond  of 
open-air  sjwrt,  and  given  to  hospitality.  Such 
qualities  find  a  ready  admiration  amongst  Austra- 
lians. The  ai)pointmeat  of  our  Governors  for 
State  and  Commonwealth  is  almost  che  only  right 
which  is  retained  by  the  Motherland  in  our  public 
•iffairs.  It  is  a  bond  l)etween  mother  and  dau,;^hter. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  the  appointment  of 
.Australians  for  the  position,  and  the  :inie  may  yet 
i-ome  for  that ;  but  meanwhile  no  hardship  is  .suffer- 
ed, and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  tribute 
.so  light.  Nor  have  we  cause  to  complain  of  the 
qualiiv  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  us  in 
this  way.  They  enrich  our  social  life  ;  they  lend 
grace  and  dignity  to  public  and  social  functions ; 
thev  interest  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  jihilan- 
thropic  movements.  The  monument  raised  a  short 
time  ago  to  our  first  Gcn-ernor-General,  Lord  Lin- 
lithgow, more  generallv  known  and  loved  as  Lord 
Hopetoun,  who  had  previously  been  Governor  of 
Victoria,  testifies  to  .he  regard  which  may  be  won 
hv  one  who  with  toil  and  genial  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  peo])le,  sets  himself  to  worthily  rep 
resent  the  King  and  Empire  in  this  free  and  fair 
Commonwealth.  We  therefore  wish  the  new  Gover- 
nor-General and  his  consort  a  happy  and  useful 
term  amongst  us. 

It  is  long  since  a  well-known  poe,- 

The  Care  of       ess  stirred   English  hearts  bv  writ- 

the  Child.        i„g     -The   Cry   of   the   Children.' 

It  is  long  also  since  Lord  S.iaftes- 

luirv  secured  better  conditions  for  children  engaged 


in  work  in  factories.     But  there  is  still  need  for  th<- 
keenest    and    wisest    vigilance   over   their    lot.      In 
some  farming  dis.'ricts  in  Victoria  the  schooling  is 
injuriouslv   affected   by   the  lalifiur  they   are  called 
upon   to   do,    lx)th   before  and   after   school    hours. 
Last  year  a  clause  was  put  in  the  Education  Act 
as   follows: — "'No  per.son   (including  a    parent   of 
the  child)  shall  before  school  hours  on  any  .school 
day  employ   any  child,   or  jx-rmit  any  child  to  b<^ 
emploved,  in  any  trade,  business,  work,  or  occupa- 
tion  carried   on   for   the   purpases   of   gain,    if   th'- 
nature  and  ex.ent  of  the  employment  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  child  from  profitably  taking  part  in  the 
school  lessons  on  any  .such  day."     This  has  had  a 
gixxl   general  effect,   but  cases   have  fjeen   rejwrted 
where  the  lot  of  the  children  is  such  that  any  bright- 
ness or  vigour  in  doing  school  work  can  hardly  Ix- 
looked  for.     Take  the  following  cases  as  examples  : 
— "  Hov   of    Thirteen  Years. — Rises   5   a.m.,   milks 
night  and  morning,  helps  io  turn  cream  separator, 
anil  feeds  calves  and  pigs.     .Arrives  at  school  gene- 
rally   aboui    9.45    a.m.       Boy    of    Ten    Years. — 
Rose  on  morning  of  inquiry  at  4.45  a.m.,  brought 
in  cows,  milked  six  cows,   fed  cows,   washed   feed 
tins,  cut  firewood,  and  performed  similar  duties  in 
the  evening  on   returning    from     school.      Boy    of 
'Ten  Veais. — Rose  on  day  of  inquiry  at  5.30  a.m., 
milked  six  cows,  brought  in  cows,  helped  with  hand 
separator ;    evening,    similar    duties.      Girl  of  Ten 
Years — On    day    of    inquiry    rose    at     5.30    a.m., 
milked  eight  cows,   hel])ed  feed  calves,   got  break- 
fast ;  evening,   milks,   feeds  calves,   gets  tea.      Gixl 
of   Eight  Years. — Rose  on  day  of  inquiry  at  5.30 
i.m.,  milked  five  cows,  lielped  feed  c^ilves;  similar 
duties  night  and  morning.     Girl  of  Nine  Years. — 
Rises   about   6    a.m.,    milks   three  cows,    morning; 
night,  brings  in  cows."     It  will  lie  conceded  on  all 
sides  that  wha;ever  the  dilTiculties  of  the  parents  in 
securing  suitable  labour   foi   their  farm   work,    this 
state  of   things    is   distinctly    unfair   to   the  child. 
Bu;  the  menace  to  the  morals  of  children  is,   after 
all,   the  great  concern  of   social   reformers  to-day. 
There  have  been  shocking  revelations  of  the  utter 
lack  of  moral  sense  as  to  sexual  sin  on  the  part  <  t 
numliers    of    young    {leople.        Unfortunately     per- 
nicious  literature   fosters    an     unhealthy     kind     of 
thought  and  talk  amongst  them,  and  tiie  utter  lack 
of    parental    restraint    which    prevails    to   so    wide- 
spread a  degree,  together  with  the  want  of  not  only 
more    thorough    teaching    concerning    the    perils   of 
evil  habits  and  proper  reverence  for  the  body,  but 
also  of  instruction   with  the  more  impressive  sanc- 
tions of  Divine  authority,  all  tend  to  low  ideals  of 
life.      We  must  .safeguard  the  health  of  the  rising 
generation;  but,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  moral 
debacle  in  days  to  come,  grea:er  care  must  be  taken 
in  their  training  in  habits  of  clean  thinking  and  the 
preservation  of  virtue. 
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Some  time  go  there  was  a  split  in 

The  Temperance    tin-  ranks  of  the  Temperance  party 

Party.  j,,    Victoria,    which    resulted    in    a 

number  of  the  most  prominent 
Temperance  advocates  resigning  from  the  Executive 
of  the  Viciorian  Alliance.  Quite  recently,  however, 
a  series  of  conferences  have  been  held,  with  the 
result  that  a  common  basis  of  agreement  has  been 
reached.  The  Alliance  will  be  reconstituted  on  a 
more  widely  representative  basis  ;  an  aggressive 
policv  will  be  adopted  by  all  parties  ;  and  the  Tem- 
perance party  of  Victoria  will  henceforth  present  a 
united  front  to  the  enemy.  A  few  years  have  yet 
to  run  before  the  term  for  which  the  Licences  Re- 
duction Board  was  appointed  will  expire,  and  pre- 
parations will  be  made  for  an  effective  campaign 
to  instal  Local  Option,  and  thus  enable  the  people 
of  any  locality  that  desires  it  to  abolish  the  liquor 
saloon  entirel}-  from  its  midst.  The  conferences 
which  brought  the  parties  together  again  were  con- 
vened by  the  executive  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites. 

The   beginning   of   this    month    will 

Our  National       witness     celebrations     of     "  Wattle 

Blossom.  Day,"  the  object  being  to  formally 

instal  the  golden  bloissom  which 
makes  so  manv  a.  bush  scene  one  of  rare  beauty  as 
the  floral  emblem  of  Australia.  We  shall  then  have 
our  golden  trinity.  The  golden  metal  first  drew 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  our  shores  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  and  many  a  tale  of 
advencure,  of  fortune  and  misfortune  belongs  to 
that  era.  The  "  golden  fleece"  of  our  great  sheep 
stations  is  a  mine  of  even  greater  wealth  to  us  to- 
day ;  and  the  golden  wattle,  which  breathes  only 
of  beautv  and  the  peace  of  river  banks  and  forest 
glades,  may  fitly  be  accepted  with  a  regard  as 
worthilv  held  as  is  the  rose,  shamrock,  or  thistle 
in  older  lands.  "  Gold  from  earth  to  tree-tops, 
touched  bv  fairv  hands."  the  Australian  sings  ;  "  we 
will  alwavs  low  vou  ;   vou  are  all  our  own.  ' 

Dr.      Mawson,      who     proposes     to 

The  Conquest  ol    start  later  on  in  the  year  on  a  great 

Antarctica,        voyage       of       discovery       in       the 

"  Aurora,"     is     now     looking     for 

the      balance      of       financial       support      that      is 


needed  to  enable  him  io  proceed.  The  great  coast- 
line of  .Antarctica — thousands  of  miles  in  length ; 
its  vast  monntains,  its  resources  of  marine  life  and 
possibly  of  minerals,  together  with  the  romance 
attached  to  the  search  for  the  South  Pole — the 
dream  of  several  different  nations  to-day — make  a 
voyage  like  this  of  interest  not  only  lo  the  scientist, 
but  also  to  the  man  in  the  street.  A  party  of  sturdy 
young  Australians  will  be  selected  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  applicants  for 
the-  trying  ordeal  of  battling  with  the  rigours  and 
perils  of  the  great  ice-fields  of  the  South.  This 
great  area  is  the  as  yet  unconquered  part  of 
the  globe.  Explorers  have  traversed  every  conti- 
nent and  weathered  every  sea,  but  the  Far  South 
is  still  calling  them  from  its  gigantic  ice  packs,  and 
its  spectral  Pole.  The  time  spent  in  winning  the 
North  need  not  dishearten  us,  for  never  were  men 
so  well  equipped  in  e\-ery  way  than  the  parties  that 
go  out  this  year.  Nature,  with  all  her  grim  and  for- 
bidding fortresses  which  she  has  reared  al)0Ut  the 
great  Southern  Point  which  explorers  hope  to  win, 
must  ere  long  own  man  as  her  conqueror  ;  and  we 
wish  the  Mawson  expedition  every  success. 

The  death  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor  has 
Mr.  T.  E.  removed  from  New  Zealand's  pub- 

Taylor,  ijq    life   its   most   remarkable   man. 

He  was  easily  the  finest  debater  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  But  the  things  that  will 
alwavs  remain  as  most  associated  with  Mr.  Taylor 
are  lofty  conceptions  of  public  and  private  integrity, 
wide  visions  of  national  good,  and  intense  hatred  of 
everv  public  evil.  He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion  is 
vastlv  cleaner  for  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
At  his  death  he  was  the  Mayor  of  Christchurch. 
More  than  anv  other  man  in  Parliament,  he  brought 
the  moral  side  of  public  questions  into  prominence. 
His  death  will  be  a  lieavy  blow  to  the  No-license 
Partv,  which  is  now  preparing  for  its  great  fight  at 
the  end  of  the  vear.  In  the  midst  of  the  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  gleam  of  gladness 
comes  in  the  return  to  Parliament  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Isitt  as  Mr.  Taylor's  successor.  Mr.  Isitt  is  a  re- 
former of  the  truest  t\pe.  Christchurch  North  has 
doubly  honoured  itself,  in  its  choice,  first  of  Mr, 
TavloV,  and  then  of  Mr.    Isitt.  to  represent  it. 


Beware  !     A  German  View. 

In  or<liT  111  reacli  the  lonijniii;;  African  l)ird  iho 
French  cat  has  to  step  on  to  iht  head  of  Michrl. 
I'oi'iilily  she  may  overeslimate  the  dcptli  ot  lus 
slumber. 


De  A mstrrttamtfier.'\ 

Looking  for  Honey  in  a.  Wasp's  Nest. 

France  :  "  Man  of  Silence,  for  ijoodncss  sake  say  something  I 
At  least,  may  I  ?" 

[.•\nd  on  July  1st  Germany  spoke.] 

"  GcrmaiLt'  hat  modi'  an  imfiorlant  niffve  in  Mofocco  zv/iiii 
may  Idul  to  complications  vit/i  other  Pnvtrs.  She  has  sent  the 
:^iinlioat  'Panther'  to  Anadir,  the  reason  jiiven  being  thai  Get- 
man  interest!  in  that  quarter  ate  endangered  by  the  dtslutted 
stale  of  the  eonnlry."~D.\\\.^  I'APER. 


llimli  runch.'\  [Bnmbay. 

The  Anti  Opium  Pill. 

Doctor  China  :  "  Swallow  it !  Gulp  it  down  !  .Xndye'll 
be  all  dc  better  fol  it !  " 

Indian  Kixanck  Minister  :  "  But— er — if  it  slicks  in  r.iy 
throat ! " 


KH,<-H-i.\ 


|\'irr  ra. 


Friends. 
Until  somebody  upsets  iheni— not  a  moment  longer  I 


THE    SCENE    AT    WESTMINSTER    ON    CORONATION    DAY. 

Just  before  eleven  o'clock  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  ihe  pealing  of  the  bells  told  thousands  of  people  who  were  far  out  of 
sight  of  Westminster  Alibey  that  their  Majesties  bad  arrived  there,  and  this  picture  shows  the  Royal  Coach  drawing  up  to  the  west 
entrance  to  the  Abbey. 


The 
Coronation. 


f)y     all     Ihc 
features  wliicli  have  iiccn 
jealously    handed    down 
from  generation  to  gene- 
ration   as    essential    eic 
menis    in  the  sacring   of 
English  Monarchs.     The 
religious,     political,    and 
mystical    significance    of 
the    ritual    observed    on 
such    occasions   was    set 
forth     so     fully    in    last 
month's      Riivii.w      that 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon    the    subject   here, 
more    especially    as    the 
newspapers,     daily      and 
weekly,  have  been    little 
else  than  Coronation 
broadsheets    for   the  last 
I'orlnight.     1  publish  else- 
where my  impressions  of 
tlie  ceremony  as  witnessed 
from   the    triforium,    and 
confine     myself  here    to 
an    expression    of    pio'is 
gratitude    that   the   great 
ceremonial      passed      oflf 


LONDON,  July  ist,  191 1. 
King  deorge  V.  and  Queen  Mary 
wcrr  anointed  and  crownetl  in  the 
Alibcy  of  Westminster  on  June  22. 
Tile  ceremony  \\.i.->  characteiised 
distinctive 


PItelograph  l'y\ 


vithout  a  hitch,  that  the  chief  actors  performed  their 
appointed  parts  with  reverence  and  stately  decorum, 
and  that  the  popular  rejoicings  were  not  marred  by 
any   serious   accident  or  unseemly  disorder.       King 


George's  inauguration  as  a  crowned  king  left  nothing 
to  lie  desired,  either  as  a  solemn  act  of  dedication 
and  consecration  or  as  a  poimlar  festival.  The 
weather  was  almost  ideal ;  only  one  night  was  marred 

by^'"-  The     only 

The  Empire    novelty   in- 
tiie  Crowning.  Iroduced 
into    the 
great    religious     pageant 
was  the  recognition  of  tiic 
right    of   the    Dominions 
beyond    the    sea    to   be 
represented     at      the 
crowning   of    the    King. 
The  attendance  of  Indian 
Princes   was   sparse,  but 
the  Premiers  and  M.P.'s 
from  Greater  Britain  were 
there  in    force,    and  the 
standards    of  the    Domi- 
nions and  of  India  were 
carried  in  procession  be- 
fore   the     King.        The 
only    thing   now    lacking 
to  the  new  nations  which 
have     sprung    from    our 
loins    is  that  they  should 
be   furnished  with  patron 
saints  :    St.    George     for 
nierrie  p:;ngland, St.  David 
for    gallant    little  Wales, 
St.  Andrew  for   Scotland, 
and   St.  Patrick  for    Ire- 
land, these  we  know  and  revere.     But  where  are  the 
saints  for  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland  and  India? 
A  patron  saint  alas  !  is  beyond  our  making. 


[  Toxical  Press. 


Crowned ! 


Photograph  by\ 


[  n-'.  and  D.  DffWfiey. 


AFTER    THE    CORONATION 


On  returnin"  to  the  P.ilace,  after  th.-  ceremony  in  the  Al.hey,  the  Kin-  and  Queen  appeared  on  the  balcony,  robed  and 
crowned  in  this  way.  The  King  wore  several  different  robes  during  the  Coronation  Service,  but  this  is  the  robe  of  purple  velvet 
which  His  Majesty  wore  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 


The    Review   of    Reviews. 


The  People 

nnd 

the  Sovereign. 


The  crowds  in  the  street  were 
smaller  than  at  the  last  Coro- 
nation, a  Tesult  unintention- 
ally produced  by  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  police  to  guard  against  any  accident 
which  might  reproduce  on  ever  so  small  a  scale  the 
ghastly  catastrophe  which  marred  the  crowning  of 
the  present  Tsar.  Every  street  leading  into  the  line 
of  the  Royal  Procession  was  closed  by  stout  wooden 
gates — in  some  cases  doubled — so  that  within  London 
town  there  came  into  being  an  inner  city  of  a 
hundred  gates,  which  at  once  impressed  and  oppressed 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  The  gates  themselves 
might  not  have  kept  the  multitude  away  had  the 
police  not  closed  the  thoroughfares  and  the  bridges 
to  wheeled  traffic  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
generally  issued  orders  which  assumed  that  they 
anticipated  an  immense  and  unmanageable  crowd. 
As  a  result  of  the  gates  and  the  regulations  the 
masses  stayed  at  home  or  went  out  of  town.  It  was 
the  rare  exception  for  any  of  the  gates  to  be  closed, 
and  the  regulations  forbidding  traffic  appeared  to  be 
absurd  in  view  of  the  many  streets  that  were 
almost  deserted. 

The  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas 
were  all  represented.  But  although 
the  Standard  of  Ireland  was  borne 
m  the  King's  procession,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
This  was,  let  us  hope,  the  last  time  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  people  will  be  absent  from  the 
crowning  of  the  King.  It  appears  that  so  great  has 
been  the  improvement  of  feeling  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Government  that  Mr.  Redmond 
and  thirty-three  members  of  the  Irish  Party  were  in 
favour  of  attending  the  Coronation.  But  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  fearing  the  change  of  policy 
would  be  misunderstood,  voted  for  maintaining  the 
policy  of  abstention.  The  party  being  so  equally 
divided,  Mr.  Redmond  decided  not  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority.  That  there  should  have 
been  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  Mr. 
Redmond  should  have  been  in  favour  of  adopting  a 
less  irreconcilable  attitude,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  representatives  should  have  approved  the 
advice  of  their  leader,  came  as  a  series  of  welcome 
surprises  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Liberals,  who 
had  no  expectation  that  their  policy  of  justice  had 
thawed  so  much  ice.  It  remains  to  be  seen  from  the 
King's  reception  in  Ireland  how  far  this  change  of 
temper  has  spread  to  the  masses. 


The 
Absentees. 


The  Royal    procession    through 
The  'be  City  and  South  London  on 

Coronation  Festivities,  the  day  following  the  Corona- 
tion was  a  splendid  pageant, 
which  only  lacked  the  presence  of  Prince  Eddie  and 
the  younger  children  to  attain  to  ideal  perfection. 
On  Saturday,  after  a  night  of  rain,  the  King 
went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  steamed  through 
the  long  lines  of  the  Fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Solent.  On  Monday  there  was  a  gala  representa- 
tion at  the  Opera  House — which  was  smothered 
in  100,000  roses — in  which  the  Russian  dancers 
were  the  chief  attraction  on  the  stage.  On  Tuesday, 
after  the  garden  party  at  Buckingham  Palace — at 
which  was  noted  with  some  surprise  the  presence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  attended 
the  Coronation  without  an  invitation — the  King  and 
his  Royal  visitors  held  what  may  be  described  as  a 
full-dress  parade  of  some  300  of  the  leading  actors 
and  actresses  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  served  up  snippets  of  a  variety  of  plays, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  theatre, 
when  it  pleased,  could  rival  the  music-hall  in  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  tit-bitty  turns.  On  ^^^ednesday  the 
King  went  to  Norwich  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show. 
On  Thursday  he  rode  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to  thank 
God  for  all  His  mercies,  as  a  kind  of  official  grace 
before  the  magnificent  lunch  at  the  Guildhall.  The 
Royal  children  were  present  this  time,  and  the  Royal 
progress  through  the  City  Road  was  much  appreciated 
by  Northern  London.  On  Friday  the  King  and 
Queen  drove  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  see  their 
100,000  guests  from  the  schools  of  London  enjoying 
the  treat  provided  for  them  in  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  Palace  at  Sydenham.  On  Saturday  t|-,ey  left 
London  for  ^^'indsor.  There  for  the  moment  the 
narrative  breaks  off.  The  clouds  got  a  little  dark 
sometimes.  But  the  sun  seems  always  to  have  shone 
on  the  Royal  carriage,  for  to  this  King,  as  to  his 
Grandmother,  the  sun  appears  to  be  a  courtier. 

For  one  person  who  witnessed  the 

The  Triumph        Coronation  processions  on  the  days 

Photography.       on  which  they  occurred  hundreds 

have  seen  every  deiail  represented 

in    the  cinematograph  exhibition.s.     The  Coronation 

procession,  which  was  not  over  until  after  two  o'clock 

on   Thursday,   was    displayed    in    the    music-halls    of 

Paris  the  .same  evening,  which  is  a  record  of   what 

can    be    done   when   the   sun  as  artist  and  steam  as 

charioteer  assist  man  in  attaining  his  ends.     But  the 

greatest  triumph   of  all  is  to  be  seen  twice  a  day  at 

the  Scala  Theatre,  where,  by  the  Kinemacolour  pro- 
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rcss,  (he  whole  splendid  jxigeant  of  tin:  Coronation 
(ilcliralions  — outside  the  Aliliey  —  from  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Victoria  Memorial  down  to  the  Naval 
Review  in  the  Solent,  may  be  seen  in  living  colours. 
It  is  well  worth  making  a  trip  to  London  from 
I'ltima  Thule  for  nolliing  else  but  lo  see  the  Coronation 
pagiant  in  the  Scala.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
;igainst  it  is  that  the  vivid  realism  of  actual  colour^ 
for  the  pictures  have  caught  the  gleam  and  glitter  of 
the  light  on  helmet  and  cuirass  and  the  glimmering 
glorv  of  sun  and  wave — somewhat  spoils  the  spectator 
for  all  other  cinematograph  exhibitions.  Kincma- 
colour  is  a  latter-day  miracle.  You  see  wiiat  has 
happened  exactly  as  it  happened,  and  it  enables  us  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  past  scenes 
revive  before  the  eye  of  the  clairvoyant.  It  also 
carries  with  it  a  new  and  awe-ins[)iring  suggestion  as 
to  the  actual  possibilities  of  a  real  Day  of  Judgment 
when  the  books  shall  be  opened,  when  all  that  is  bad 
shall  be  revealed. 

Amid  the  general  jubilation  many 

.p^g  a  heart    turned  with    loving  sym- 

widowed  Queen,     patliy  to  the  lonely  figure  of  the 

widowed  Queen  Alexandra,  who 
remained  at  Sandringham  during  the  festal  week, 
which  must  have  been  crowded  with  sad  and  poig- 
nant memories.  Fortunately  the  Empress  Marie  of 
Russia  was  able  to  spend  the  time  with  her  sister 
in  her  Norfolk  retreat  Lord  Grey,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  his  chivalrous  heart,  sent  Queen 
.Alexandra  a  message  of  sympathy 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  to  which 
Her  Majesty  made  a  cordial  and 
characteristic  response.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  Queen  Dowager  is  always 
difticult.  Hut  in  the  jiresent  instance, 
when  the  close.st  ties  of  atTection 
unite  the  new  Sovereigns  and  their 
former  Queen,  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle  in  securing  for 
the  nation  the  services  of  both 
Queens.  Altogether  apart  from  her 
regal  position.  Queen  Alexandra 
achieved  so  complete  a  conquest  of 
the  love  of  the  nation  that  as  long 
as  ever  she  lives  her  personality 
will  enrich  the  monarchy  more 
than  her  crown  ever  enhanced  her 
charm.  Her  Majesty  is  a  great 
Imperial  as.set,  and  when  the  King 
and    the    Queen    set    off  on    tlieir 
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travels  to  India  and  other  dominions  oversea 
they  will  be  able  to  do  .so  with  less  anxiety,  bccausG 
they  will  leave  behind  them  Queen  Alexandra  to 
represent  the  Crown.  Her  reappearance  in  the 
national  service  will  be  hailed  with  unaflTected 
enthusiasm. 

The  Crowning  of  the  King  was 
like  the  driving  in  of  the  golden 
spike  which  celebrated  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  railway  com- 
munication between  the  .Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  linked  up  the  great  past  of  the  national  history  with 
the  vast  unexplored  future.  But  the  Imjierial  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  the  same  month,  represents 
the  way-bills,  the  railway  guides  of  the  traffic- 
managers  who  are  responsible  for  the  successful 
transport  of  the  nation  and  all  its  impedimenta  from 
the  past  to  the  future.  As  it  is  difificult  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  service  in  the  grey 
Abbey,  so  it  is  equally  difficult  to  overestimate  the  wide- 
reaching  significance  of  the  work  accomplished  at  the 
Imperial  Conference.  In  another  place  I  have 
attempted  to  indicate  in  salient  outline  the  meaning 
of  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  and 
the  bearing  of  these  decisions  not  merely  on  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire,  but  on  the  progress  of 
the  whole  world.  The  Conference  has  unfurled  the 
flag  of  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  based  upon 
Cobden's  maxim  :  as  much  intercourse  as  possible 
between  the  peoples  and  as  little  as  possible  between 


Westminster  Cazt'tte,} 

The  Old  Lion  and  the  Young  Lions. 

[Daipi  for  an  /mf-aial  friiZf.) 
The  Younc,  Dominion  Lions  :  "  We  shall  soon  be  as  big  as  Daddy  I" 
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A    BRILLIANT    GROUP. 

The  Indian  and  Colo.iial  Contingents  ia  the  Royal  Processions  aroused  great  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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the  Governments.  Tbe  policy  of  a  concentrated, 
cast-iron  Empire,  whose  members  should  be  bound 
together  by  tariff  chains  and  compelled  to  march 
at  word  of  command  given  by  a  central 
executive,  was  resolutely  —  let  us  hope  finally  — 
repudiated.  But  in  every  possible  way  the  Conference 
sought  to  knit  closer  together  the  people  of  the 
Dominions  with  the  old  folk  at  home,  and  suggested 
many  useful  methods  in  which  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth might  be  secured  by  the  collection  and  inter- 
change of  information  and  by  the  free  services  of  a 
fraternal  union.  If  they  carried  this  a  little  too  far  in 
rejecting  a  scheme  for  a  general  system  of  labour 
exchanges,  that  was  but  an  excess  of  zeal  which  more 
experience  and  greater  confidence  will  rectify.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dominions  were  admitted  for  the 
first  time  into  the  inner  secrets  of  an  Imperial  poHcy 
of  defence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  committing  them 
to  any  obligations,  but  in  order  that  in  taking  their 
own  independent  course  they  might  do  so  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  policy  of  their  senior  partner. 

Sir  Joseph  \Vard,  of  New  Zealand, 
The  Honours  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
the  Con'ference.  Conference  as  the  advocate  of  the 
policy  which  the  Conference  re- 
pudiated. The  majority  of  the  Conference  won  their 
game  by  cannoning  oft'  the  New  Zealand  proposals. 
But  they  did  it  so  deftly  that  no  one  has  been  louder 
in  praise  of  its  decisions  than  Sir  Joseph  Ward  him- 
self. The  chief  figure  in  the  Conference,  and  not 
only  its  chief  figure,  but  its  dominant  personality, 
was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Australia, 
supplied  a  new  and  most  interesting  element. 
General  Botha,  who  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Malan,  was  a  striking  figure,  whose  very 
presence  in  the  Conference  was  an  eloquent  re- 
minder of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
British  Empire  is  founded.  Sir  E.  Morris  was  a 
genial  and  welcome  representative  of  our  oldest 
Colony.  Among  the  Home  Ministers  Mr.  Asquith 
distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly  control  of  its 
deliberations  ;  Sir  E.  Grey,  by  his  lucid  and  out- 
spoken exposition  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  Minister  who  impressed  the  Premiers  most  of 
all  by  his  unfailing  sympathy,  his  keen  intellectual 
appreciation  of  their  arguments,  and  his  delightful 
courtesy  and  honhomic,  was  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  won  his  spurs  with  distinc- 
tion at  this  first  Imperial  Conference  he  has  attended 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  If  Mr. 
Harcourt  remains  long  enough  at  the  Colonial  Office 


Downing  Street  will  cease  to  be  a  by-word  in  the 
Dominions  oversea. 

^Vhile  the    representatives   of  the 

The  Wreckers       young,  virile   and  growing   Demo- 

the  Constitution,     cracies   from   oversea  were  laying 

the  foundations  for  a  vaster  and 
freer  Empire  than  has  hitherto  been  dreamed  of,  the 
pro-consuls  of  the  despotically-governed  dependencies 
were  busily  engaged  in  summoning  the  nobles  of 
Britain  to  wreck  the  free  Constitution  of  the  Mother- 
land. It  was  significant  that  Lord  Cromer  should 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
Veto  Bill,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring    the 
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Just  ■what  the  Amendments  mean. 

threatened  authority  of  the  House  of  Common.^, 
into  a  measure  confirming  the  usurped  ascendency 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  enterprise  Lord 
Cromer  commanded  the  support  of  his  brother 
pro-consuls.  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner,  and 
a,  four-to-one  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  supreme 
in  Money  Bills  was  assailed  by  an  amendment  which 
gave  the  House  of  Lords  the  ultimate  control  of  all 
Finance  Bills  which  touched  on  questions  of  public 
policy.  The  device  by  which  this  attack  was  masked 
was  too  transparent  lo  deceive  anyone.  When  any 
Bill— say  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget— is  declared,  by 
a  Joint  Committee  of  fourteen  persons  nominated  in 
equal  proportions  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  contain   any  provisions    which    bring 
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the  Bill  within  ihe  category  of  gcnctal  legislation,  it  is 
to  bu  taken  out  of  Ihe  autiiority  of  I'aHianicnt  and 
referred  to  a  plrbiscite  of  the  whole  electorate. 
This  is  not  conciliation  or  compromise.  It  is  simjily 
an  insolent  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  even  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  recognised. 

To  this   and    all    similar   amend- 

Thc  Only  Possible    ments   the    Government   and    the 

Response.  House    of    Commons    can    only 

make  one  response.  They  sent 
U()  to  the  Second  rhaml>er  a  measure  asking  for 
bread  ;  the  Lords  have  substituted  for  it  a  measure 
giving  them  a  slone.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
three  limes  in  succes.sion  have  returned  three-figure 
majorities  declaring  that  when  the  two  Houses  differ 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  prevail — 
always  in  the  case  of  money  Bills,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  other  Bills  when  the  same  Bill  has  been  sent  up 
thrice  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of 
Lords  replies  by  demanding  that  its  power 
over  money  Bills  shall  be  increased,  and  that 
its  power  over  all  other  Bills  of  importance  shall 
remain  intact.  It  is  as  if  Ciiarles  L,  when 
asked  to  give  his  assent  to  the  I'etition  of  Rights, 
had  responded  by  decreeing  the  abolition  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lords  will  be  allowed  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity.  Then  when  the  Bill  for 
securing  the  domination  of  the  Peers  is  sent  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  will  promptly  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments and  send  the  Bill  back  in  its  original  shape. 
If  the  Peers  ])ersist  in  their  amendments  the  Bill  will 
be  lost.  Parliament  will  then  be  prorogued.  A  new 
Session  will  at  once  be  summoned  and  writs  of 
summons  will  be  issued  to  as  many  ]icrsons  as  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  Government  a  working 
majority  in  the  L'pper  House.  'J'he  Bill  will  then  be 
introduced  and  passed  into  law. 

The  Tory  majority  in  'he  House 
The  Position  o*"  ^ords  is  simply  trying  it  on. 
of  Ihe  Crown.      They  do  not  realise  that  in  dealing 

with  the  Liberal  majority  they  are 
dealing  not  with  the  representatives  of  a  party,  Init 
with  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  They 
indulge  in  a  wild  hope  that  King  George,  whom  the 
nation  refused  to  crown  until  he  had  sworn  a  solemn 
oath  to  obey  the  law  and  re'^pect  the  Constitution,  will 
forget  his  oath  and  risk  his  Crown  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  headstrong  folly. 
The  King's  position  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  la^t 
man  in  the  realm  to  have  any  doubt  about  it  is  the 
King  himself.    He  can  only  govern  ihrcugh  Ministers 


who,  by  their  command  of  a  majority  iji  liic  i louse 
of  Commons,  can  secure  supplies  for  cariying  on  the 
government  of  the  realm.  There  are  no  other 
Ministers  within  sight  e.\cept  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  form  a  Cabinet  that 
can  last  a  day.  The  nation  has  on  t«o  successive 
occasions,  being  appealed  to  for  a  definite  opinion 
on  this  very  issue,  sent  up  a  majority  of  over  one 
hundred,  pledged  to  the  last  man  to  refuse  supplies 
to  any  Cabinet  that  did  not  secure  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  right  of  the  Commons  over  money  Bills 
which  the  Peers  had  usurjied.  There  is  no  sign  in  any 
quarter  that  the  constituencies  have  changed  their 
mind.  The  King  has  therefore  no  option  but  to 
allow  his  prerogative  to  be  used  in  order  to  enable 
his  government  to  be  carried  on.  He  of  all  men 
must  obey  the  law.  The  Constitution  makes  his 
action  automatic  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  If  Mr.  Asquith  advises  him  to  create  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Peers,  and  declares  that 
without  such  a  creation  he  can  no  longer  be  answer- 
able for  the  carrying  on  of  the  King's  government, 
the  King  will  make  the  Peers.  He  cannot  help  him- 
self. Hence  the  Peers  arc  playing  a  suicidal  game. 
If  they  p.iss  the  Veto  Bill  it  will  only  be  a  case 
of  stalemate.  If  they  reject  it  they  will  be  check- 
mate. 

All    this  is  so  obvious    that  it  is 

The  hardly  worth  while  insisting  upon  it. 

Creation  of  Peers.    It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  sheer 

waste  of  time  discussing  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  public  is  dog  sick 
of  the  wliole  controversy.  What  it  wants  is  to  be 
done  with  it  once  for  all.  The  only  interesting 
question  is  whether  the  Government,  if  things  come 
to  a  crisis,  will  advise  the  King  to  withhold  writs  of 
summons  to  all  the  Peers  who  by  their  failure  to 
attend  regularly  in  their  place  in  Parliament,  say,  since 
1900,  have  shown  such  contempt  of  the  Sovereign  as 
to  justify  him  in  ignoring  their  existence  in  future. 
Ministers  would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  The 
last  barrier  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
was  removed  when  the  House  of  Lords  itself  p.nssed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  henceforth  no  one  should 
take  his  seat  merely  because  of  his  hereditary  title. 
If  Ministers  boldly  acted  u])on  this  direction  and 
refused  to  summon  any  Peers  but  those  who  have 
made  a  regular  attendance  in  the  last  dozen  years 
—  for  those  who  have  di.sobeyed  the  Royal  summons 
for  a  series  of  Parliaments  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  they  are  passed  over  when  the  new  writs  are  issued — 
not  more  than  200  members  of  the  old  House  would 
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find    themselves    in    Westminster. 

'I'lie  creation  of  loo   new  Liberal 

Peers  would  llieii  give  us  a  House. 

of   manageable    si/e    with    a   good 

working     Liberal     majority.      'I'he 

ol)jection   to  permanently  watering 

the   peerage   coukl    be    turned    by 

vesting  the  succession   to  each    ol 

the  200  new  i)ecrages  in  the  infant 

son  of  the    Earl    of  Crewe.     Life 

jieerages  are    unconstitutional,    but 

tlie  King  can  vest  the  succession  to 

any  new  creation  in  any  person  he 

pleases. 

The  more   I    il- 

reflect  upon   the 

Insurance       Bill 

the  more  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  will  not  pass  into 
law    this    session.      The  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  hailed  when  the 
House  was  under  the  oiagnetic  spell 
of   Mr.   Lloyd  C.eorge's   eloquence 
was  ominous.     A  similar  unanimity 
preceded  the  rejection  of  the  Irish 
University   Bill.      Everyone  recog- 
nises the  skill,  the  courage,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author  of  the  Bill. 
But  the  longlish  nation  must  have 
undergone  a  total  transformation  if 
it    accepts   this    Bill    without   very 
much  more  consideration  than  can 
be  given  to  it  in  the  present  month 
of  July.     The  more  it  is  examined 
the    more    its   opponents  multiply. 
The  doctors  are  in  the  forefront  of 
its   critics,  but   they  by  no    means 
stand  alone.     A  large  and  powerful 
body  of  public  opinion  dislikes  the  Bill,  not  because 
it  gives  the  doctors  too  little  money,  but  because  it 
gives  them  too  much  power.     That  is  inevitable  under 
any  system  of  State  insurance.     It  may  be  very  absurd, 
but  it  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  there  are  millions  of 
Britons  who  object  to  place  their  liberty  and  their 
right  to  their  own  persons  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  and 
intolerant  medical  hierarchy.       Surgeons  are  far  too 
eager  to  cut  and  carve  even  now  when  they  have  no 
omni]wtent   medical  board  to  compel  the  sufferer  to 
submit  to  the  lancet.    The  Times  pointed  out  the  other 
day  the  existence  of  these  irrational  persons  who  claim 
a  proprietorship  of  their  own   bodies.     The  phrase 
is  a  potable  one,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered. 


By  permission  of  tlu  frofrielors  of  ' 


Punch."] 

The  Doctor. 

(With  Apologies  to  Sir  Luke  Fildis,  R.A.) 
P\TIENT  (General  rractilioner)  :   "This  treatment  will  be  the  death  of  me.' 
DoeroR  Bill  :  "  I  dare  say  you  know  best.     Still  there's  always  a  chance." 


It  is  within  the  memory  of  many 

Have  we  a  Right     tnen     how    practically    the    whole 

Our  own'°Persons  ?  medical   profession   insisted  upon 

claiming  the  right  to  violate  in- 
strumentally  the  person  of  every  woman  in  a  garrison 
town  whom  any  police  spy  chose  to  denounce  as 
unchaste.  That  odious  despotism  was  broken  down 
by  iMrs.  Josephine  Butler,  but  the  doctors  gave  up 
their  prey  with  loud  outcries  of  indignation  and 
regret.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  the  same  pro- 
fession was  compelled  to  abandon  the  right  com- 
pulsorily  to  vaccinate  against  smallpox  every  infant 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  give  them  their 
head  they  will  soon  be  proposing  to  inoculate  us  all 
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against  syphilis.  Tliat  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Bill 
will  undoubtedly  increa.se  the  power  of  the  doctor 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  this  article  in  the  Tunes  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  After  complaining  that 
many  people  refuse  to  submit  to  operations  until  it 
is  too  late,  the  Tiiius  proceeds  :  — 

Such  people  claim  .1  proprielorship  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
a  right  10  neglect  them  if  such  be  their  pleasure  ;  but  then'  cases 
will  assume  a  new  asjiecl  if  the  diseases  under  which  they  elect 
10  sufler  are  recognised  ns  conferring  upon  them  a  claim  to 
participate  in  a  national  fund. 

The  Tunes  then  proceeds  to  mention  as  cases  where 
this  question  might  arise  besides  that  of  cancer  : — 

Casesofjointdisea.se,  of  hernia,  of  badly  united  fracture,  of  im- 
pending loss  of  sight,  consumptives  who  will  take  no  care  either  for 
themselves  or  their  families,  diabetics  who  will  observe  no  rules 
of  diet,  and  so  on  through  a  long  catalogue  of  diseases  to  the 
severity  of  which  the  patient  himself  is  olten  a  contributor.  In 
all  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  receipt  of  a  national 
subvention  should  carry  with  it  a  duty  to  adopt  all  proper 
means  for  the  resloratio'n  of  health  ;  and,  if  this  be  conceded, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  functions  of  a  medical  board  should  be 
extended  to  such  cases  also,  and  that  obstinate  refusal  to  submit 
to  treatment  should  involve  a  forfeiture  of  benefit. 

Here  we  have  a  foreshadowing  of 

What  the    new    despotism.       It    is    of 

this  i^s^Leading      ^^^^^^    be.ieficent    in    its    aims; 

despotisms  usually  are.  But  just 
think  what  it  amounts  to  !  W«  are  all  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  an  insurance  fund,  but  we  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  insurance  unless 
we  let  the  State-recognised  doctors  cut  and  carve  our 
bodies  as  they  will  and  regulate  our  diet  according  to 
their  ideas  of  what  is  good  for  us  to  eat.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  insist  that  the  doctors  shall  deprive 
all  women  of  the  maternity  grant  if  they  produce 
babies  in  too  rapid  succession.  After  that,  with 
the  example  of  vivisectionists  before  us,  it  will  not  be 
a  far  cry  to  a  demand  for  a  forfeiture  of  all  benefits 
unless  we  are  willing  to  allow  the  State  surgeons  to 
vivisect  us  at  their  Own  sweet  will  and  pleasure.  If 
anyone  thinks  that  this  is  far-fetched,  I  would  remind 
him  of  the  welcome  e.xtended  last  month  by  the 
West  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  to 
the  foreign  doctor  Neisser,  who  stands  branded  before 
the  world  as  the  peipetrator  of  one  of  the  most  odious 
crimes  of  which  man  can  be  guilty.  This  criminal 
was  invited  to  lecture  at  Kensington  Town  Hall  on 
Tune  29th  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilis."  According  to  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circular  this  man  stands  convicted  on  his  own 
admission  of  having  injected 

eight  healthy  persons,  with  the  result  of  communicating  syphilis 
to  four  of  them.  A  girl  who  had  had  a  subcutaneous  injection 
came  to  the  hospital  three  years  after  the  injection  sufiering  from 
cerebral  syphilis.  Three  girl;  who  had  received  intravenous 
injections  developed  syphilis,  one  a  month,  another  between 
five  and  six  months,  and  the  third  a  year,  after  the  inoculation. 


The  draymen  of  Barclay's  Brewery  horsewhipped 
Haynau,  Field-Marshal  though  he  was;  but  the 
Kensington  doctors  do  honour  to  a  colleague  who 
inoculates  innocent  children  wllh  syphilis  in  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  science  ! 

If  they    do    these    thii-.gs    in    the 
A  Premium         green  tree,  what  will  they  do  in  the 
beinrsick.         dry  ?  Doctors  and  priests  are  of  all 
persons  the  last  to  be  entrusted  with 
absolute  power  over  the  bodies  of  men.     Their  aims 
are  so  good,  their  intentions  so  benevolent ;  they  are 
so  eager  to  secure  our  salvation  that  they  resort  with  a 
clear  conscience— the  one  to  vivisection,  the  other  to 
autos-da-fe.     Of  the  two  tyrannies  that  of  the  doctors 
will  be  the   most  intolerable  because  so  much  more 
searching.       This,    however,    is    only    one    of    the 
objections  to  the  Bill.     Another  is  that  it  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  malingering.    To  ofler  a  weekly  payment 
of  ten  shillings  to  a  man  merely  for  being  sick  looks 
very  much  like  paying  a  man  to  be  sick.     At  present 
we  often  throw  off  sickness  by  sheer  e.xercise  of  will 
power.     We  simply  cannot  artbrd  to  be  sick  and  we  are 
not  sick.  The  will  to  be  well  is  worth  more  than  doctor's 
medicine.     To  weaken  that  will  by  offering  a  man 
ten  shillings  a  week  for  throwing  up   the  sponge  and 
cToing   to   bed  will   certainly  multiply  invalids.      In 
Germany  the  percentage  of  sickness  is  said  to  have 
gone  up  40  per  cent,  since  the  insurance  system  was 
introduced.     Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
matter.     If  a   man  takes  a  malady  in  time  he  may 
have   but   a   short   illness,   whereas    by    postponing 
the  treatment  he  may  die.     Mr.  Gladstone  went  to 
bed  whenever  he  got  a  bad  cold,  and  stayed  there  till 
he  crot  well.     There  will  be  many  who  will  follow  his 
example  when  they  can  secure  ten  shillings  a  week 
by  resting  between  the  blankets. 

The  ignorant  impatience  of  tax- 
ation which  has  wrecked  many  a 
Pay  !  Pay  !  ay .  p^Qn^jgi^g  scheme  of  the  legislator 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  none  of 
its  force  when  the  taxation  takes  the  form  of  a  weekly 
levy  of  insurance  money.  "  It  is  surprising,"  said  a 
man  the  other  day,  "  how  unpopular  the  idea  of  the 
fourpence  a  week  stoppage  off  wages  is  w^ith  many 
working  men."  "  My  servant  girls,"  said  another, 
■'  don't  see  why  they  should  pay  that  others  should 
benefit."  A  large  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  North 
estimates  that  the  Insurance  Bill  will  cost  it  _;^3o,ooo 
per  annum,  or  i  per  cent,  upon  its  total  capital. 
Add  to  this  the  firm  conviction  of  the  doctors  that  in 
many  cases  the  Bill  will  cost  them  25  per  cent,  of 
their  income,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  be  "  rose"" 
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/  )>c.s  all  the  way  "  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  I'^xcliciiucr. 
I  tlo  not  iiR'nlioii  these  things  as  argunicnis  against 
ihis  or  any  other  Slate  Insurance  Hill.  I  only  point 
to  them  as  juslifving  my  conviction  that  tiiis  particular 
cflort  to  lush  Society  by  a  shortcut  to  the  milleiiniuni 
will  finil  many  more  obstacles  in  lis  way  than 
sanguine  people  imagine.  The  British  people 
are  sluggish  and  intensely  conservative,  especially 
when  new  taxation  is  involved.  If  .Mr.  I.loyd  George 
gets  his  Bill  through  this  Session  I  shall  have  to 
revise  very  extensively  my  conception  of  the  character 
of  our  people.  But  this  is  no  leason  for  despon- 
dency. Some  day  we  shall  all  be  willing  to  pay  the 
l)rice  of  a  ticket  for  the  millennium,  but  we  shall 
want  to  do  a  good  deal  of  considering  before  we 
decide  that  the  chance  of  getting  there  is  worth 
risking  the  fare. 

"Double,  double  toil  and  irouble, 
The 

Witches-  CRuldron  ^'"^  '»""  ■•""''  '-"■•*"'''^°"  ^"^^^'^ " 

'"  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  for  the 

Morocco.  .  ,      . 

three  witches — I'r.ince,  Spain  and 

(ierinany — who  are  muttering  their  incantations  round 
the  Empire  of  Morocco.  In  the  Fiisitivist  Jia'icw 
Professor  Beesly  expresses  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  French,  having  put  a  garrison  in  Fez,  mean  to 
"ceep  it  there.  Spain  is  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  the  slice  of  Morocco  allotted  to  her  by  the  Franco- 
Spanish  secret  treaty  of  1904.  Has  Germany  been 
squared  ?  asks  the  I'ositivist  Professor.  The  tirst  day  in 
July  has  brought  the  answer.  Germany  is  landing  troops 
in  Morocco,  a  German  gunboat  is  to  take  possession  of 
the  port  of  Aghadir  in  the  hinterland  of  which  German 
citizens  have  large  economic  interests.  Of  course 
Germany  is  merely  acting  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  either  France  or 
Spain  to  make  protest.  But  what  about  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras,  and  the  other  signatories — Austria,  Italy, 
Britain  and  America  ?  Surely  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  three  intervening  Powers  are  acting  in 
accordance  with  or  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  that  international  treaty  is  one  which  the  Hague 
Conference  declared  to  be  of  all  others  most  suscep- 
tible of  settlement  by  arbitration.  President  Talt, 
as  the  President  of  the  only  independent  State— for 
England  tied  up  with  F'rance,  and  Austria  and  It.ily 
with  Germany,  are  not  as  free  as  America— might 
suggest  with  advantage  a  reference  to  the  Hague. 

The    French   are   unfortunate    in 

.,     '^^^      ^        their   Ministry.      First    of  all    an 
N(W  French 
Premier.  aeroplane,  swooping  from  mid-air, 

as  if  it  weie  the  instrument  of  the 

vengeance  ol  Zeus,  slew  the   Minister  for  War  and 


crippled  the  Premier,  M.  Monis.  Being  confronted 
with  a  ([uasi  civil  war  between  the  departments  of  the 
.\ul)e  and  the  Marne  over  the  right  to  label  their 
wine  bottles  "champagne,"  the  Cabinet  wobbled  and 
Wobbled  again,  but  it  did  not  fall.  Then  it  devised 
a  scheme  of  proportional  reprtsentation  which 
the  Radical  Left  disliked.  Finally,  M.  Goiran, 
the  new  Minister  of  War,  made  a  speech  de. 
daring  that  it  was  imjjossible  to  place  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  French  army  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  general,  whereupon  the  Chamber 
howled  at  him,  and,  proceeding  to  a  division, 
Ministers  were  declared  to  be  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  seven.  In  reality  this  was  a  mistake  of  the  tellers. 
The  Government  had  actually  secured  a  small 
majority.  The  significance  of  the  division  was  imme- 
diately recognised.  M.  .Moms  resigned.  M.  Cail- 
laux,  his  I*"inance  Minister,  stei)ped  into  his  shoes. 
There  was  a  general  shulTle  of  portfolios,  M.  de 
Selves  becoming  Foreign  Minister  in  place  of  M. 
Cruppi ;  M.  Uelcasse  remains  at  the  .\dmiralty  ;  M. 
Caillaux  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  French  edition  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  all  his  energy  and  more  than 
his  highly-developed  instinct  of  looking  after  No.  1. 
Morocco,  Champagne,  Pro[)ortional  Representation 
and  the  Budget  are  four  thorny  questions,  any  one  of 
which  may  prove  fatal  to  M.  Caillaux.  But  his 
motto  seems  to  be,  "Who's  afiaid?"  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  he  will  pull  it  off. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  in- 
Ilell  let  Loose  dependent  credible  foreign  wit- 
Albania,  nesses,  the  Turkish  army  has  let 
loose  Hell  in  Northern  Albania. 
Torghut  Pasha  acting,  it  is  said,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  at  Salonika,  has 
waged  a  campaign  of  extermination  against  the 
Northern  Albanians,  sparing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  burning  their  houses,  and  making  a 
wilderness  after  the  approved  methods  employed 
by  Lord  Kitchener  in  the  Boer  War.  The  Spectator 
feels  it  would  hardly  do  to  denounce  Torghut  Pasha 
in  the  light  of  the  benedictions  it  showered  upon  the 
operations  of  the  British  Army  in  South  Africa. 
The  Turk,  of  course,  improved  upon  the  British 
example.  We  did  not  massacre  and  outrage  women 
and  children.  We  only  shut  them  up  in  concentration 
camps,  where  they  died  by  thousands.  The  whole 
southern  border  of  Montenegro  is  now  converted  into 
a  concentration  camp,  where  the  victims  who  have 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Ottoman  soldiery  are  being 
fed  from  day  to  day  by  the  Montenegrins,  whose 
slender    resources   can    ill    stand    the    strain.      The 
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situation  is  a  curious  reproduction  of  the  rising  in 
Herzegovina  in  1875-6  which  brought  about  the 
last  great  war  in  the  Balkans.  Judging  by  the  re- 
curring cycles  of  war  and  peace  in  those  regions  a 
war  is  about  due.  Montenegro  and  Turkey  have 
both  been  warned  that  if  they  fight  no  one  will  come 
to  their  aid  ;  which,  again,  is  an  ominous  preliminary 
of  war  in  those  regions. 

If  Ministers  had  put  up  Sir  Edward 

The  Declaration      Grey  to  make  a  speech  about  the 
London.  Declaration   of   London    the    day 

after  it  was  signed  explaining 
exactly  what  it  was,  what  it  did,  and  what  it  did  not 
do,  and  why  it  was  necessary  to  sign  it,  two  days  of 
debate  would  have  been  .saved  and  an  infinite  deal 
of  nonsense  would  have  been  choked  off.  A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,  and  if  responsible  Ministers  hold 
their  tongues,  the  Bowleses  and  the  Daily  Mails  are 
ever  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
misrepresenting  the  issue  and  of  causing  all  manner  of 
alarms  to  prejudice  the  discussion.  The  whole  episode 
of  the  agitation  against  the  Declaration  of  London  has 
been  most  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  large 
sections  of  the  public,  wliocan  apparently  be  befooled 
to  any  e.\tent  when  anyone  raises  the  cry  of  "  Made 
in  Germany,"  and  to  the  smaller  section  of  respon- 
sible Ministers  who  ought  to  have  extinguished  the 
whole  outcry  by  a  cold  douche  of  facts  the  moment 
the  agitation  began.  As  soon  as  the  Declaration  was 
debated,  whether  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  the  Imperial  Conference.'the  oppo- 
sition collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder.  This  was 
inevitable,  for,  as  was  well  said  by  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood,  eighteen-twentieths  of  the  arguments  used 
against  it  are  based  upon  an  entire  ignorance  of  its 
contents.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Declaration 
improves  our  position  all  round,  whether  we  are 
neutrals  or  whether  we  are  belligerents.  The  fact 
that  it  does  not  improve  it  as  much  as  we  could  have 
wished  is  no  reason  for  not  taking  all  that  we  can  get 
— and  asking  for  more. 

It    is  with    very    profound    regret 

The  Decadence      that   we    read    Mr.    Balfour's    out- 
of  i_        1  ■ 

Mr.  Balfour.        break   agamst   the    Declaration   at 

the  Tory  meeting  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel.  It  was  the  most  lamentable  confirmation  of 
the  accusations  which  many  of  his  own  followers  are 
nowadays  bringing  against  their  leader.  His  speech 
was  everything  which  a  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour  at  his 
best  is  not.  It  was  inept  and  ill-informed.  It 
was  equally  bad  in  form,  in  spirit,  and  in  sub- 
stance.      It   was,    in    short,    utterly   and    altogether 


unworthy  of  a  statesman  who  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  national 
assets  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  national  defence. 
Even  his  own  valiant  men-at-arms  in  the  Tory  Press  re- 
coiled from  the  task  of  supporting  him.  If  this  pitiful 
display  of  intellectual  weakness  and  partisan  prejudice 
be  the  result  of  his  coquetting  so  many  years  with  the 
Protectionist  heretics,  it  is  a  righteous  Nemesis  that 
has  overtaken  him,  although,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  and  of  the  Empire,  we  wish  so  tragic  a  penalty 
had  not  been  exacted  so  soon.  Everywhere  the 
stoutest  Conservatives  are  declaring  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
leadership  has  ruined  their  party.  But  such  a  speech 
as  his  on  the  Declaration  of  London  ruins  his  own 
reputation.  Mr.  Balfour  is  like  Eve  in  Paradise. 
He  can  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  serpent,  who 
took  the  shape  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  yesterdav,  and 
w+io  now  is  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford. 

Last  month  came  the  good  news 

from  Washington  that  the  General 

.Arbitration     Treaty    negotiations 

have    made    such   good    progress 

that  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 

signature,     ^^'e  can,  of  coik-=e  sign  it  at  once  ;  but  in 

America  the  Senate  must  be  consulted.     This  time 


The 

Anglo-American 

Arbitration  Treaty. 


Christian  EnHcfrour  M'orld.^ 

A  Century  of  Peace. 
"The  peace  we've  honouretl  for  a  hiindrccl  vears 
Let's  ninl:e  perpetual  'twi.\t  our  kindred  realms. 
And  shame  the  world  from  war  ! " 
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it  is  not  Relieved  tlini  there  will  be  any  olijirtioTi, 
even  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  one-third,  to  a 
treaty  which  so  carefully  reserves  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  reject  every  agreement  for  the  arbitration 
of  any  future  dispute  as  to  justify  the  German 
taunt  that  America  is  constitutionally  incapable 
of  making  any  compulsory  arbitration  treaty.  'I'he 
real  value  of  the  treaty,  apart  from  the  enormous 
gain  of  the  formal  declaration  of  intention,  lies  in 
the  provision  for  referring  disputes  to  a  joint  com- 
mission, with  power  to  recommend  terms  of  settlement 
which  diplomacy  is  to  have  agaiii  to  consider  and 
adopt.  VoT  that  reference  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
is  not  recpiircd.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many 
other  Governments  will  follow  the  British  lead  in 
accepting  the  American  offer.  Every  such  .State  will 
be  an  additional  recruit  for  the  ranks  of  the  Powers 
between  whom  war  is  declared  unthinkable,  and  who 
will  therefore  be  eligible  members  for  the  World-State 
of  the  future  which,  as  M.  de  Wesselitbky  has  pointed 
out,  can  be  constituted  on  the  broad  and  elastic  basis 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  British  Empire.  Mr.  Bepin 
Chandra  Pal,  writing  in  the-  Indian  Student  for  June 
30th,  has  some  pregnant  observations  as  to  the 
impersonal  nature  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  British 
Imperial  system  which  are  in  striking  confirmation  of 
my  speculation  in  this  month's  Character  Sketch. 

It   is   interesting  at  a   time  when 
The  Future         i,oth  parties  are  tinkering  with  the 
AmericIn'^Senate.     House  of  Lords  to  discover  that 
the  Americans  are    as   busily  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  improvement  of  their  Senate. 
On  June  12th  the  Senate  adopted  by  si.xty-four   votes 
to  twenty-four  a  resolution  proposing  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.    At  present  Senators 
are  elected  by  the  State  legislatures.     This  tendency 
to  direct  election  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion.    But  the  trend  of  American  democracy  is  so 
strong  in  the  oppobite  direction,  that  even  if  there 
v;ere  no  Constitution.Tl  amendment,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Senators  will  in  future   be  directly  chosen. 
Already  in  more  than  one  State  the  electors  formally 
nominate  their  favourite  for  a  Senatorship,  and  their 
mandate  is  obeyed  by  the  Legislature,  even  although 
the  majority  of  the  nominal   electors   may   be  of  the 
opposite  party  to   llie   man   nominated  by  the  mass 
vote.     The    same    forces,    it    will    be    remembered, 
transformed    the    Electoral    College — which    is    sup- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  choose  the  President — 
into   a   mere  bureau  for  registering  the  vote  of  the 
electors  for  the  dilTercnt  candid.itcs. 


The    1  .miigii;     Endowment    for 
.piig  Inlernaiional  I'eace  has  not  been 

CirncRlo  Peace  Trust,  wasting  its  time.  It  has  divided 
itself  up  into  three  sections : 
(i)  International  Law,  under  Ur.  J.  B.  Scott;  (2) 
Economics  and  History,  under  Professor  J.  B.  Clarki 
of  Columbia;  (3)  Intercourse  and  Education, 
director  not  yet  named.  The  objects  of  the  various 
sections  are  thus  defined  : — 

1.  l.N TKRNATlnNAl.  I-AW.— Tlic  development  of  iiitiTnation.nl 
law,  .inil  l.y  siudy,  by  conferc-nct-s  by  aidinj;  ncyoliation!.,  anil 
hy  publicalion,  to  as>ist  in  brinuinj;  about  a  proj;rcs!<ivo 
duvclopnicnt  of  inlernaiional  law. 

2.  KcoNOMlCS. — The  economic  causes  anil  eflecls  of  war  j 
the  effect  upon  llie  public  opinion  of  nations  anil  upon  inter- 
national cood-will  of  retaliatory,  disciiininalnry,  anil  prefer- 
ential tariffs  ;  the  economic  aspects  of  the  present  hut'e  expen- 
ditures for  military  purposc-s  ;  and  the  relation  Iwlwecii  military 
cxpendilures  and  social  reform. 

3.  INTKRCOURSK  AND  Kducation.— To  carry  on  vigorously 
and  in  co-operalion  wilh  exisliny  agencies  the  educational  work 
of  prop.iganda,  of  inlernaiional  hospitality  ami  of  promoting 
international  friendship. 

It  is  said  there  is  to  be  an  international  weekly,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton. 
There  are  to  be  consultative  boards  attached  to  each 
division  composed  of  the  leading  jurists  and  econom- 
ists of  the  world.  The  programme  is  very  good  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  last  it 
is  somewhat  academic,  and  contains  no  suggestion  as 
to  how,  to  mention  only  one  instance,  the  Carnegie 
trustees  will  contribute  to  the  avoidance  of  war  in  the 
Balkans  this  summer.  But  perhaps  the  executive 
and  advisory  section  of  the  P.oard  has  not  yet  been 
thought  out. 

The   Races   Congress,  which  will 

Wanted-        ^^gg^  j,,  London  from  July  26th  to 

Mairna^Charta      29th,   has   made   a   collection  of 

for  the  papers  which  cover  wilh  encyclo- 

Human  Race.  ,.       ,  .  n     1 ,..-..,  ,,r 

ptedic  thoroughness  all  phases  ol 

the  Race  cpestion.  But  as  a  Congress  the  assembly  will 
stand  or  fall  by  the  discussion  which  it  will  provoke 
on  the  practical  burning  political  questions  of  our 
time.  The  papers  which  have  been  prepared  possess 
much  academic  interest.  But  the  vital  questions 
are  relegated  to  the  last  day  of  the  Congress. 
These  questions  may  be  reduced  to  one.  Has 
a  race  which  is  temporarily  stronger  than  its 
neighbour  any  right,  divine  or  human,  to  com- 
pel the  weaker  race  to  submit  to  its  will?  The 
question  at  the  present  moment  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  Governments  of  the  world. 
The  strong  have  the  right  of  might  to  oppress  the 
weak.  They  have  no  right  based  on  justice  or  etiuity. 
These  propositions  being  admitted,  the  further  ques- 
tion arises  whether  it  is  safe  and  politic  for  the  law 
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of   might    to    be   applied    with    ruthless    severity,  or 

whether  in  the  interest  of  the  stronger  races  for  the 

time  being  it  is  not  well  to  recognise  that  even  the 

weak  have  some  rights,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  of 

oppression  beyond  which  it  is  not  wise  for  might  to 

go  if  it  wishes   to  retain   the   power  of  oppression. 

\\'hat  the  Races  Congress  ought  to  do  is  to  set  its  wits 

to  work  to  frame  a  Magna  Charta  for  the  coloured 

races  of  the  world — ^an    instrument,  that   is,  which 

would    define    the    irreducible    minimum    of  human 

rights,  which  should  be  regarded  as  inviolable  even 

when  the  skin  of  the  subject  race  is  yellow,  brown, 

or  black. 

June   17  th   was  a  red    letter   day 

Woman's  Suffrage    ;„  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
in  ...  _, 

the  Ascendant.      the  emancipation  of  women.     The 

women's  demonstration  took  the 
form  of  stretching  across  the  streets  of  London  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Albert  Hall  one  fine  Satur- 
day afternoon  a  living  five-linked  chain  of  women, 
dressed  for  the  most  part  in  white.  The  chain, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  flags,  enlivened  by  march- 
ing music,  and  tied  up  here  and  there  into  a  knot  by 
a  tableau  or  a  pageant,  was  in  ceaseless  movement 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Miss  Bryce,  the  niece 
of  the  Ambassador  at  Washington,  rode  at  its  head, 
arrayed  in  armour  and  carrying  a  sword  to  represent 
the  immortal  Maid  of  Orleans,  that  supreme  type  of 
militant  and  conquering  womanhood.  It  was  called 
the  Coronation  Procession  of  the  Women  of  Britain, 
and  was  the  first  and  the  longest  and  most  original 
of  all  the  processions  that  celebrated  the  King's 
crowning.  To  the  anti-Suffragists  who  look  down 
from  the  club  windows  in  Pall  Mall,  which  are  still 
the  exclusive  lairs  of  the  male  monopolist,  the  great 
procession  winding  its  slow  length  along  must  have 
seemed  like  a  deadly  boa  constrictor  stretching  its 
coil  around  its  fascinated  victim.  But  to  the 
veterans  of  the  movement — who,  like  Mrs.  Wolsten- 
holme  Elmy,  reviewed  the  march  past  from  a  window 
in  St.  James  Street,  or  the  still  older  Mrs.  Haslam,  of 
Dublin,  who,  despite  her  seventy-eight  years,  marched 
the  whole  way  from  the  Embankment  to  the  Albert 
Hall — the  procession  must  have  sounded  the  signal : 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation." 

All  the  women's  societies  partict- 
Mr.  Asquith's        pated  in  making  the  procession  a 
Pledge.  success.      Militants  and  non-mili- 

tants marched,  if  not  e.\actly  side 
by  side,  then  certainly  in  loyal  comradeship,  in  succeed- 
ing ranks.     In  the  evening  each  section  went  to  its  own 


place,  the  militants  going  to  the  Albert  Hall,  whicb  - 
was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
Shakespeare  Ball,  held  in  the  same  place  in  the 
following  week,  was  more  elaborate  in  its  decorative 
design,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  gaily  ca- 
parisoned army  of  Peers  and  grandees  in  masquerade 
produced  a  more  striking  effect  than  was  presented 
by  the  massed  militants  that  historic  Saturday.  It 
was  a  night  of  jubilation  not  without  justification.  Not 
five  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy 
standing  upon  a  chair  in  order  to  address  a  small 
but  earnest  meeting  of  Suffragists  in  my  office  in 
Mowbray  House,  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of 
the  militant  campaign,  and  here  were  the  results. 
The  redoubtable  trio  who  have  engineered  the  move- 
ment, the  Pankhursts,  mire  et  fille,  and  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence,  were  joined  this  time  on  the  platform  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who  formulated  in  logical  and 
uncompromising  terms  the  right  of  all  human  beings, 
to  justice  and  a  free  opportunity  to  use  all  their 
talents,  without  distinction  of  sex,  even  if  this  de- 
manded the  admission  of  women  to  the  Bench,  the 
pulpit,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  note  of 
triumph  was  accentuated  by  Miss  Christabel  Pank- 
hurst,  who  chortled  in  her  joy  as  she  read  out 
Mr.  Asquith's  pledge  that  next  Session  the  women 
should  not  only  have  their  promised  week  for  then- 
Bill,  but  that  the  promise  of  reasonable  facilities 
should  be  kept  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  As  a  thank- 
offering  some  ^5,000  uas  subscribed  on  the  spot, 
bringing  up  the  campaign  fund  to  ^^64,000 

As  the  Japanese  were  considereii 

The  an    inferior  race   until  they  used 

Female  Ministry.     Western  weapons  to  defeat  Wt^stern 

armies  in  the  battlefield,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  triumph  of  the  militant  woman 
on  the  platform  may  pave  the  way  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  woman  as  a  duly  qualified  exponent  ol 
the  Gospel  of  peace  in  the  pulpit.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  hope  and  belief  of  one  earnest  and  capable 
woman  who,  in  academical  costume,  made  the 
pilgrimage  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Albert  Hall. 
Miss  Hetty  Baker,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Free 
Church  League  for  •  Woman  Suffrage,  has  written, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Daniel  has  published,  a  sixpenny  pam-; 
phlet  entitled  "  Women  in  the  Ministry,"  which  ought 
to  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered  by  all 
who  wish  to  know  whereto  this  movement  will 
grow.  Hitherto  the  early  Christians,  the  Society  ot 
Friends,  and  the  Quakers  have  stood  almost  alone  ir 
recognising  the  right  of  women  to  preach  the  Gospel 
I  remember  George  Meredith  telling  me  one  night  1 
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spent  with  him  ;it  Box  Hill  tliat  he  regnrded  Paul's 
discovery  of  llic  jjossihilily  of  utilising  the  spiritual 
genius  of  women  in  tht-  service  of  Christianity  as  one 
of  the  chief  secrets  of  the  s[)read  of  that  religion. 
Miss  Baker  reminds  us  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  pure  and  undefiied  "  women  were  regu- 
larly ordained,  with  the  consent  of  people  and 
clergy,  by  the  Bishop.  The  tirst  Oecumenical 
Council  provided  for  such  ordination,  and  in  the 
Ordo  Romanus  the  rite  is  found.  'The  ordination 
of  men  and  women  is  identical,  both  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.'  "  W'lio  knows  but  we  shall  discover 
ere  long  that  the  exclusive  male  monopoly  is  the 
mark  of  the  Beast,  and  that  anti-Christ  can  always 
be  detected  whenever  women  are  excluded  from  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  It  is  good  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Pope  Joan,  whose  existence  was  regarded  as  an 
historical  fact  for  six  centuries,  was  an  Englishwoman. 
Unfortunately  for  Rome  she  had  no  successor  of  her 
sex  in  the  Papal  thair. 

Last    month  brought  two  indus- 

1■^^,Q  trial  disasters,  widely  differing  in 

Industrial  Disasters,    kind,    but    both    inflicting    wide- 

sjiread  suflering  upon  innocent 
people.  The  heavy  lall  in  the  value  of  securities, 
brought  about  originally  by  the  Boer  War  and  subse- 
quently aggravated  by  other  causes,  of  which  the 
Lloyd  George  Budget  was  the  least  important,  com- 
pelled the  Birkbeck  Bank  to  suspend  payment.  It 
held  nearly  eleven  millions  of  money  on  deposit,  and 
after  sixty  years'  trading  the  bank  found  itself  short 
by  _;^475,ooo.  It  closed  its  doors,  to  reopen  them 
immediately  in  order  to  pay  its  depositors  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  demand.  The  bank 
was  taken  over  by  the  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank,  and  it  is  hoped  tl>e  depositors  will 
ultimately  receive  their  money  in  full.  The  stoppage 
of  the  Birkbeck  is  a  national  niisfortuiie.  Not  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  1 1  ;!,ooo  depositors,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  blow  to  a  less  restricted  method  of  hanking 
than  that  which  at  present  handicaps  British  trad^  so 
heavily  in  its  competilion  with  the  Continent.  The 
other  disaster  was  the  Seamen's  Strike,  which  appears 
to  have  been   precipitated  chiefly  by  the  unwarranted 
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contenrpt  in  which  the  shipowners  held  the  .Sailors' 
Union.  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  was  not  able  to  bring 
about  the  international  strike  which  he  promised. 
But  he  was  able  to  hold  up  the  trade  of  Hull  and 
seriously  to  inconvenience  the  trade  of  Liverpool- 
Unfortunately,  although  he  had  influence  enough 
to  bring  the  men  out,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
authority  enough  to  induce  them  to  accept  the 
bargains  he  had  concluded  in  their  name.  The  one 
end  gained — an  increase  of  wages,  which  appears 
to  have  been  really  due — might  surely  have  been 
obtained  without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  expedient 
of  a  strike. 

The  new  postage  stamps  are 
generally  condemned.  It  is  a  silly 
thnig  to  expend  so  much  care  upon 
the  frame  and  none  at  all  on  the 
portrait.  All  that  is  wanted  on  a  stamp  is  the  King's 
head,  large,  like  Queen  Victoria's  in  the  earlier 
stamps  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  price  in  words  and 
in  figures. — The  Canadian  population  has  risen  from 
5,370,000  in  1901  to  an  estimated  8,000,000  to-day. 
Two  millions  of  this  increase  is  due  to  immigration  ; 
towards  this  total  Great  Britain  contributed  715,000, 
Ireland  45,000,  .America  700,000.  Note  that 
Hebrew  immigrants  classed  as  Asiatics  numbered 
48,675. — Porfirio  Diaz  has  arrived  in  Europe. 
His  successor's  arrival  at  the  capital  was  saluted 
by  a  shock  of  earthquake.  According  to  some 
reports  the  new  administration  is  to  be  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  exploitation  of  Mexican  resources  by 
foreign  capital.  "  All  special  privileges  shall  cease  if 
we  can  accomplish  it,  no  exclusive  privileges  will  be 
given  to  foreigners."  If  so,  there  is  a  heap  of  trouble 
ahead  for  the  new  regime. — The  agitation  in  favour  of 
including  clauses  for  the  protection  of  pit  ponies  in 
the  Coal  Mines  Bill  is  being  kept  up.  I  am  glad  to  see 
an  ariicle  by  Mr.  Sam  Brooks,  one  of  our  Helpers,  in 
/deas,  in  favour  of  these  uncared-for  victims  of  our 
industrial  civilisation.  After  reading  of  the  cold- 
blooded systematic  brutality  with  which  the  j)it  pony 
is  treated,  an  occasional  holocaust  of  the  men  who 
ill-use  him  seems  somehow  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  a  somewhat  haphazard  system  of 
retributive  justice. 
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'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — iBuRNS. 


HU^t  Arming  of  fht  Ming . 
JFoariTVPE-  'If  isooM  Jvstice  ■'pEflCE  ■ 

Mr.   Bernard  Partridge's  Fine  Cartoon  in  the  Coronation  number  of  "  Punch." 

i^J'  Ptri/,ission  oj  the  propnctofs  oj  "  Punch*'^ 


Westminster  Gatttte.'i 

Coronation    and    Procession    Week. 

"To  see  the  King  in  his  goiden  crown," 


The  Patient  and  the  Prescription. 

The  Patient  :  "  My  dear  doctor,  I  am  really  most  anxious 
to  meet  your  views  !  I'll  lell  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  take  your 
medicine  if  you'll  let  me  alter  the  prescription  as  I  like  !  "  ' 
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Cl^ic:]  tToronto. 

Editorial  Column  Tears  versus  News  Column  Smiles. 

Mr.  Hull  :  "  Why  are  you  weeping  so  sorely,  my  liille  man  ?'' 
The  Newsboy  (between  sobs) :  "  Bb-because  this  R-rrcciprocity  b-lns'ncss  is 
gring  to  scare  U-British  c-ccapital  away  from  C-C-Canada— l>oo-hoo  !  " 

(The  ToioHio  Nr.i's  pulilishes  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  an  Enslis'i  financier, 


@ 

i 

0§ 
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1 

A'rrc  i'rri-  Prrss.] 

The  New  Jingoism. 

We   (lon"t  want    to   fii;h:,  and    by  Jingo, 
IThe  7;';w//<' .V<7c.c  publishes  a  statement,  on  the  authority  oi  an  tnniisi  iinaiicici,  since  we  clon"t, 

that  Krilish  capital  comini;  into  Canada  this  year  will  probal.ly  reach  the  half-billion      W  c've  got  the  money,  men,  and  ships  but 
mark  1  }'""  '^""         *"  "  °" 
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John  Chinaman  :  "  Well,  John  Bull,  that's  a  good  job — as 
far  as  it  goes  ! " 


5^^/^-^ 


Lepracaun.'\ 


[Dublin. 

Asquith-Pecksniff,  M.P. 

"It  seemed  to  say  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  'There  is 
no  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  is  peace,  a  holy  calm 
pervades  me.'  " — Martin  ChuzzUwil. 


C/lrisfian  E)tdca7wur  World'] 

Dtr  Wakre  7acoi:\                                                     [Stuttgart.  The  "Interests"  Block  the  Way. 

The  Lovers  of  Peace !  '<  No  objection  to  your  having  Peace  all  you  like,  but  don't 

To  France  ;   "  In  the  name  of  freedom  we  forbid   you   to  yo«  dare  to  do  anything  in  the  «ay  o{ Disarmament.     That's  a 

kill  the  Moroccan  ! — we  wish  to  tear  him  to  pieces  ourselves."  difterent  thing  I  " 
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litstntiHsUr  ijti~^it<r.i 

The  Objectionable  Features. 

Lord  Hai.shury  :  "If  you  don't  remove  those  objeclion- 
able  features,  I'll  smash  you  ! '' 

The  Lion  :  "  Goini;  to  smash  me,  are  you?  Well,  you'd 
belter  wait  till  after  the  Coronation  and  see  !" 


i\iiiait£r(uui:sch.\ 


ITeilin. 


The  "House  of  Lords"  in   Germany. 

I  The  Reichstag's  Hen  :  "  See  what  lovely  eggs  I  have 
laid  !  "    (State  Insurance,  Alsace-Lorraine  Agreement.) 
The  Russian  Commcins'  Hen:    "And    I  also."      (Acts 
relating  to  fire  control  and  ambulance.) 
Then  the  old   Herrenhaus  (Upper  House)  cock  makes  an 
omelette  of  the  lot. 


KladiffrmUlsi/i.]  1 1'/crlin. 

A  German  View  of  the  Constitutional  Crisis. 

In  this  curious  cartoon  the  Peer  is  represented  as  preferring  to 
commit  suicide  like  a  gentleman  rather  than  submit  to  the  Veto 
of  the  Commons,  whose  banner  is  being  carried  in  the  hack- 
ground  by  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Halfour,  a  nielancholy-lcoking 
mute,  supports  the  dying  Peer  1 


Kationat  Krvtew  }  [China. 

In  the  Saddle  Once  More. 
The  Director-General  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Railway 
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KianiUratiittsc-i.]  L^eriin. 

Taft  as  Angel  of  Peace. 
Oft'ering  a  wreath  to  Germania. 


Luitige  BIStter.1  [Berlin. 

The  March  on  Fez. 

France  :  "Since  Algcciras  I  have  followed  the  policy 
of  the  open  door.  I  will  now  see  how  the  policy  of  the 
open  hantl  succeeds  1 " 


''■\\^U^^-  ^  3i'-l 


Der  ira/trc  7ac:-i.] 


The  Coronation. 
The  European  Angel  of  Peace. 


[Stuttgart. 


rtist^uintt.}  [Turin. 

Zeppelin  :  "  Sire,  my  dirigibles  may  continue  to  fall  lo  the 
ground,  but  at  least  they  have  this  advantage  over  aeroplanes 
that  they  have  not  yet  killed  any  of  your  Ministeis  !  ' 
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THE     FUTURE     OF    THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE. 


AN    INTERVIEW  WITH   THE    PRIME   MINISTER  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


A  MONO  the  many  remarkable  men  who  have 
[^  been  amoMj^st  us  in  London  this  year  Mr.  A. 
Kishcr,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  is  one  of 
(he  most  notable.  -After  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aiirier  he  has 
been  the  most  cons[)iciious  fii;iire  at  the  Imjierial 
Conference,  and  no  one  has  done  more  than  he  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire  in  an 
anti-In)perial  dirertion.  Mr.  Fisher  is  the  first 
working-man  to  attam  the  position  of  a  Prime  Minister 
as  the  head  of  a  Labour  Cabinet.  A  spare,  alert 
iigure,  with  a  youthful  look  in  his  closely  shaven  face 
which  belies  the  iron  grey  of  his  hair,  Mr.  Fisher 
is  as  simple  and  kindly  and  canny  a  Scot  as  he  was 
when  he  earned  his  daily  bread  as  a  miner  in 
Kilmarnock.  I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  Em|)ire. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  limpire,"  he  said  ;  "  we  are 
not  an  Empire.  No  end  of  mischief  has  come  from 
the  use  of  that  word.  We  are  a  very  loose  association 
of  five  nations,  each  independent,  each  for  the  time 
being  willing  to  remain  in  fraternal  cooperative  union 
with  ( Ircat  Britain  and  with  each  other,  but  only  on  con- 
diiion  that  if  at  any  time  (or  any  cause  we  decide  to 
terminate  that  connection  no  one  can  say  us  nay." 

"No  less  an  authority  on  the  other  side  than  ^[^. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  had  said  the  same  thing,"  I 
remarked.  "But  he  was  always  trying  to  convert  you 
into  an  Empire,  whereas  your  trend  is  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Fi.shcr.  "  We  are 
independent,  self-governing  communities  who  are 
absolutely  untrammelled  by  any  laws,  treaties  or 
constitutions.  We  are  free  to  take  our  own  course, 
according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  our  interests,  without 
anyone  being  able  to  prevent  us.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  us  to  say  that  we  will  or  that  we  will  not  take 
part  in  any  of  England's  wars.  We  recognise  that  in 
case  of  war,  from  the  ])oint  of  international  law,  our 
territory  would  be  subject  or  liable  to  attack  by 
F^ngland's  enemy.  If  we  were  threatened  we  should 
have  to  decide  wliether  to  defend  ourselves,  or,  if  we 
thought  the  war  unjust  and  that  England's  enemy  was 
in  the  right,  to  haul  down  the  Union  Jack  and  hoist 
our  own  flag  and  start  on  our  own.  ^Ve  don't  expect  to 
be  attacked  and  we  do  not  contemjilate  a  declaration 
of  independence,  because,  e.\cept  as  a  riddance  of  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  by  England's  foes,  we  could 
gain  nothing  if  we  were  as  independent  as  any  other 
Sovereign  State,  and  we  might  lose  much." 

I  remarked  that  he  had  repeatedly  spoken  in 
favour  of  widening  the  Imperial  Conference  so  as 
to  include  within  its  scope  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"tjuite  true,"  he  said,  "  and  not  merely  of  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  1  regard  this  so-called  Imperial 
Conference  as  a   meeting  in  friendly  council  of  the 


representatives  of  si.x  independent  nations  which  have 
agrcc<l  to  regard  war  with  each  other  as  unthink- 
able as  a  civil' war,  and,  therefore,  are  only  interested 
in  considering  how  they  can  best  settle  any  disputes 
which  may  arise  in  the  future,  and  how  they  can  most 
effectively  lend  each  other  mutual  aid  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Con- 
ference should  be  limited  to  six  nations.  The 
American  proposal  to  draw  up  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  shows  tliat  the  United  States  has  joined  the 
fraternity  of  nations  with  whom  war  would  be  civil 
war.  Any  other  nation  that  accepts  the  American 
arbitration  treaty  wouKl,  to  my  thinking,  enter  into 
the  comity  of  peaceful  brother  nations  who  ought  to 
be  represented  in  some  such  Conference  as  this." 

"Creat  idea  !"  I  e.\claimed.  "What  you  want  is 
a  cross  between  the  Imi)erial  Conference  and  the 
Hague  Conference  to  begin  in  serious  earnest  the 
founding  of  the  World-State  of  the  future,  the 
co-operative  fraternity  of  free  nations." 

"  You  may  call  it  what  you  like,"  said  the  canny 
Scot ;  "  all  I  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  associating  sovereign  independent  nations 
together  for  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace.  'I'he  Hague  Conference 
only  concerns  itself  with  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
the  regulation  of  war.  The  Imperial  Conference 
concerns  itself  little  about  those  things.  It  starts 
from  the  assumption  that  war  between  the  nations 
which  it  represents  is  unthinkable.  Therefore  it  is 
free  to  concentrate  its  attention  upon  practical 
measures  for  improving  the  material  communications 
between  its  members,  for  establishing  general  prin- 
cijjles  of  law  in  matters  common  to  all,  and  for  pro- 
moting everything  that  tends  to  make  the  world 
better  worth  living  in  by  the  citizens  of  the  associated 
nations." 

"That  reminds  me,"  I  said,  "that  I  have  brought 
you  the  last  published  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics.  You  will  see,  if  you  read  its  pages, 
that  at  \\ashington  they  are  trying  to  do  for  all 
American  Republics  what  you  say  ought  to  be  under- ' 
taken  by  a  central  Conference  of  all  the  nations  which 
accept  the  American  .Arbitration  treaty." 

Mr.  Fisher  took  the  book  and  turned  over  its  pages. 
"Let  them  all  come  in  !"  he  said.  "The  Peace  League 
of  the  world  should  reject  no  recruit  that  abides  by 
its  central  principle — '  No  war  and  mutual  help  in 
all  the  works  of  peace.'  The  brotherhood  of  nations 
is  slowly  gaining  recognition.  What  now  needs  doing 
is  to  seize  the  occasion  offered  by  the  coming  together 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  World-State  of  the  future  whose  basis  will  be 
Peace  with  Justice  and  a  diplomacy  that  will  seek  to 
help  and  not' to  hinder  the  welfare  of  all  the  members 
of  the  federation." 
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"By-lhe-bye, Mr.  Fisher,"  1  exclaimed,  "what  do  you 
think  of  the  proposed  celebration  in  1914  of  the  hun- 
dred years  of  peace  between  Britain  and  America  ?  " 

"  A  capital  idea,"  said  the  Australian  Premier,  "  and 
one  which  will  find  a  warm  welcome  in  Austraha. 
The  ties  of  sympathy  between  our  Dominion  and  the 
American  Republic  are  very  close.  The  visit  of  the 
American  Fleet  did  much,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  do  more  to  draw  Australians  and 
Americans  together.  Nowhere  will  the  1914 
celebration  be  more  popular  than  in  Australia." 

Mr.  Fisher  was  rather  taken  with  the  idea  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  George  Washington  in 
London,  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  school-children 
of  the  Empire,  but  of  course  he  refrained,  cautious 
Scot  that  he  is,  from  committing  himself  to  any 
formal  acceptance  of  the  idea,  which,  however,  is 
appealing  more  and  more  to  the  imagination  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

"  One  more  point,"  I  said,  "  before  I  go.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  carried  at  the  Imperial  Conference  a 
resolution  appointing  an  Imperial  Commission  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  all  that  is  being  done, 
or  that  can  be  done,  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
various  Dominions,  to  improve  their  trade  relations, 
etc.  Could  you  not  follow  it  up  with  a  second 
resolution  appointing  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  all  measures  taken  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  not  only  within  the  Dominions, 
but  throughout  the  world  ?  '' 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Fisher;  "we  shall 


interpret  the  terms  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolution 
as  covering  the  Condition  of  the  People  question. 
All  questions  such  as  insurance  against  sickness  and 
unemployment,  old  age  ];ensions,  municipal  trading, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  .industrial  problems  referred  lo  in 
Sir  Wilfrid's  resolution." 

"  No  one  imagines  that  Sir  Wilfrid's  resolution  has 
so  tremendous  a  scope,"  said  I ;  "  probably  least  of  all 
Sir  Wilfrid  himself.  Had  you  not  better  make  it 
known  ? " 

Mr.  Fi.sher  replied  :  "  Our  security  that  our  inter- 
pretation will  prevail  is  the  fact  that  we  shall  appoint 
our  Commissioners  with  instructions  to  interpret  the 
resolution  in  that  sense.  Great  things  may  come  of 
it.  That  is  the  kind  of  fruitful  co-ogeration  in  promo- 
tion of  progress  which  will  occupy  the  international 
activity  of  the  members  of  the  World-State,  as  you 
call  it,  towards  which  mankind  is  drifting." 

Here  at  least  is  a  man,  a  responsible  man,  a  man 
in  the  highest  office  in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, who  is  not  afraid  of  ideas — who,  indeed,  glories 
in  them  and  regards  it  as  his  chief  object  in  life  to 
realise  them.  If,  according  to  our  Jingoes,  he  is  dis- 
solving the  ancient  Empire  of  Britain  into  a  shadowy, 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision,  he  is,  in  his  own 
judgment,  only  levelling  the  antiquated  rampart  which 
civihsation  has  made  an  anachronism  in  order  to 
afford  space  and  room  enough  for  the  erection  on  its 
site  of  the  more  stately  edifice  of  the  great  World- 
State  in  which  brother  nations  associate  in  peace  for 
mutual  service. 


JAPAN'S    SEA    POWER. 

COMP.\RED    WITH    THE    ReST    OF    THE    ^VoRr,D. 

In  the  American  Revieiv  of  Reviews  Adachi  Kin- 
nosuke  writes  on  the  Japanese  Navy  since  the  war 
with  Russia.  He  mentions  that  it  was  Japan  who 
started  building  Dreadnoughts.  She  laid  down  her 
battleship  Satyiiiiia,  19,350  tons,  armed  with  four  12 
and  ten  lo-inch  guns,  five  months  before  the  Dread- 
iioui;ht  was  begun.  The  writer  derides  the  smile  that 
rises  in  some  quarters  whenever  the  Russian  Navy  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Far  Eastern  waters. 
He  publishes  the  following  tables  compiled  by  the 
Japanese  Naval  Ministry: — 

The  Sopf.r-Dre.'vdxoughts  of  ruE  Powers. 


Other  Types  of  Battleships  .\nd  Armoured  Cruisers. 


Countries. 

Now 
Completed. 

To  be  Completed 
by  end  of  i  jii. 

Total 
Tonn;ige. 

Englnnd 

...       12       ... 

...      29 

..       595,000 

iierm.iny 
United  Stales 

5      ... 
4      ■■• 

...       17 
10 

..       315,000 
..       223,000 

France  ... 

0     ... 

...       8 

..       160,000 

Russia  ... 

2     ... 

...       6 

..       125,000 

japan    ... 

I      ... 

•..       5 

..       110,000 

England 

92     . 

Germany 

36     . 

United  States  ... 

41      ■ 

France  

34     • 

Russia  ... 

16     . 

Japan    ... 

24     .. 

These  figures  do 

nut  see 

Japan. 

109 

48 

47 
43 
20 
29 


1,670,000 
725.000 
715,000 
570,000 
2  5.000 
405,000 


lo  pul   Russia  very  much  below 


Of  Japan  the  writer  says  : — 

In  1917  she  will  have  6  battleships  and  7  armoured 
cruisers  to  put  into  the  main  battle  line  ;  only  13  ships  in 
all.  That  is  lo  say,  24  armoured  ships  less  than  England  could 
despatch  to  the  East,  even  if  she  were  unable  lo  send  but  one- 
half  of  her  naval  strength  ;  compared  10  America,  23  ships  less; 
28  ships  less  than  the  numlier  Germany  could  send  ;  and 
lacking  10  ships  to  match  the  French  fleet  ! 

Vet  we  hear  so  much  of  the  wicked,  wicked  designs  of  those 
bloodthirsty  Japs,  so  anxious  to  come  over  the  six-thousand- 
mile  face  of  the  Pacific  and  eat  up  the  Pacific  States  of  America. 
After  this  somewhat  lengthy  statement,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
man  whose  heart  is  so  de.id  as  to  chide  us  for  what  little 
maidenly  eflTjrts  we  are  putting  fortli  in  all  desperation  lo  keep 
up  our  national  defence  as  best  we  may 
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Character  Sketch. 


lOHN  BULL  AS  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  OF  A  FEDERATED  WORLD. 


I.  — "THE    Oil,    OF   JOY   FOR    MOURNING." 

SOME    months   ago    I     poured  out  my    soul  in 
Ijitter   lamentation  over   the   fact,  serious   anil 
indisputable    at    the    time,    that    Britain    hatl 
lost  the  leadership  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

To-day  I  lift  up  ni)-  voice  with  exceeding  gladness  of 
heart  and  exultation  of  spirit  because  to  my  beloved 
country  there  has  been  restored,  in  a  way  we  dreamed 
not  of,  the  proud  position  of  heralding  the  next  great 
advance  of  the  human  race  towards  unity  and  peace. 

The  leadership  of  the  world  in  the  conduct  of  this 
campaign  in  the  immediate  present  remains,  now  as 
then,  in  the  hands  of  our  American  brethren.  But  the 
planning  of  the  future,  the  laying  down  the  lines  u[)Oii 
which  tlK>  progress  of  the  world  is  to  be  made  in  the 
years  which  are  to  come — that  vaster  anti  more 
important  role  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Britain. 

And  in  all  humility  and  gratitude  of  heart  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  who  has  regarded  not  the  low 
estate  and  manifold  shortcomings  of  our  country,  let 
us  raise  our  Te  Deum  and  chant  a  new  Magnificat, 
for  indeed  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
for  so  marvellous  a  manifestation  of  the  grace  and 
the  loving-kindness  of  God. 

II.— THE    DAWN   OF   THE    NEW    ERA. 

The  most  elo(]ucnt  woman's  voice  now  audible  on 
this  planet  has  been  proclaiming  far  and  near  at 
Adyar,  in  India, 
in-  the  Queen's 
Hall,  in  London, 
the  speedy  ad- 
vent of  the  com- 
'ng  of  a  new 
Messiah.  Listen 
to  some  of  the 
burning  words 
w  i  t  h  w  h  i  c  b 
Annie  Besant 
has  roused 
strange  echoes 
in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  both 
East  and  West : 

We  aw.iit  again 
the  coniiny  of  ii> 
greatest  Messenger 
from  the  White 
Lodge  ;  not  one  of 
the  lesser  Messen- 
gers, not  one  of  the 
faiihful  and  de- 
voted disciples,  not 

one   of   those   who      _,  ,        .,  ,  ,  , ,-   „   ,,  „ 

cuiiie    bec.iuse  hid-  ^    i     j 

dell  by  their  Supe-  Mrs.   Besant. 


liors  li)  go  out  into  the  world.  lint  One  to  whom  nf>ne 
may  say:  "Go,"  but  who  ever  breathes:  "Iconic" — the 
supreme  Teacher,  the  gre.it  Kshi,  the  Uodhisattva,  the  Lord 
Maitreya,  the  blessed  Huddha  yet-lo-l)e.  We  who  know 
something  of  the  occult  life,  we  who  of  our  own  knowledge 
bear  witness  that  Me  lives  upon  our  earth,  are  waiting  for  His 
coming;  and  already  the  steeps  of  the  Himalayas  are  echoing 
lo  the  footsteps  that  tread  them  to  descenil  into  the  world 
of  men.  There  He  is  standing,  awaiting  the  striking  of  His 
hour;  Iherj  He  is  standing,  with  His  eyes  of  love  gazing  on 
the  world  that  rejected  Iliin  aforetime,  and  perchance  will 
again  reject  Iliui  ;  there  He  is  wailing  till  the  fulness  of  the 
lime  is  ripe,  till  His  Messengers  have  proclaimed  His  advent, 
and  to  some  extent  have  prepared  the  nations  for  His  coming. 

.Already  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  there  is  the  hush  of 
expectation  ;  already  from  many  a  pulpit  in  the  Western  world 
is  ringing  out  the  cry  for  a  great  spiritual  Teacher,  who  shall 
shape  the  religions  of  the  world  into  one  vast  synthesis,  and 
spread  true  Brotherhood  among  men.  In  a  future  that  is  near, 
reckoned  by  our  mortal  years,  there  shall  go  up  a  cry  from 
humanity  to  Him  whose  ears  are  never  deaf,  to  Him  whose 
heart  is  never  closed  against  the  world  He  loves.  .\  cry  shall 
go  up  :  "O  Lord  of  the  Religions  of  the  World,  come  down 
again  to  the  earth  that  needs  Thee,  and  help  the  nations  that 
are  longing  for  Thy  presence.  Speak  (he  Word  of  I'eace, 
w  liich  shall  make  the  peoples  to  cease  from  their  quarrellings  ; 
speak  the  Word  of  Brotherhood,  which  shall  make  the  warring 
classes  and  castes  know  ^hem^elves  as  one.  Come  with  the 
might  of  Thy  love  :  come  in  the  splendour  of  Thy  power,  and 
save  the  world  which  is  longing  for  Thy  coming,  Thou  who  art 
tile  Teacher  alike  of  Gods  and  men. 

What  Mrs.  Besant  feels  and  says  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Divine  Messenger,  who  is  to  over- 
shadow the  body  and  inspire  with  heavenly  wisdom 
the  mind  of  the  thirty-one  times  reincarnate  boy 
Krishnavarti,  now  about  to  begin  his  studies  at  an 
English  university,  I  feel  and  will  try  to  express  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  my  own  country  in  the  cause 
of  Peace.  For  what  Mrs.  Besant  hopes  to  see 
accomplished  by  a  Supreme  Spiritual  Teacher  shap- 
ing the  religions  of  the  world  into  one  vast  synthesis, 
I  believe  is  about  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  Britain,  acting  not  the  less  surely  because 
almost  entirely  unconsciously,  along  the  road  of 
political  evolution. 

III.- SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER   AND 
MR.    FISHER. 

^\■hat  has  brou;jht  about  this  sudden  and  startling 
change  of  mood  on  my  part  ? 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  because  it  was  not 
until  last  month  that  the  glory  of  our  destiny  was 
revealed  to  my  eyes.  It  came  about,  as  often 
happens,  quite  unexpectedly  through  the  agency  of 
one  who  had  no  glimmering  of  an  idea  that  his  hand 
was  opening  the  gates  of  the  morning  through  which 
would  burst  the  splendour  of  the  dawn  of  the  new 
day. 

I  owe  the  perception  of  the  John  the  Baptist 
mission  of  John  Bull  to  one  who  is  not  an  English- 
man by  race,  by  birth,  or  by  education.     Of  French 
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The  First  British  Naval  Airship,  Launched  at  Barrow  on  May  22nd. 

This  ship  is  ^12  feel  long,  has  a  lifting  fewer  of  21  ions,  and  will  Jcvdop  a  speed  of  ^o  miles  an  hour. 


race  and  speech,  of  Canadian  birth  and  education,  of 
Catholic  profession,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  man  the 
least  like  a  typical  John  Bull,  was  he  who,  without 
the  least  notion  in  the  world  of  what  he  was  doing, 
drew  the  curtain  through  which  the  light  streamed 
revealing  the  splendid  promise  of  the  future. 

It  is  ever  so.  The  classical  instance  is,  of  course, 
that  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  was  merely  seeking 
a  clairvoyant  who  might  tell  him  where  to  find  the 
straying  asses  of  his  father,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  anointed  King  of  Israel  by  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  with  no  high  dreams  or  apocalyptic 
vision  of  Britain's  destinies  that  Sir  Wilfrid  landed  on 
our  shores.  He  came,  a  mundane  of  the  mundanes, 
a  practical  politician,  intent  solely  upon  coping  as 
best  he  could  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
immediate  moment.  No  man  makes  less  claim  to  be 
an  idealist.  He  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  moulds 
them  as  best  he  can  to  his  purpose.  Few  men  live 
more  frankly  from  hand  to  mouth.  If  there  be  any 
dominating  idea  in  the  background  of  his  mind,  it  is 
rather  inspired  by  memories  of  the  past,  in  which  he 
laboured  for  the  unity  of  French  and  British  Canada, 
than  by  any  aspirations  for  the  future  realisation  of 
the  unity  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  to  this  man  more  than  to  anv 
other  we  owe  the  kindling  inspiration  of  a  renewal  of 
the  glories  of  our  nation  and  the  dawning  of  a  new 
great  hope  as  to  the  realisation  of  the  earliest  and 
most  cherished  of  the  day-dreams  of  our  race. 


Sir  \Vilfrid  Laurier  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Australian  Premier,  whose  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Empire  I  print  elsewhere. 

IV.— AN    AUSPICIOUS   MOMENT. 

Consider  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  A  new 
King  whose  dominant  passion  is  the  achievement  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  had  just  been  crowned.  For 
the  first  time  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of 
United  South  Africa  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Imperial 
Conference.  The  great  political  event  of  the  year 
had  been  the  offer  made  by  President  Taft  of  a 
general  treaty  of  Arbitration  to  all  the  Governments 
of  the  world.  The  German  Emperor  had  just  paid  a 
visit  of  filial  piety  to  our  country  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  unv'eiling  of  the  National  Memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  had 
emerged  for  a  brief  space  from  the  battle  which, 
under  the  banner  of  Reciprocity,  he  was  waging  in  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Protectionists  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  international  sphere  the  world  note  was  one  of 
peace  and  of  reunion. 

In  the  realm  of  applied  mechanics  the  moment  wa.'^ 
not  less  significant.  The  Olympic,  that  floating  motor 
island  of  45,000  tons,  the  most  gigantic  vessel  ever 
launched  upon  the  sea,  was  starting  for  her  first  trip 
to  the  New  ^Vorld.  The  first  dirigible  British  airship 
had  just  been  launched  in  the  North  of  England. 
Almost  every  week  a  new  Dreadnought  was  entering 
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Us  native  fltiiKMl,  and  new  and  more  jiowcrful  sub- 
marines, capable  of  crossing  the  Aliantic,  were  being 
designed  in  British  dockyards.  And  far  mote 
significant  than  an)  thing  else,  the  advent  of  the  aero- 
plane liad  been  formally  recognised  at  the  great 
aviation  day  at  Hendon,  when  the  I'remier  and  his 
Ministers  witnessed  the  exploits  of  Ciraliame  White, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  \entured  to  take  a  trip  in  miil-air. 

Thus  there  was  at  the  same  time  manifest,  first 
the  tendency  to  build  huger  and  still  more  huge 
vessels,  alike  in  the  mercantile  and  in  the  naval 
marine,  the  putting  of  ever  more  and  more  millions 
afloat  in  a  single  kiel,  the  construction  of  ever  vaster 
and  more  bulky  floating  targets,  in  which  the 
lives,  the  wea[X)ns  and  the  resources  of  the  nation 
were  placed  as  hostages  to  fortune.  Side  by  side 
with  this  stream  of  tendency  was  visible  the  second 
cciiially  conspicuous  phcMiomenon,  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  the  [lOwer  of  small  and  comparatively 
costless  engines  of  destruction — the  submarine  and 
the  aeroplane. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  power  that  jiresides  over  the 
destinies  of  man  were  devoting  itself  to  concentrating 
in  ojiposite  camps  two  forces — the  one  becoming 
every  day  more  enormous,  more  visible,  more  costly, 
more  assailable,  and  more  vulnerable;  the  other,  at 
ihe  same  time,  becoming  every  day  more  invisible, 
less  costly,  more  invulnerable,  and  more  deadly.  The 
imagination  of  mankind,  especially  of  military  and 
naval  mankind,  is  sluggish  ;  but  not  even  the  most 
purblind  of  men  could  altogether  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  ever-increasing  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  weapons  of  civilisation.  The  old  days 
in  which  our  fathers  lived  and  fought  on  land  and  sea 
have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  submarine  and  the 
aeroplane  between  them  will  banish  war  from  the  sea 
by  making  it  impossible  for  fleets  either  to  find  rest  in 
harbour  or  freedom  to  leave  port.  Soldiers  and 
sailors,  each  wedded  to  their  own 
mode  of  warfare,  minimise  the  new 
jjower,  as  the  bow  and  arrow  men 
of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  notion  of  using  gun- 
powder. But  facts  are  chiels  that 
winna  ding  and  daurna  be  disputed. 

The  submarine  and  the  aeroplane 
— what  a  revolution  lurks  behind 
these  two  names  !  When  the  airship 
comes,  as  Count  Aehrenthal  said, 
fleets,  fortresses,  frontiers  dis- 
appear, and  war,  as  we  understand 
war,  becomes  impossible.  What 
battle  fleet  composed  of  two  million 
jjound  units  would  dare  to  thread 
its  way  through  a  harbour  mouth 
or  roadway  with  half  a  do/en  sub- 
marines lurking  invisible  beneath 
the  water?  What  price  the  Kiel, 
the  Suez,  or  the  Panama  Canal 
the   day   after   .1    single  submarine 


has  glided,  like  a  ferret  into  a  burrow,  to  deposit  and 
explode  mines  of  high  explosives  beneath  shijjs 
whose  wreckage  will  block  the  channel  in  which  they 
sought  safe  refuge  or  swift  egress?  But  worst  of  all 
is  the  i)o\ver  which  the  aero[>lane  will  give  the 
assailant  who  concentrates  his  attack  ujjon  dockyards 
and  naval  bases  of  supply.  For  the  cost  of  a  single 
Dreadnought  there  are  contractors  in  (lermany  and 
r'rar.ce  at  this  moment  who  would  unhesitatingly 
undertake  to  supply  two  thousand  aeroplanes,  each 
capable  of  flying  forty  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
two  airmen  and  a  cargo  of  300  lb.  weight  of 
high  explosives,  which  could  be  despatched  in 
continuous  relays  for  the  destruction  of  Portsmouth. 
These  mo.squitoes  of  the  air,  flying  noiselessly 
through  the  darkness,  could  be  at  their  destina- 
tion in  a  couple  of  hours.  Circling  like  hawks 
above  their  quarry,  they  could  keep  up  a  rain 
of  bombs  upon  the  helpless  ships  and  stoie- 
houses  below,  themselves  unseen.  Even  if  they 
approached  near  enough  to  be  hit,  the  fall  of 
an  aeroplane  weighing  at  least  half  a  ton,  with 
a  cargo  of  high  explosives  on  board,  into  the 
midst  of  a  naval  dockyard,  would  be  apt  to 
occasion  at  least  as  much  confusion  as  the  explo- 
sion of  a  twelve-inch  shell.  Even  if  all  the  two 
thousand^eroplanes  were  to  be  shot  down  in  succes- 
sion, the  loss  to  the  enemy  would  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  a  single  Dreadnought  in  cash  and  of  a  cou])lc  of 
ships'  companies  in  human  lives.  By  merely  falling  as 
wrecks  with  their  freights  of  high  explosives  from  over- 
head after  their  crews  had  been  killed  they  could 
render  Portsmouth  or  any  other  naval  base  useless  for 
the  j)urpose  of  the  war.  Field  artillery  or  naval 
guns  would  be  about  as  efficacious  as  a  rifle  against  a 
swarm  of  midges.  Nothing  that  money,  science,  or 
bravery  can  do  can  ward  ofl  the  attack  of  the  cruisers 
of  the  air. 
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The  ever  increasing  expenditure  on  Dreadnoughts 
and  their  hardly  less  costly  accessories  is  nearing  its 
end.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  by  which  nations 
have  hitherto  depended  upon  defending  their  interests 
or  enforcing  their  decrees  will  soon  have  to  be 
scrapped  as  old  iron.  Mankind  stands  shuddering 
on  the  brink  of  the  unknown.  For  civilisation  with- 
out weapons  is  unthirkable,  and  international  law 
without  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 


were  more  vital ;  the  debaters  were  more  representa- 
tive ;  their  utterances  were  more  authoritative.  Half 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  one  time  or  another 
were  in  attendance.  The  proceedings  being  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors,  there  was  no  talking  to  the 
gallery.  Judging  from  the  official  reports  the  deli- 
berati:^ns  of  the  Imperial  Conference  were  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  place  and  of  the  occasion. 

It   is    not    within    the    compass   of   this  article  to 
describe  in  detail  aU  the  issues   which   were  raised 
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The  Premiers  at  the  Imperial  Conference. 

Ill  the  front  iiui  :  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  New  Zealand  ;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Canada  ;  Mr.  Asquitli,  llie  Home  Government  ; 

Mr,  Andrew  Fisher,  Auslralian  Commonwealth. 
/h  ///t'  /'act  7'0'tv :  Sir  E.  Morris,  Newfoiinclland  ;  and  General  Botha,  South  Africa. 


It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  womb  of  the 
future  was  labouring  with  incalculable  possibilities 
of  infinite  import,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr. 
Fisher  arrived  in  England  to  take  up  their  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Imperial  Conference. 

v.— THE    IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE. 
The    Imperial    Conference,    which    has    been     in 
session  all  last  month,  has  completely  dwarfed  by  its 
importance   the   proceedings   of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.   The  problems  which  it  debat(.d 


in  debate.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
vital  question  upon  which  everything  turned.  That 
question,  never  formally  raised  in  precise  terms,  was 
this — What  is  the  British  Empire  to  be?  Is  it  to  be 
an  Empire  in  the  tense  in  which  other  States  are 
Empires,  cr  even  the  sen.se  in  which  the  United 
States  is  an  Empire,  viz.,  a  unified  State  with  one 
central  Government,  with  one  tariff,  one  army,  one 
navy,  and  one  foreign  policy  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  no 
Empire  at  all  in  any  sense  in  which  the  term  Empire 
has    hitherto    been    used,    but    instead    is    it   to    be 
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It  very  loose  congeries  of  sovereign  independent 
States,  each  with  its  own  flai;,  its  own  tariff',  its  own 
army,  its  own  navy,  its  own  foreign  policy,  each  of 
whose  nuniliers  is  Iree  to  partici|)ate  or  to  stand  aloof 
from  tlie  wars  in  which  the  parent  State  is  engaged  ? 

These  distinct  and  antagonistic  ideals  clashed,  and 
their  cla^h  was  j)erceptil)le  in  almost  all  the  discus- 
sions wliich  look  place  in  the  ("onference.  The 
advocates  of  the  imifiod  Empire  were  led  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  leading  advocate 
on  the  other  side  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  'i'he 
combat  was  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  saw  their 
favourite  princiiilcs  debated  by  the  rulers  of  our 
Dominions  from  the  entirely  independent  standpoint 
of  oversea  I'.ritains.  -The  net  lesult  was  accurately 
sumnied-up  by  Mr.  Garvin  from  the  Jingo-Protcc- 
lionisl  point  of  view  when  he  declared  that  the 
Conference  will  be  known  in  history  as  ihi:  Confer- 
ence that  failed.  This  beitig  interpreted  means  that 
the  Imperial  (."(inference  failed  to  recognise  the 
wisdom,  the  desirability,  or  the  practicability  of 
the  nostrums  of  the  Tariff- Reform-Compu'sory- Mili- 
tary-Service jiarty.  The  Imperial  Conference  repu- 
diated by  decisive  majorities  the  doctrines  of  the 
iiseudo-Imperialists  who,  following  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
lead,  have  identified  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
with  preferential  tariffs  and  a  uniform  cast-iron  system 
of  naval  and  military  policy.  The  Premiers,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  piping  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  have 
cried  an  emphatic  halt  to  the  movement  in  favour  of 
nhat  is  called  consolidating  and  unifying  the  Empire. 
They  rejected  evciy  propo.sal  which  even  indirectly 
/night  commit  them  to  any  responsibility  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Hrilain. 

Not  only  did  they  reject  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposals, 
rfiey  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  very  modest 
suggestion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  their  Agents 
Generals  and  High  Conrmissioners  should  sit  as  a 
kind  of  consultative  body  with  whom  Ministers  must 
confer  when  questions  arose  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  ]5ritains  oversea.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
tarrying  caution  to  an  e.'itreme  ;  but  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt's  modest  proposal  illustrates 
vividly  the  mood  of  the  Premiers.  They  have  thriven 
under  independence.  They  are  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference with  independence.  Each  of  them  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Colonists  are  determined  to  paddle 
their  own  canoe,  and  that  they  would  regard  with 
exceeding  jealousy  and  suspicion  any  attempt  to 
commit  them  in  any  way  to  the  foreign,  naval,  or 
military  policy  of  Great  Britain.  They  consent  to  be 
taken  into  our  confidtnce  on  the  In  perial  Defence 
Conuniitee,  but  lunlier  than  that  they  will  not  go. 

In  this  they  buc  stand  by  the  s/n/tis  quo.  In  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  demand  that  the  Dominions  should 
no  longer  be  bound  by  the  commerci.d  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  British  Government  when  every 
Hiilish  conimereial  treaty  applied  to  the  whole 
British  Empire  is  a  modification  of  (he  statu;  quo  iij 


the  tlirection  of  still  further  independence.  It  is  tnii 
that  the  firoposal  is  but  the  logical  corollary  of  libertie^ 
already  conceded  to  Canada.  But  all  the  same  it  is 
a  move,  and  a  distinct  move,  in  the  direction  of 
splitting  uj)  the  old  unified  Eni|)ire  into  a  scries  of 
independent  sovereign  .Slates  each  possessing  the 
freedom  cf  negotiating  with  foreign  States  as  if  they 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  British  Government. 

The  diverging  and  antagonistic  ideals  of  the  two 
kinds  of  Empire  came  to  the  most  strident  clash 
upon  the  crucial  cjuestion  of  peace  and  war.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  standing  upon  the  ground  which  he 
took  up  when  he  assented  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
Canadian  contingent  to  South  Africa,  asserted  once 
more  in  emphatic  terms  that  Canada  reserved  her 
right  in  all  future  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  should  take 
part  in  these  wars  or  whether  she  woukl  remain 
neutral.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
[jorted  by  all  the  Jingoes,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  this 
Empire  run  on  limited  liability  principles.  They 
j)ointed  out  that,  from  the  [loint  of  view  of  inter- 
national law,  whenever  the  British  Government  went 
to  war,  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  there  and 
then  became  involved  in  the  war.  Canada  could 
only  assert  her  neutrality  in  time  of  war  by  proclaim- 
ing her  independence.  Between  these  two  opposing 
views  the  combat  raged  fiercely. 

But  in  the  end  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  triumphed.  And 
it  is  because  his  conception  of  the  British  Empire  has 
prevailed  among  our  brethren  from  oversea  that 
there  is  now  a  great  and  glowing  hope  that  the 
liritish  Empire  may  pave  the  way  to  the  federation 
of  the  world. 

VI.  —  NOT  NEUTRAL,  BUT  NON- 
COMBATANT. 

It  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation  or  reserve 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  jurists 
Sir  W.  Laurier's  conception  of  an  Empire  which  can 
be  simultaneously  at  war  and  at  peace  is  inconceiv- 
able. If  the  British  Empire  goes  to  war  no  Dominion 
under  the  British  Hag  can  be,  from  a  juristic  ijoint  of 
view,  in  a  position  of  neutrality.  But  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  not  speaking  as  an  international  lawyer, 
but  as  a  practical  statesman.  He  did  not  choose  his 
words  with  the  precision  of  a  jurist.  When  he  said 
Canada  reserved  her  right  to  be  neutral  he  never 
dreamed  of  asserting  that  there  could  be  a  legally 
neutral  Dominion  under  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  Em- 
pire. When  he  said  neutral,  he  really  meant  non- 
combatant.  He  was  not  thinking  of  legal  status,  but 
of  ijractical  politics.  When  he  said  that  Canada, 
in  assisting  Britain  in  the  South  African  war, 
reserved  unimpaired  her  right  to  remain  neutral  if  she 
chose  in  future  wars,  all  that  he  meant  was  that 
Canada,  whaiever  her  legal  status  might  be,  reserved 
her  right  to  abstain  from  participation  in  any  future 
wars  if  she  should  decide  so  to  do.  Between  a 
declaration    of   neutrality,    which    logically    involves 
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a  declaration  of  independence  to  give  it  effect, 
and  a  resolution  to  abstain  from  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  contiict,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. None  of  the  Dominions  desire  a  neutrality 
that  is  only  attainable  by  cutting  the  painter;  but  all 
of  them — even  New  Zealand — is  determined  not  to 
consent  to  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  Imperial 
war  unless  with  their  own  hearty  goodwill  and  assent. 
Our  unifying  Imperialists  may  not  like  this,  but  they 
are  up  against  a  stone  wall.  No  great  Dominion  will 
pledge  itself  in  advance  to  fire  a  shot  or  spend  the 
life  of  a  single  Colonial  soldier  or  sailor  in  defence 
of  any  portion  of  the  Empire  excepting  that  within 
the  frontiers  of  such  Dominion.  They  decline  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  framing  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  lest  inferentially  it  might 
appear  to  entail  any  obligation  to  support  that  policy 
by  men  or  money.  To  the  Jingo  this  seems  the  end 
of  all  things.  To  me  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day  which  will  usher  in  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

Sir  \Mlfrid  Laurier  was  most  emphatic  in  asserting 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Dominions  would 
hesitate  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  mother  country 
in  any  war  in  which  she  was  really  put  upon  her 
mettle  to  maintain  her  independence  and  her  position 
in  the  world.  "  In  case  of  need  we  shall  probably 
honour  your  drafts,  but  we  refuse  to  give  you  a  blank 
cheque  payable  on  demand."  The  decision  to  go  to 
war  must  necessarily  lor  a  generation  to  come  be 
vested  in  the  Government  of  the  Old  Country.  No 
system  of  representation  based  on  numbers  can  work 
out  so  as  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  a  decisive  voice 
in  questions  of  peace  or  war.  The  Colonies,  there- 
fore, being  unable  to  control  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire,  insist  upon  keeping  control  over  the  armies 
and  navies  which  they  raise  and  equip  out  of  their 
own  resources.  They  e.xpect  us  to  keep  the  seas  and 
to  help  them  in  case  of  need.  In  return  they  will 
raise  and  equip  naval  and  military  forces  for  their  own 
defence,  upon  which  they  tell  us  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  in  any  conflict  in 
which  the  Dominions  felt  that  we  were  in  the  right. 
Beyond  that  they  refuse,  and  rightly  refuse,  to  go. 

It  was  Mr.  Malan,  the  able  Minister  for  Education 
in  .South  Africa,  who  supplied  me  with  the  true  analogy 
enabling  us  correctly  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
and  the  justification  for  the  position  of  the  Dominions. 
He  said  : — ■ 

"  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  be  scandalised 
at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  a 
country  where  universal  military  service  is  not 
enforced.  In  countries  where  every  able-bodied  man  is 
compelled  to  be  a  soldier  his  position  might  be  mis- 
understood, but  not  in  Britain.  A\'hen  your  Govern- 
ment goes  to  war,  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
national law  every  Briton  becomes  a  belligerent.  But 
that  is  a  matter  of  technical  jurisprudence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  only  your  army  and  your  navy  which  take 
any  part  in  the  war.    The  immense  majority  of  British 


citizens  reserve  and  exercise  the  right  of  abstaining 
from  any  participation  in  the  war.  No  one  can  com- 
pel them  to  shoulder  a  rifle  or  don  a  uniform.  The> 
are  not  neutral,  but  they  are  non-combatant.  The 
right  which  every  British  citizen  claims  as  against  his 
own  Government,  the  Dominions  claim  against  the 
Imperial  Government. 

"  Vou  forget  that  the  British  citizen  is  compelled  to 
contribute  by  taxation  to  the  cost  of  the  war." 

"  True.  But  the  British  citizen  who  refuses  to 
drink  or  smoke  can  reduce  his  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  he  makes  up  for  the  enforced 
levy  of  direct  taxation  by  asserting  and  by  exercising 
his  right,  not  merely  to  stand  neutral,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
put  it,  but  actively  by  agitation  and  sometimes  by 
passive  resistance  to  oppose  his  own  Government  in 
levying  what  he  considers  to  be  an  unjust  war.  For 
an  illustration  of  which  we  need  go  no  further  back 
than  the  energetic,  unremitting,  uncompromising 
stop-the-war  agitation  of  your  own  pro-Boers.  In 
reserving  for  ourselves  the  right  to  stand  aside  and 
to  refuse  to  participate  in  active  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  war  of  which  we  do  not  approve, 
the  Dominions  are  simply  claiming  for  themselves,  as 
State  entities,  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  indi- 
vidual British  citizens  have  always  claimed  for  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  wars  made  by  the  Government 
which  owes  its  existence  to  their  suffrages." 

Mr.  Malan's  argument  is  sound.  And  so  long  as 
one  volunteer  is  worth  three  pressed  men,  so  will  the 
probability  of  voluntary  support  from  our  Dominions 
be  worth  much  more  than  a  legal  bond  compelling 
them  willy-nilly  to  come  to  our  help  in  every  time  of 
need. 

VII.— WH.AT    IS   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE: 

Let  us  see  then  what  the  British  Empire  amounts 
to  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Dominions. 

1.  A  common  figure-head  in  the  Crown  and  a 
common  symbol  in  the  Flag,  qualified  by  the  right  to 
fly  distinctive  flags  of  their  own. 

2.  The  recognition  by  all  the  Dominions  that  any 
appeal  to  arms  against  each  other  would  be  a  civil 
war  and  therefore  unthinkable. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Ajipeal 
for  the  settlement  of  all  juridical  difterences. 

4.  The  right  to  make  separate  commercial  treaties, 
qualified  by  the  understanding  that  all  Imperial 
Dominions  shall  at  least  enjoy  most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

5.  The  right  to  raise  and  equip  their  own  naval 
and  military  forces,  and  to  abstain  from  active 
participation  in  any  war  waged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  being  understood  that  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  of  sentiment,  although  not  of  obligation,  the 
Dominions  would  probably  rally  to  the  help  of  the 
Motherland  in  case  of  need. 

6.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions   whenever  alterations   were    proposed    in 
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fiitornational  law,  or  whenever  any  ([ucstions  canio 
jp  for  settlement  aftecting  their  interests. 

7.  A  general  understanding  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  inter-comnuinication,  mails,  cables,  |)ost 
otfiee,  and  in  all  questions  where  coiiinion  action  can 
best  secure  common  benefit,  the  various  Dominions 
will  co-operate  with  each  other  anil  with  the  Home 
Government  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

Jt  is  a  great  world-wide  co-operative  a.ssocialion,  on 
limited  liability  principles,  for  purposes  of  mutual 
help  in  securing  the  general  welfare  with  a  maximum 
of  benefits  and  a  minimum  of  obligations.  It  permits 
of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  different  flags,  dif- 
ferent tariffs,  diflferent  commercial  treaties,  ditferent 
armies  and  navies,  different  laws  of  naturalisation, 
different  coinage,  difi'erent  laws  of  immigration,  dif- 
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with  advantage.  To  tlii'  oli.scivtr  the  i.oiitimied 
existence  of  the  l^mpire  un<ler  such  conditions 
is  as  amazing  as  the  si)ectacle  of  the  burning 
bush  was  to  Moses  in  the  desert.  Nee  tanuii  iion 
eoiisumebatitr. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  miracle?  It  is 
very  simple.  The  slighter  the  tie  the  closer  the 
connection.  'I"he  sentiment  of  fraternity  has  never 
free  .scope  to  work  its  wonders  when  brotherhood  is 
enforced  by  handcuffs.  It  was  because  (ieorge  111. 
forgot  this  that  we  lost  the  American  colonies.  If  our 
Jingoes  had  their  way  we  .should  lose  our  Dominions. 
As  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  told  me  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  had  been  enforced  it 
would  have  shattered  the  Empire  into  fragments. 
Fortunately    that    danger    is-  past.       The    ironclad 
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The  Pan-American  Gold  Medal  presented  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

On  May  i;ih  this  mcilal  was  presentird  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carneyic  by  tlie  Govcrnini;  Board  uf  the  Pan-.'\merican  Union,  which 
was  unanimuusly  voted  him  by  the  ofticial  delegates  of  the  twenty-one  .Vmcrican  Republics  attending  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Buenos  .\ires  in  1910,  in  recognition  of  his  cflbrts  to  promote  International  Peace. 


ferent  languages — in  short,  its  motto  might  be  "  Unity 
in  diversity."  But  nevertheless  this  strange  anomalous 
conglomeration  of  independent  sovereign  States  is  a 
living  utiit,  whose  unity  has  as  its  eoiiditio  sine  qua  non 
the  repudiation  of  uniformity.  To  sucli  a  length  is  this 
principle  carried  that  while  the  Home  Government 
may  be  at  war,  the  Dominions  may  act  as  if  they  were 
at  peace,  no  one  being  able  to  compel  them  to  stir  a 
finger  in  support  of  the  belligerent  State  to  which 
they  are  juridically  connected.  Add  to  this  that, 
unlike  any  other  combination  of  States  existing  in  the 
world,  each  and  every  one  of  the  Dominions  is  free 
to  sever  its  connection  with  the  Empire  the  moment 
it  decides  so  to  do  without  its  being  expected  or 
asked  to  consider  any  other  interest  but  its  own.  On 
this  point   -Mr.  Fisher's  interview  may  be  referred  to 


Empire  of  our  Jingoes'  dreams  has  vanished  to  that 
limbo  where  are  found — 

All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd  or  fear  conceiv'd. 

VIII.— THE   BASIS   OF   A   M'ORLD- 
FEDERATION. 

The  world-wide  significance  of  this  broadening  of 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  the  human  race  is  confronted 
with  a  visible  object-lesson  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
way  in  which  we  shall  yet  federate  the  world.  Here- 
tofore at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  we  have  constantly 
pointed  to  the  example  of  the  American  Republic. 
"  The  Americans  have  federated  a  continent  ;  let  us 
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follow  their  example  and  federate  the  world."  But 
the  moment  we  began  to  see  how  the  American 
example  could  be  followed  the  analogy  broke  down  ; 
for  the  American  Republic,  despite  its  federal  basis, 
is  a  highly  unified  State.  It  has  one  executive,  one 
tariflf,  one  army,  one  navy,  one  set  of  coins  and  of 
postage  stamps,  and  one  foreign  policy.  When  it  goes 
to  war  every  State  in  the  Union  also  goes  to  war,  and 
the  right  to  secede  is  peremptorily  forbidden.  There 
is  clearly  no  chance  of  federating  the  world  on  any 
such  lines  as  these. 

But  that  is  just  wliere  the  British  Empire  as  con- 
ceived by  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominion  comes  in.  It 
is  impossible  to  federate  the  world  on  the  lines  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Republic.  But  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  perfectly  practicable,  to  federate  it 
on  the  exceedingly  loose,  elastic  lines  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  true  that  for  many  years  to  come 
certain  States,  either  because  they  are  too  backward 
and  sluggish,  or  because  they  are  too  aggressive  and 
ambitious,  will  stand  outside  the  federation  of  the 
world.  But  what  is  there  to  hinder  some  farsighted 
statesman  founding  an  Empire  of  Peace  composed  of 
all  the  sovereign  independent  States  of  the  world  who 
are  willing  to  enter  mto  a  Co-operative  Fraternal  Union 
(Limited)  for  mutual  help,  which  would  be  bound 
together  by  no  less  silken  ties  than  those  which 
united  Great  Britain  with  the  Britains  beyond  the 
sea  ?    That  at  least  is  Mr.  Fislier's  idea. 

If  we  look  over  the  seven  articles  by  which  I  have 
just  defined  the  nature  of  the  British  Empire,  there  is 
nothing  lacking  save  a  common  crown  and  a  com- 
mon flag.     But  both  could  be  supplied. 

The  Crown  is  but  an  expression  of  ideal  Justice. 
The  King  in  essence  is  not  Edward  or  George,  a 
biped  in  royal  robes,  with  a  diadem  on  his  brow.  He 
is  the  one  being  in  the  world  who  can  do  no  wrong. 
That  being  so,  whenever  wrong  is  done  by  his 
Ministers  in  his  name,  loyalty  to  the  Crown  demands 
from  all  loyal  citizens  the  most  strenuous  endeavour 
to  free  the  King  from  his  evil  advisers.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  kingship  under  which  the  British 
Empire  has  risen  and  thriven.  For  the  nexus  of  the 
Empire  of  Peace  any  abstraction,  such  as  Justice  or 
Liberty,  would  serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  The 
French  find  no  difficulty  in  depicting  the  Republic  in 
monument  or  coin  or  stamp.  A  similar  symbolic 
figurehead  would  serve  equally  well  to  familiarise  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  of  Peace  with  the  common 
ideal  Sovereign  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  all  is  due. 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  flag  has  long  ago  been  sur- 
mounted. The  flag  of  the  World-State  consists 
simply  of  the  national  flag  of  each  associated  State, 
mounted  on  a  white  ground,  so  that  the  white  shows 
all  round  as  a  fringe.  The  flag  of  the  Central  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  a  white  flag,  with  as  many  golden 
stars  as  there  are  States  in  the  Union. 

Given  then  a  World-State  or  Empire  of  Peace,, 
with  Ideal  Justice  as  its  common  Sovereign  and  the 
white  fringed  flag  as  its  symbol,  what  other  obstacle 


is   there    in    the    way   of    the    formation    of  such   a 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  (Limited)? 

Clearly  the  first  indispensable  prerequisite  of  such 
a  ^Vorld-State  is  a  recognition  by  each  of  the  associ- 
ate members  that  war  between  any  of  the  partners 
would  be  a  civil  war,  and  therefore  not  a  war  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  their  Governments  as  a 
possible  contingency  against  which  it  is  necessary  to 
arm.  No  modern  State  arms  against  a  civil  war. 
It  is  always  against  the  foreigner  that  armies  are  raised 
and  fleets  built.  Civil  wars  may,  of  course,  occur, 
but  they  are  not  regarded  as  contingencies  justifying 
preparatory  armament.  If  war  between  the  members 
of  the  World-State  be  ruled  out  as  unthinkable,  it 
follows  as  a  corollary  that  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  lor  the  settlement  of  disputes  on 
a  juridical  or  arbitral  basis.  Here  we  have  the  door 
opened  wide  before  us  in  the  General  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  which  the  American  Government  is 
offering  to  the  Governments  of  the  world  for  their 
acceptance.  We  need  not  speculate  at  present  upon 
the  chances  of  this  offer  being  accepted  by  any 
other  country  than  our  own.  Supposing,  as  we  have 
every  right  to  do,  that  an  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  is  duly  signed  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion, why  should  this  not  be  made  the  stepping-stone 
towards  the  constitution  of  the  World-State  or  Empire 
of  Peace,  which  is  possible  enough  if  once  we  are 
willing  to  be  content  with  the  wide  and  elastic  ties 
which  unite  the  Dominions  with  the  mother  country? 

The  objections  of  American  citizens  to  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  are  reasonable  and  perfectly  well 
understood.  But  these  objections  do  not  apply  to  the 
merging  of  both  the  British  Empire  and  the  American 
Republic  in  a  World-State  or  Empire  of  Peace  in 
wliich  each  would  retain  intact  its  sovereign  inde- 
pendence and  by  which  neither  would  undertake  any 
obligation  to  assist  the  other  by  arms  beyond  that 
which  exists  at  the  present  moment.  In  such  a 
World-State  or  Empire  of  Peace  if  America  went  to 
war  we  need  not  help  her,  any  more  than  Canada  is 
bound  to  help  us  if  we  went  to  vvar  for  a  cause  which 
the  Dominion  regarded  as  unjust.  Any  remaining 
objection  that  might  be  taken  to  the  constitution  of 
such  a  World-State  on  British  Empire  lines  would  be 
met  by  the  offer  to  take  in  on  identical  terms  any 
other  State  which  was  willing  to  regard  war  with  the 
other  members  of  the  VVorld-State  as  civil  war  and  to 
co-operate  for  purposes  of  nmtual  assistance. 

IX.- 1 91 4. 

When  the  year  1914  dawns  Britain  and  America 
will  have  been  for  a  century  at  peace  without  ever 
having  fired  at  each  other  a  fratricidal  gun.  It  is 
proposed  to  commemorate  this  century  of  peace  by  a 
series  of  demonstrations  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  idea  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  air  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  a  most 
influential  committee  has  been  formed,  with  the 
support  of  the  President,  for  celebrating  the  occasion 
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on  a  scale  corresporuliiig  to  the  iniportaiKC  of  the 
occasion  and  the  immensity  of  tiie  issues  at  stake  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  honorary  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Carnegie  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee.  The  governors  of  all  the  States  in  the 
American  L'nion  have  joined  this  committee  as 
honorary  members,  and  the  committee  contains  the 
names  of  the  most  notable  American  slatesmen  from 
Mr.'.Elihu  Root  and  Mr.  Hays  Hammond  downward. 
The  proposal  is  supported  by  both  the  Democratic 
ex-candidates  for  the  I'residency,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Allen  ]i.  I'arker,  and  by  most  of  the  College 
Presidents  and  leadini;  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Some  idea  of  the  national  range  of  this  movement 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  governors  of 
each  State  have  nominated  five  gentlemen  to  serve  as 
representatives  of  their  State  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  State  legislatures  have  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  the  celebratioli. 

An  International  Conference  is  to  be  held  shortly 
in  New  York  at  which  the  following  suggestions 
among  others  will  be  taken  into  consideration  : — 

Kirst  :  Th.at  Iho  celcbr.ilinn 'begin  on  Christmas  I'.vc,  1914, 
by  cercinoniul  exercises  in  tlie  Cily  of  Glienl.  (This  is  one  of 
Colonel  Roosevell's  suggestions.) 

.Second  :  That  the  ceKliraiion  proper  begin  by  the  dedication 
of  a  peace  monument  on  ilie  field  of  ihe  Hattleof  New  Orleans 
as  marking  the  beginning  of  permanent  peace  among  Kiiglish- 
speaking  peoples,  and  that  the  programme  relate  to  every 
section  of  the  Knglish-speaking  world,  with  celebrations  in 
i^ondon  and  other  parts  of  Great  Uritain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
dedication  of  a  memorial  bridge  at  Niagara,  the  dedication  of 
monuments  at  otbcr  places  along  the  .Vmcrican  Canadian 
border,  with  exercises  in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  with 
official  exercises  in  Washington,  London,  Ottawa,  in  Aus  ralia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

These  suggestions  are  admittedly  crude  and  incom- 
plete. The  omission  of  South  Africa  is  obviously  an 
oversight. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  /Vmerican  nation  is 
approaching  the  British  nation,  at  home  and  oversea, 
with  a  request  that  we  should  unite  with  them  in 
making  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
memorable  by  linking  together  in  indissoluble  ties  of 
fraternal  union  all  the  English-speaking  communities 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Hays  Hammond  and  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Baker, 
as  members  of  the  International  Committee,  will  this 
month  bring  the  matter  before  a  number  of  our 
influential  public  men,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  as 
to  their  response. 

Many  suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  how  we 
should  celebrate  the  centenary  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  lies  ready  to  our  hand. 


Whatever  else  is  done  or  left  undone,  the  centenary 
ought  to  be  commemorated  in  this  country  by  the 
erection  of  a  worthy  monument  to  George  Washington. 
He  was  the  greatest  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who,  when  the  British  Ciovernment  of  the 
day  betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  proved 
his  loyalty  to  the  King,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  by 
heading  the  revolt  of  the  .\merican  Colonies  and  by 
founding  the  .American  Republic.  The  United  States 
owes  much  to  George  Washington  ;  but  Britain  owes 
still  more  to  her  most  distinguished  son.  She  reared 
him,  educated  him,  and  taught  him  the  art  of  war  in  the 
ranks  of  her  army,  and  he  rewarded  her  magnificently 
by  teaching  her  a  lesson  she  has  never  forgotten 
as  to  how  Empires  are  lost  and  as  to  how  they  may 
be  retained. 

If  in  token  of  our  gratitude  we  set  up  a  statue  of 
George  Washington,  subscribed  for  by  the  pence  of 
the  school-children  of  the  Empire,  in  the  green  spare 
in  the  shade  of  the  Abbey,  the  two  great  Empire- 
builders,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  George  Washington, 
would  stand  guard  over  the  place  in  which  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  has  rocked  the  cradle  of  free- 
dom for  six  hundred  years. 

X.— THE    COMING   WORLD-STAIF,. 

But  we  look  forward  to  something  more  than 
the  erection  of  statues.  What  we  see  looming  in  the 
near  future  is  the  World-State  or  Em|)ire  of  Peace 
founded  on  the  lines  traced  for  the  British  Empire 
by  the  Dominions  at  the  Imperial  Conference;  ■  The 
first  step  will  be  the  conclusion  of  lheAnglo-.\merican 
.Vrbiliation  Treaty.  The  second  ought  to  be  the  recog- 
nition by  all  the  Governments  who  sign  that  treaty  that 
they  should  concert  together  and  arrange  for  joint  action 
.  at  the  next  Hague  Conference.  In  1899  Britain  and 
America  acted  as  a  unit.  In  1906,  alas  !  they  werfe 
often  at  cross  purposes.  The  need  is  more  firessing 
now.  For  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine  will  in 
a  year  or  two  reduce  the  world  to  anarchy  unless 
some  substitute,  is  found. by  which  authority  can  be 
enforced  without  arms.  Fortunately  the  English- 
speaking  world  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
Union.  Jack  has  in  its  possession  of  the  granaries 
and  cattle  ranches  of  the  world  a  means  of  persuasion 
more  potent  than  Dreadnoughts. .  A-  World-State  or 
Empire  of  Peace  which  could  lay  any  lawless  State 
under  an  interdict  which  deprived  it  of  all  supplies 
of  money,  food-stuffs,  or  raw  material  from' any  part 
of  their  territories,  would  be  more  efficacious  in 
bringing  it  to  reason  than  the  excommunication  of 
Pope  Hildebrand. 
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SIR    WILFRID    LAURIER:    A    PORTRAIT    OF    THE 

CANADIAN    PREMIER. 


IN  the  American  Rn<iew  of  Rnnews  Mr.  Alexander 
Harvey  gives  a   brilliant  sketch  of  the  greatest 
of  Britain's  Colonial  Premiers.     The  following 
extracts  will  now  be  read  with  special  interest  : — • 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  most  illustrious  of  living 
Canadians  and  the  one  Colonial  statesman  of  inter- 
national significance  anywhere  in  the  world,  antici- 
pated Joseph  Chamberlain  in  urging  a  preferential 
tariff  within  the  British  Empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  made 
an  end  of  the  Tory  attitude  to  the  United  States 
which  once  swayed  patriotic  Canada^Anglo-Saxon 
as  well  as  French.  Sir  \Vilfrid  taught  the  Dominion 
to  think  nationally,  to  look  upon  Canada  less  as  a 
dependency  than  as  a  sister  nation  with  other 
dominions  forming  a  great  empire. 

"  He  won  for 

Canada  a  real 
treaty  -  making 
power,  indepen- 
dent of  the 
Government  at 
home.  Downing 
Street  was  slow 
in  yielding  this 
last  point,  but, 
when  it  did,  Sir 
Wilfrid  took  in- 
stant advantage 
of  it.  His  suc- 
cess is  explic- 
able only  in  the 
light  of  his  in- 
comparable and 
persuasive  per- 
sonality. 

"  A  gracious- 
ness  of  manner 
that  gives  fine 
expression  to  the 
Gallic  tempera- 
ment of  the  man 
is,  perhaps,  next 
to  a  genius  fo 
statesmanship, 
the  most  splen- 
did asset  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

HIS  FATHER  AND 
MOTHER. 

"Sir  Wilfrid's 
father,  the  late 
Carolus  Laurier, 
gained  local  pro- 
minence   as    an 


photograph  by'\ 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 


operator  in  land,  but  he  seems  to  have  achieved 
little  wealth.  What  talent  the  young  man  pos- 
sessed came,  like  his  good  looks,  from  the  mother, 
who  is  still  recalled  in  local  history  as  one  of 
the  belles  of  the  province.  The  Lauriers  belonged 
to  the  local  aristocracy  of  rural  Quebec.  The  boy 
went  at  an  early  age  for  religious  instruction  to  the 
priest  of  the  parish,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he 
had  made  his  first  communion  and  been  confirmed. 
Even  then  he  had  won  celebrity  for  himself  by  a 
wonderful  personal  beauty  and  a  no  less  wonderful 
distinction  of  bearing.  French  -was,  naturally,  his 
native  tongue,  but  as  he  neared  manhood  Eng- 
lish became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  other. 

HIS    TRAINING. 

"  The  college 
in  his  native 
parish  of  As- 
somption  af- 
forded him  his 
academic  train- 
ing, and  there  he 
seems  to  have 
acquired  like- 
wise that  mas- 
tery  of  the 
technical  side  of 
oratory  to  which 
the  French  at- 
tach rather  more 
importance  than 
do  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Very 
early  in  life  the 
youth  learned 
that  clearness  of 
enunciation  and 
that  readiness  of 
extemporisation 
which  to  this 
day  characterise 
his  public  ad- 
dresses. He  went 
lip  to  that  alma 
mater  of  great 
Canadians, 
McGill  Univer- 
sity, while  yet 
he  was  the 
merest  youth. 
Nothing  seems 
to  have  been 
alien  to  the 
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genius  of  his  niinil,  whether  .science,  the  arts,  or  lliat 
kind  of  literature  which  is  called  polite. 

HIS  KAITH. 

"Wide  as  was  his  reading,  however,  and  tagcr  as 
grew  his  intellectual  curiosity,  he  seems  never  to  have 
wavered  in  devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He 
was  as  regular  in  youiii  in  his  attendance  to  mass  as 
he  has  remained  in  the  days  of  his  greatness  and 
power.  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier  never  permits  himself  to 
omit  a  punctual  atiemJance  at  church  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days  of  obligation  whether  he  be  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  he  is  Catholic  to  the  core,  as  were  his 
parents  before  him. 

"  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Church  itself  regarded 
him  with  a  certain  dubiousness.  There  were  reports 
of  one  or  two  discussions— not  to  call  them  collisions 
— with  the  Archbishop.  More  than  once  since  there 
have  teen  reports  of  animated  discussions,  not  to  say 
diflerences,  between  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the  Archbishop. 

HIS    GENIUS    FOR    FRIENDSHIP. 

"  By  the  time  he  had  attained  manhood,  the  future 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  was  a  lawyer  in 
Montreal.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  rise  was  rapid, 
but  it  was  certainly  steady.  He  displayed  that 
aptitude  for  cementing  personal  friendships  which 
has  remained  his  most  wonderful  asset  as  a  political 
leader.  Handsome  in  his  appearance,  exquisite  in 
his  manners,  kindly  in  his  bearing,  the  young 
Montreal  lawyer  won  respect  for  his  sincerity  no 
less  than  for  his  ability.  The  severest  critic  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  yet  to  accuse  him  of  concealing  beneath 
a  polished  manner  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart. 
.•\  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  without  imputations  discreditable  to  his 
candour. 

"  His  one  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  then  and 
since  a  lack  of  the  robust  constitution.  When  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  thirty  the  legislature  of  his  native  Quebec  had 
long  been  a  most  dignified  but  highly  conservative 
body. 

HIS    Hf.MOUR. 

"  No  doubt  it  was  Sir  Wilfrid's  sense  of  humour  that 
helped  his  tact  in  so  delicate  a  dilemma  as  his  race 
and  religion  on  the  one  hand  created  for  his  liberal 
politics  on  the  other.  For  he  has  an  inimitable 
humour— something  quite  unlike  the  story-telling 
jocosity  of  the  .American  politician,  of  course,  yet 
absolute  in  its  sphere  and  in  every  way  as  effective. 
His  most  exquisite  device  would  be  described  on  our 
side  of  the  frontier  as  giving  himself  away.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  dearly  loves  to  tell  an  audience  that 
whatever  his  opponents  alleged  against  his  case  is 
perfectly  true.  Only  the  conclusions  he  draws 
from  the  circumstance  are  never  disconcerting  to 
himself. 


MIS    WIFK. 

"  Behold  the  young  Laurier,  then,  a  self-made  man 
at  the  age  of  ihirty-ihrec,  wedded  already  to  the 
Montreal  belle,  NLidemoiselle  Zoe  Lafontaine,  ami  a 
member  of  what  may  be  called  the  federal  as.sembly 
of  the  Dominion.  He  was  already  famed  as  the  most 
brilliant  orator  in  Canada,  employing  with  equal 
mastery  the  two  languages,  and  insisting  everywhere 
that  his  allegiance  was  to  Britain.  It  was  a  new  note 
for  a  French  Canadian,  but  he  sounded  it  high  and 
clear." 

HIS    VISIT   TO    PARIS. 

His  rise  was  hailed  sym[)athelically  in  Paris, 
whither  he  proceeded  not  long  after  his  .Ministry 
came  into  being  : — 

"  He  must  have  had  the  reflection  forced  upon  him, 
as  the  London  Tunes  dryly  observed  amid  the  medley 
of  compliments  paid  him  in  France,  that  as  a  French 
Canadian  and  a  Catholic  he  has  no  reason  to  prefer 
the  rule  of  the  French  Republic  to  that  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"Such  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Wilfrid's  idea  then 
and  long  before.  He  has  emphasised  the  British 
connection  ever  since.  Nor  has  he  lost  prestige 
with  his  own  race  thereby. 

JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN    PLAGIARIST — 

"  One  fact  emerges  clearly.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
preferential  tariflf  crusade  was  based  unblushingly 
upon  policies  that  took  shape  originally  in  the  brain 
of  the  greatest  Colonial  statesman  the  British  Empire 
has  ever  possessed.  However,  Sir  Wilfrid  never 
blinked  the  awkward  fact  that  he  rules  a  new  niaiiu- 
fiictunng  country.  He  is  a  theoretical  free  trader 
only. 

— FROM    A    FREE   TRADER. 

"The  political  policy  to  which  he  has  adhered  ever 
since  the  day,  fifteen  years  back,  upon  which  he 
assumed  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  has  been 
called  a  national  policy,  a  policy  of  building  up 
the  Canadian  State.  The  aims  of  Sir  \\ilfrid  are 
to  unify  if  not  to  amalgamate  the  French  Canadians 
and  Canadians  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to  establish 
the  economic  indej)endence  of  the  Dominion  as 
against  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to 
secure  for  Canada  the  position  of  a  kingdom  within 
the  British  Empire  as  independent,  let  us  sav,  as 
Hungary  is  of  .Au.stria,  to  erect  a  protective  tarift' 
wall  of  defence  about  Canadian  industries  as  a  basis 
for  reciprocity  negotiation  in  the  direction  of  freer 
trade — let  it  he  repeated  that  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  theo- 
retical free  trader— to  span  the  Dominion  with  trans- 
continental railroad  systems,  to  develop  export 
markets  within  the  British  Empire.  That  is  nearly 
all.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Laurier  policy  con- 
cerns us  vitally.     It  is  reciprocity." 
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Impressions  of  the  Coronation  of  King  George  V. 


By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


I   SAW  King  Edward  crowned.     I  have  now  seen 
the  Coronation  of- his  successor.     I  ask  myself 
wherein  did  the  latter  ceremony  differ  from  the 
former?  or  rather  what  fresh  impression,  if  any,  did 
the  repetition   of   the  ceremony  produce    upon    my 
mind  ? 

QUEEN    MARV. 

I  answer  the  question  by  saying  the  new,  the 
supremely  interesting,  was  the  une.vpected  revelation 
of  the  grace  and  stately  beauty  of  Queen  Mary  and 
)he  delight  of  seeing  the  dear  children.  The  world 
had  for  thirty  years  and  more  been  so  familiar  with 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  Ale.xandra  that  it  was  im- 
'possible  for  the  assumption  of  the  royal  robes  to  add 
anything  to  our  appreciation  of  the  woman  who,  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  had  so  long  been  an  accepted 
ideal  of  gracious  womanhood.  But  Princess  May 
never  captured  ths  heart  and  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  There  was  in  her  a  certain  stiffness, 
perhaps  born  of  shy  reserve,  similar  to  that  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Her  dress  sometimes 
e-xaggerated  the  length  of  her  swanlike  neck,  and  she 
had  also  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  constant 
comparison  with  her  mother-in-law.  But' on  her 
Crowning  Day  Queen  Mary  suddenly  stood  revealed 
to  her  astonished  and  delighted  subjects  as  a  living 
miracle  of  statuesque  grace.  When  she  walked  down 
the  nave  between  the  richly  caparisoned  Bishops  of 
Peterborough  and  O-xford,  trailing  behind  her  the 
beautiful  train  which  needed  seven  fair  ladies  to  hold 
it  in  position,  the  effect  was  as  marvellous  as  it  was 
unexpected.  It  was  as  if  a  statue  of  Diana,  chiselled 
by  Phidias  or  some  other  master  of  ancient  Hellas, 
had  come  to  life  and  was  moving  with  a  grace  that 
betrayed  the  goddess  down  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 
A  long-forgotten  line  in  Virgil  that  I  had  not  read 
or  thought  of  for  fifty  years  suddenly  revived  in  my 
memory.  It  is  that  in  which  ^'Eneas,  confronted  with 
the  vision  of  his  goddess  mother,  e.xclaims  : — 

O  virgin  !  or  whatever  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style,  O  more  than  mortal  fair. 
Your  voice  and  mien  celestial  birth  betray. 

The  Queen's  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the  e.\quisite 
grace  of  her  movements.  She  carried  herself 
superbly.  Every  line  of  her  figure  realised  the  ideal. 
Her  dress  was  faultless,  a  dream  fabric  on  which 
diamonds  scintillated  like  dewdrops  touched  by  the 
morning  sun.  Her  gait  was  poetry  in  motion.  And 
all  this  was  despite  the  heavy,  the  gigantic  train — 
despite  even  the  supplemental  train  of  the  mistress  of 
the  robes,  which  was,  as  it  were,  tacked  on  behind, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  efilect. 
From  where  I  stood,  high  up  in  the  triforium,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  Queen's  face, 
but  what  I  did  see  seemed  to  harmonise  Avith  the 
impression  of  stately  dignity  of  her  form, 


THE    CHILDREN. 

For  the  second  new  impression,  tne  Queen  was 
also  indirectly  responsible.  The  children  of  the 
Royal  P'aniily  added  a  beauty  and  a  charm  to  the 
scene  which  no  grown-ups  could  have  imparted  to  the 
pageant.  Children  are  the  flowers  of  the  world,  and 
like  all  blossoms  they  are  far  more  fair  to  look  upon 
than  the  adult  fruit.  Prince  Eddie,  the  little  fairy 
Princess  Mary,  and  the  younger  children  were  a 
picture  upon  which  the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  splendour 
of  royal  cloths  of  gold  and  the  gorgeous  copes  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  found  it  pleasant  to  rest.  The 
Monarchy  is  stronger  in  more  ways  than  one  because 
of  the  children  of  the  royal  home., 

THE   PREMIER. 

My  next  strongest  impression  was  provided  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Asquith — plain  Mr.  Asquith — in 
uniform  almost  austere  in  its  simplicity,  walking  alone 
and  unattended  behind  a  stately  group  of  richly 
arrayed  Peers  each  accompanied  by  a  page  bearing 
his  coronet.  Remembering  the  constitutional  crisis, 
for  the  moment  held  up  by  the  Coronation,  the 
presence  of  that  stern  figure  in  the  great  pageant  of 
aristocratic  splendour  reminded  me  of  the  skeleton 
jit  the  Egyptian  feast.  It  was  as  if  the  masked  heads- 
man with  the  axe  had  been  invited  to  attend  a 
pageai.t  in  the  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall  on  the 
eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  but  for 
a  moment.  The  general  impression  of  the  ceremony 
was  not  one  of  discord  but  of  unity  and  harmony. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  bitterest  political 
controversies,  Whigs  and  Tories  all  agree  to  lay  aside 
their  party  feuds  in  order  to  do  homage  in  stately 
unison  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.  Inside 
every  cyclone  they  say  there  is  a  centre  of  perfect 
calm.  We  were  in  that  centre  on  the  day  of  the 
Coronation. 

THE    INBRED    CONSERVATISM    OF    ENGLISH    FOLK. 

I  would  go  further.  The  impression  of  the  cere- 
pTonial  was  one  which  intensified  my  ever-present 
sense  of  the  deep  religious  nature  and  inbred  con- 
servatism of  the  English  people.  A  nation  which 
crowns  its  King  on  King  Edward's  throne,  seated  on 
a  stone  whose  legendary  fame  carries  us  back  to 
Jacob's  Ladder,  which  anoints  him  with  oil  from  an 
ampulla  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Thomas  h.  Becket,  and  which  scrupulously  preserves 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  political  change  the 
ancient  ritual  of  the  Crowning,  is  not  a  nation  that 
would  make  revolutions  even  if  it  were  governed  by 
a  single  Chamber.  And  in  like  manner  a  people  that 
refuses  to  crown  its  hereditary  King  until  his  nomina- 
tion has  been  approved  by  popular  acclamation,  and 
refuses  to  anoint  him  until  he  has  publicly  sworn  on  the 
holy  book  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  long  from  Conservative  reaction.     The  ustj 
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of  the  Monarchy  as  a  l.alance-^Jieel  in  il.e  S>^'i<^^.»- 
illustrated  at  every  turn  in  the  Coronat.on  of  a  kg. 
the  first  use  of  whose  prerogative  may  be  to  ovcrriJc 
e  opposition  of  thecorone.ed  nobles  who  acclauned 
scrowning-theydidnot  even  dare  to  wear  the.r 
coronets  un'il  King  George  had  heen  crowned-by 
creating'  five  hundred  new  Peers  fron,  the  rank,  of 
ihe  most  extreme  opponents  of  the  House  ol  Lords. 

IHE    MAJESTY   OF   CLOTHKS. 

After  that  very  obvious  paradox  the  next  impres- 
sion  was  that  of  the   majesty  of  cloilies,  the  impor- 
tance of  uniform,  the  subtle  suggestiyeness  ol  dress 
Herr'leufelsdroeckh  might  have  found  ample  materud 
for  another  "Sartor  Resartus"  in  the  miracles  of  the 
tailor's  and  dressmaker's  art  displayed  in  the  Abbey 
"  Strip  him  naked,"  said  George   Stephenson       and 
man   is   but   a   two-legged   carrot."      I   tremble    to 
suggest  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  everyone 
in  the  Abbey  had  suddenly  been  revealed  clad  in 
tiehts      How  much  of  the  King's  majesty  lies  in  his 
pill  of  Cloth  of  Gold  ?     How  much  of  the  reverence 
Lid   to   prelate  and  peer  is  due   to  their  gorgeous 
^pes,    their     ermined     mantles?       liut    we    were 
afforded    an    object-lesson   in  the  potency  of  dress 
when  employed  not  to  accentuate,  but  tc  extinguish 
personality.    A  weird  figure,  presumably  that  of  some 
Eastern    princess,  whose   featuies    it    is   profanation 
for  man   to   look  upon,  was  conducted  to  her  seat 
in  the  Abbey  wearim<  the  strangest  headpiece   ever 
seen  outside  a   fairy  story   or   a    pantomime.      Ihe 
whole  head  and  shoulders  were  completely  concealed 
bv  a  golden  filigree  mask  or  helmet,  which  ob  iterated 
not  only  the  ieatures  but  also  the  neck,      ihe  effect 
was  to   produce   a  monster  inhuman   to   look  upon 
If  that  disguised  princess  had  exchanged  robes  wiili 
Oueen  Mary  '.     Or,  to  take  another  example,  if  those 
remarkable  envoys  from   the  land  ot    Ras.elas  had 
swopped  clothes  with   the  Canons  ot    Westminster 
how    long    could   our    respect    for   Wilberforce   and 
Duckworth    have   survived    their   assumption    ot    a 
costume  modelled  upon  the  dress  of  the  golly wog  f 

THE    PRIM.^CY   OF    THE   PRIM-VfE. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  first  and  last  impression 
which  the  whole  ceremony   is  obviously  intended  to 
produce,  the  divine  authority  and  superiority  ol  the 
Church  over  the  State.    The  Archbishop  is  the  man 
who  makes  the  King.     The  clergy  of  the  Abbey  keep 
hi^  regalia;  they  lend  it  to  him  for  the  ceremon), 
and  jealously  exact  its  return  before  he  leaves  the 
Abbey      The   King  is  preached  at,  prayed  at,  and 
reminded  at  every  turn  that  he  is  but  a  comparatively 
unimportant  creature  until  he  has  become  the  liege- 
man of  the  Lord,  whose  representatives  are  he  <•>  g> 
and  the  Bishops,  and  especially  that  pawky  o^  f ««  ^'^ 
gentleman,  the  Archbishop,  who,  even  more  than  the 
kiiv'  or  the  Queen,  was  the  real  centre  of  the  ceremony 
7e  terday.     It    is  ea.sy  to  see  how  in  "  the  days  before 
Ksm  Ve-"  the  implied  assumption  of  the  right  of 
prelates  to  pose  as  the  mouthpiece  ot   Deity  led  to 


.nany   disastrous   consequences      But    "O^;;    '|;^«   'J.^ 
teeth  of  the  priests  have  been  drawn  and  their  cl.ws 
cut,  it  is  not  evil  but  distinctly  good  that  they  =>houl.J 
so  picturesquely  and  dramatically  remind  the  King 
tha   he  can  only  he  King  by  divine  "ght,  so  long  as 
he    is   divinely    right    in  his  policy  a"d  his  act  on.. 
1-or  the  uncompromising  assertion  of   the  *■"?    "'^^ 
authority  of  the   Lord  God  omnipotent  carries  with 
b    express  implication  the  divine  duty  of  dePOJR '^  ' 
Kings  who  refuse  to  rule  according  to  the  law  of  God 
The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  is  a  two-e.lged  '•"ord.  for 
it  affords   at    least    as    much    ,usi,fi.:atKm    for    the 
execution  as  for  the  coronation  of  King  Charles. 

"a    STORIIiU   WINDOW    RICHLY    DIOHI. 

The  net  impression  of  the  ceremonial  as  a  picture 
is  like  that  of  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window.      1  he 
effect    indeed   of   looking    down   upon   the    crowded 
theatre  through  the  carved  stonework  of  «he  tnfonum 
was  to  produce  exactly  .he  impression  of  beauty  in 
colour  that  you  gained  from  looking  up  at  the  oriel 
^iTw  imn^dia^ly  above.     The  outlines  are  indis- 
tinct but  the  impression  is  beautiful  exceedingly.    11  is 
as  a"  storied  window  richly  dight"  that  the  Crowmng 
Day  will  dwell  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  in 
S  Abbey-a  window  through  which  we  see  vaguely 
down  long  vistas  of  a  glorious  past,  and  which  also 
suggests  as  vaguely,  but  not   less   powerfully,  fore- 
slwdowings  of  glories  still  to  come. 
LONDON    EN   Fi^:rE. 
'•  Thev  take  their  pleasures  sadly-these  English  " 
may  have  been  true  once.     It  was  not  true  this  Corona- 
tion time.    London  was  .7,  y^/..      The  great  heart  of  the 
u   ness  of  the  world  ceased  to  beat  to  anything  but 
o  the  music  of  Coronation  marches  for  two    whole 
da  -s      The  banks  were  closed,  the  Stock  Exchange 
was 'shut    up.   the    Law   Courts    were    empty,    all 
he  worS  and  his  wife  were  making  hohday.     And 
as    the  third  day  happened  on  Saturday,  tne  majority 
of    the   people    of    London    quitted    business    from 
UVfinesdav    night   to    Monday    morning,  with    what 
esdu  to  the  exchequer   both  of  John  Bull  ana  of 
ndividual  citizens  it  would  be  ungracious  to  inquire^ 
For  the  moment  the  watchword  was   "' On  wuh  the 
dance    let   joy  be  unconfined,   no    sleep   till   morn 
Sr^'youth  a'ld  pleasure  nieet  to  chase  the  jocund 
u    .r-    M-irh   flvin-:'   feet.      \  outh,  did   1  say  :*     i  tic 
S^^Sby'noVe'lns  confinc-d  to  youth.    Old  men 
^nd  maidens,  aged  spinsters  and  -h"-ha.red  ^v,dow. 
equally  with  gay  and  giddy  youth,  gave  themselves 
up  to  have  the  time  of  their  lives  on  King  Georges 

"^TirisSishing  what  people  <.n   endure  when 

thev  are  out  lor  pleasure.    To  be  waked  up  at  three- 

tSkman  on  Thursday  morning  delivered  his  crearr, 

etween  midnight  and  one  o'clock-lo  stand  six  and 

seven  hours   through  rain  and  shine  m    the   streets 

o  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  procession  going  or  coming. 

to   'pend    the    afternoon    seeing    the    decorations. 

alter'  that    to    join    in    the     myriads    who    mac 
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World's  GraphU  Pr,-      ] 

The    Lord  Mayor  rides  forth  to  welcome  the  King  on 
his  entrance  into  the  City. 

.\n  incident  in  the  Royal  Progress  on  June  23rd. 

all  Streets  in  the  heart  of  London  impassable 
for  traffic  in  order  to  see  the  illuminations,  and  then 
to  turn  in  and  dream  of  pageants  and  kings  and 
coronets,  and  then  to  begin  it  all  again  next  day — 
that  is  what  hundreds  of  thousands  did  on  Coronation 
Day.  Instead  of  regretting  it  they  will  remember  it 
till  they  die  as  a  Red  Letter  Day  of  their  lives. 


But  it  was  the  illuminations  at  night  which  brought 
out  the  greatest  crowd.  Banners  and  bunting  and 
gaily  draped  balconies  are  all  very  well ;  bot  the 
greatest  attraction,  because  the  greatest  novelty,  was 
the  illumination  of  London.  Never  before  was 
electricity  so  extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
Gas  was  more  commonly  used  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward.  Last  month  London  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  brilliant  effects  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  lavish  use  of  electrical  decorations.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  was  the  familiar  centre  of  London 
tiaffic,  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Mansion 
House.  These  two  great  buildings  were  one  blaze 
of  light,  and  towards  this  spot  everybody  made  his 
way. 

In  all  the  leading  streets,  and  in  many  by-streets, 
more  or  less  ambitious  attempts  were  made  to  present 
an  illuminated  front  to  the  passers-by.  G."R.  and 
M.  R.  were  of  course  the  favourite  devices,  and  "God 
Save  the  King"  and  illuminated  crowns  were  blazing 
everywhere.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the 
Ale,\andra  Palace  there  have  been  great  displays  of 
fireworks.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  million 
pounds  have  been  spent  on  fireworks  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's 
there  was  no  high  peak  or  beacon  hill  on  which 
a  bonfire  was  not  blazing.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  officially  recorded  bonfires  were  kindled  simul- 
taneously all  over  Britain,  so  that  anyone  looking 
down  upon  these  islands  from  above  would  see  the 
whole  country  twinkling  with  myriad  points  of  light. 
The  bonfire  was  our  ancestor's  substitute  for  the 
electric  telegraph.  To-day  it  is  the  popular  inarticulate 
method  of  expressing  jubilation. 

To  what  purpose,  some  crabbed  moralist  will  say,  is 
all  this  waste  ?  It  is  not  waste  to  hang  a  bright  star  in 
the  dusk  of  past  years,  to  irradiate  with  its  brilliance 
long  vistas  of  dull,  grey  monotony.  I  remember  to 
this  day  with  unabated  joy  the  thrill  I  felt  as  a  twelve- 
year-old  when  I  saw  the  little  flames  climb  up  to  the 
summit  of  a  church  spire  when  King  Edw^ard  was 
married.  And  millions  who  lead  toilsome  laborious 
lives  will  look  back  with  the  same  pleasure  at  the 
bouquets  of  rockets,  the  brilliant  illuminations,  and 
the  great  bonfires  that  made  the  Coronation  night  of 
King  George  memorable  in  their  lives. 
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WHAT   IS   THE    PROSPECT    IN    TURKEY? 


WHEN    DOCTORS  DISAGREE,   WHO  SHALL   DECIDE? 


tacts,  they  arrive  at  almost  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.     One,  Sir  Edwin   I'ears  of  Constantinople   is 


optimist;   the   other,    Dr    E.  J.   Dillon,   is    pessimist.      In   order  that  the   reader  may  realise  this  strange 
antajjonism  I  print  extracts  from  the  two  papers. 

(I.)    OPTI.MI.SM:   SIR    E.    PEARS. 
Sir  E.  I'ears  defines  thus  precisely  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  Voung   lurks  are  divided. 

TWO    KINIXS   OF   VOUNG   TURKS. 

After  explaining  that  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  still  governs  Turkey  from  Salonika,  Sir 
E.  Pears  says  : — 

But  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  Ihc  members  had 
ditferenl  ideals  and  tendencies.  One  section  wished  to  secure 
Lilwral  government,  l>y  recoi;nising  that  Turkey  consists  of  n. 
congeries  of  races  wiili  varying  languages,  creeds,  customs  and 
necessities,  and  by  ruling  with  the  least  possible  change  in 
exisimg  institutions,  so  ns  to  secure  the  willing  allegiance  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  nation.  Its  adherents  were  in  favour 
of  remitting  many  questions  of  local  and  provincial  interest  to 
the  governments  of  the  provinces,  .■\nother  section  acted  as  if 
they  believed  that  every  institution  ought  to  be  Turkified.  The 
.Mbanian  must  not  receive  instruction  through  his  own  language, 
but  in  Turkish.  The  very  .Vrabs,  whose  language  is  regarded 
by  all  good  Moslems  as  semi-sacred,  must  be  forced  to  employ 
Turkish.  The  least  which  these  members  would  consent  to 
tolerate  w.as  that  Turkish  should  be  compulsory  in  all  schools, 
while  Greek,  .Vrmenian,  or  Arab  might  be  studied  as  secondary 
langu.ages.  .\\\  communications  to  and  from  foreign  companies 
establishetl  in  the  Empire  must  be  made  in  the  same  langu.igc. 
The  privileges  ad  <i»fi,/no  of  the  Christian  Churches  must  forth- 
with be  abolished  ;  for  now  that  there  w.is  a  Constitution,  no 
one  community  could  be  privileged.  This  section  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  centralising  everything  regarding  the  government 
in  the  capital.  These  respective  tendencies  of  the  two  parties 
showed  themselves  from  the  first. 

THE  BLUNDERS  OF  THE  YOUNG  TURKS. 

Sir  E.  Pears  says  Macedonia  and  Albania  have 
been  the  scenes  of  their  greatest  blunders  : — 

The  endeavour,  only  a  little  later,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
population  of  Macedonia,  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  as  well  a.-. 
.Albanians,  was  a  series  of  blunders.  Neither  the  forms  nor  the 
substance  of  legality  were  observed.  What  was  done  was 
declared  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  martial  law.  Men  were 
imprisoned,  beaten,  and  tortured  in  quite  the  old  Hamidean 
tashion.  The  treatment  of  the  peasants  by  officials  in  authority 
had  compacted  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  into  one  body 
opposed  to  the  Turks.  The  conduct  of  N'oung  Turkey  towards 
the  population  in  Macedonia  is  absolutely  inexcusable.  Blunders 
not  unlike  those  committed  in  Macedonia  have  to  be  recorded 
as  having  been  committed  in  the  Hauran  and  the  Hedjaz.  The 
Chauvinist  section  of  the  Committee  was  for  a  while  obsessed 
with  the  notion  of  Turkilying  every  people,  and  the  .Arabs  «ere 
driven  into  revolt  by  the  rejection  of  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
approved  by  two  successive  Grand  Viziers. 

The  Greek  boycott  is  stUl  persisted  in.  In  .Armenia  the 
Kurds  are  rapidly  falling  b.ack  into  their  old  methods  of 
tre.iling  the  Christians.  But  their  friends  cannot  tell  them  too 
plainly  that  if  they  tolerate  the  oppression  of  the  .Armenian 
people,  the  world  will  rightly  conclude  that  the  Turkish  race  is 
noneless. 


MAKING   THE    BKSP   OF    IT. 

Sir  E.  Pears  says  the  people  are  hopeful  and  trade 
is  improving  : — 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Turkey  has  published 
a  list  of  thirty-one  new  Turkish  Limited  Liability  Companies 
with  a  capital  of  /'T.io.io^ocw.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  freedom  of  travel  which  have  ensued  are  remark- 
able. The  local  steamship,  railway,  and  tram  copipanies  have 
had  a  steady  and  continuous  increase  of  passengers.  .Shops  in 
Pera  are  kept  open  at  least  an  hour  later  than  three  years  ago. 
People  walk  in  the  streets  during  the  evening  without  fear  or 
trembling.  To  the  same  spirit  must  be  ascribed  the  increase  of 
newspapers  not  only  in  the  capital  but  in  the  provinces. 

Then  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  mentioned 
the  abolition  of  general  espionage  ;  the  sieady  increase  of  the 
gendarmerie  system,  the  enrolment  in  the  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Christian  soldiers,  a  most  effective,  practical  lesson 
in  religious  equality. 

COMING   OUT    ALI.    RIGHT. 

Sir  E.  Pears  thus  sums  up  his  forecast : — 
The  conclusions  that  I  draw  from  the  history  of  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  from  the  present  signs,  are  hopeful.  The 
notion  of  a  military  dictatorship  may  be  dismisse<l  as  too 
remote  to  enter  into  practical  politics,  and  Shevket,  an  honest 
and  loyal  man,  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  military  dictators 
are  made.  The  leaders  of  the  party  have  great  energy,  and 
believe  in  themselves.  The  only  alternative  to  the  Govern- 
ment Voung  Turkey  has  set  up  is  one  of  pure  reaction. 
Voung  Turkey,  notwithstanding  many  blunders,  many  aberra- 
tions from  principle,  a  certain  want  of  faith  in  its  own  pro- 
gramme, will  succeed  in  establishing  a  permanent  government 
on  constitutional  lines.  It  is  muddling  through  its  diOiculties. 
It  has  blundered,  but  it  is  correcting  its  blunders  and  steadily 
improving. 

(2.)     PESSIMISM:    DR.    E.    J.    DILLOX. 

Dr.  Dillon  thinks  that  the  differences  between  the 
Voung  Turks  are  insoluble. 

THE    IRRECONCILABLE    IDEAS. 

He  says  :-^ 

The  revolution  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  two  contradictories. 
It  was  an  endeavour  to  join  \'es  and  Xo  :  to  combine  snow 
with  fire.  Therefore  it  could  no  more  succeed  than  an  attempt 
to  bale  out  the  water  of  the  ocean  with  a  fork.  The  difiliculties 
which  the  r,[^!me  heretofore  encountered,  and  the  obstacles  that 
have  risen  on  its  way,  may  or  may  not  be  surmounted  ;  but  the 
upshot  will  be  the  same.  The  terms  of  the  problem  exclude 
a  solution. 

THE   WANTON    CRUELTV   OF   THE    VOUNG   TURKS. 

Dr.  Dillon  says  : — 

The  Voung  Turks  have  been  extremely  ill-advised  from  the 
first.  The  massacre  of  the  .Armenians  at  .Adana  is  set  down  as 
one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  Young  Turkey's  'scutcheon— and 
rightly.     Hanging  men   in  -the  streets  of  Constantinople   for 
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poliliral  opinions  is  another.  Tlie  barbarous  repression 
inaugurated  in  Albania  by  Torghut  Pasha  is  a  third.  To  these 
might  be  added  the  murders  of  Bulgarians,  Macedonians,  Greeks 
and  Serbs,  who  have  been  done  to  death  with  the  old  religious 
fury  which  is  as  prevalent  as  ever.  Young  Turkey's  mode 
of  action  in  Albania  is  not  merely  indefensible,  it  is  in- 
explicable. Under  Abdul  Haniid  the  Albanians  were  the  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  Turks.  The  successors  turned  a  new  leaf. 
Repression  is  their  one  panacea.  They  forbade  the  use  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  for  the  Albanian  language,  prescribing  the 
Turkish,  which  is  wholly  unsuited  to  express  the  .■\lbanian 
sounds  with  precision.  They  took  irksome  measures  to 
get  the  Albanians  to  learn  Turkish,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  Ottoman,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  and  has  no  literature 
worth  reading.  The  .\lbanians  resented  this  meddling  in  their 
home  affairs.  The  relations  between  Turk  and  Albanian  grew 
tense  in  consequence.  Friction  engendered  heat,  which  soon 
burst  into  flame.  Torghut  Pasha  was  sent  with  troops  to  put 
down  the  insurrection.  His  savage  cruelty  won  for  him  an 
unenviable  name  that  will  live  for  some  generations  to  come. 
He  put  to  death  friend  and  enemy  without  discrimination,  so 
long  as  they  were  both  .Albanians. 

The  .\lbanians  were  more  Turkish  in  spirit  than  the  Young 
Turks  themselves.  Yet  they  have  been  so  harassed  and  perse' 
cuted  by  systematic  attempts  to  denationalise  them,  and  so 
incensed  by  the  inhuman  methods  employed  to  oveicome 
their  resistance,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  they  have 
become  dangerous  enemies  of  the  new  regime. 

MAKING   THK    WORST    OF    IT. 

Dr.  Dillon  says  :— 

In  the  capital  of  the_Empire  there  is  no  legality.  The  state 
of  siege  proclaimed  two  years  ago  still  permits  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  most  vexatious  kind  to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
"Crimes"  are  trumped  up,  and  the  "criminals"  sent  before 
military  tribunals.  Newspapers  are  suppressed  summarily 
to-day  for  alleged  offences  which  were  innocent  acts  yesterday. 
What  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  considers  a  lawful  act  is 
stigmatised  as  a  crime  by  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
civilian  has  to  bow  to  the  soldier.  As  in  the  days  when  the 
Turks  first  came  to  Europe,  they  are  still  governing  by  the 
sword.  The  results  are  already  manifest  in  Albania  and  in  the 
Hauran.  Yet  the  system  is  being  persisted  in,  and  it  probably 
will  not  be  fundamentally  changed,  because  the  Turks  are 
Turks,  and  not  Aryans  nor  Semites. 

COMING   TO    CERTAIN    SMASH. 

Dr.  Dillon  says  : — 

Young  Turks  are  fired  by  the  same  spirit,  drawn  towards  the 
same  goal,  as  their  nomadic  ancestors  :  "Conquer,  exterminate, 
but  do  not  trouble  to  build  up.  The  State  has  no  independent 
existence  ;  it  is  an  aspect  of  Islam,  nothing  more.  When  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  Caliph  is  established,  everything  else  will 
takecare  of  itself." 

It  looks  to-day  as  though  the  matter  were  ripe  for  Europe. 
Montenegro  is  already  preparing  for  the  worst,  and  has  ceased  to 
hope  for  the  best.  Austria-Hungary  is  on  the  alert.  Italy  is 
growing  aggressively  neutral.     .\nd  Russia  is  biding  her  time. 

If  the  .Albanians  were  to  receive  autonomy  from  the  Powers, 
things  in  Turkey  would  soon  come  to  a  head.  But  it,  as  Terenzio 
Tocchi  hopes,  the  .Albanians  as  a  single  people  were  recognised 
by  Europe  as  autonomous,  it  would  connote  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Young  Turkey.  This  artificial  amalgam  of  nations  and 
creeds,  which  is  being  temporarily  kept  together,  may  come  to 
an  end  soon  and  suddenly.  As  things  were  and  are.  Young 
Turkey  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  chimera 
which  cannot  live.  Whatever  the  Committee  do,  or  do  not  do,  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  final  result  is  concerned. 

Julius  Cre.sar,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon  III.,  were  it 
possible  to  combine  their  general  powers  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  would  toil  in  vain  at  the  task  of  shifting  the  huge 
fabric  of  Islam,  which  is  nothing  if  not  religious,  and  placing 
it  on  a  purely  political  groundwork,  in  the  year  of  grace  jgii. 
A  miracle  of  transubstuntiation  would  be  needed,  which  is 
inconceivable  to-day. 


THE     BONESETTING     CONTROVERSY. 

The  Modest  Claim  ok  Mr.  Barker. 

Writing  in  the  Etigliih  Review  for  Ju'y.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Barker  takes  occasion  to  restate  the  un- 
answered and,  indeed,  unanswerable  arguments  in 
support  of  his  very  modest  claim  to  have  the  methods 
of  manipulative  surgery  recognised  by  the  Faculty. 
Mr.  Barker  says  : — 

From  not  a  few  quarters  the  advice  reaches  me  to  cease  my 
public  protesis  and  to  pursue  my  calling  in  quietness.  If  I 
were  solely  bent  on  amassing  money  that  advice  would  be 
the  most  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  I  should  certainly 
.accept  and  follow  it.  But  I  can  honestly  affirm  that  I 
am  not  bent  upon  reaping  the  rich  liarvest  of  fees  such 
knowledge  as  I  possess  places  within  my  reach.  My  ambition 
is  to  see  the  work  I  have  done  recognised  by  those  whose 
recognition,  I  humbly  venture  to  think,  should  have  been  the 
earliest  offered  to  one  who  in  some  poor  way  has  tried  to 
widen  the  bounds  of  the  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  profess  the  healing  art.  That  recognition  has  been  with- 
held for  reasons  which  I  deem  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the 
Faculty.  Nevertheless,  I  conceive  it  to  he  my  duty  to  persist 
not  only  in  the  practice  of  the  methods  of  manipulative  surgery, 
but  also  in  my  endeavour  to  secure  for  them  adoption  by  men  oi 
science  which  will  afford  me  solid  grounds  for  hoping  that,  when 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  work,  they  will  still  be  available  for  the 
relief  of  those  sufferers  whom  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  and 
my  pride  to  aid  for  many  years.  I  do  not  ask  some  unreasonable 
thing  when  I  desire  that  the  methods  should  receive  unprejudiced 
and  thorough  examination  by  those  best  able  to  lest  their 
efficacy  and  value. 

If  the  investigations  are  only  honest  and  thorough  there  will 
be,  in  the  near  future,  a  strong  body  of  educated  opinion  which 
will  demand  that  the  methods  of  what  Dr.  Bryce  calls  "  this 
new  form  of  scientific  bone-setting  "  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
curricula  of  the  hospital  schools.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  situation  to-day  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was 
before  Mr.  Whitehead's  article  appeared.  The  F.aculty  cannot 
ignore  Mr.  Whitehe.ad  or  shut  their  eyes  to  the  defence  of 
manipulative  surgery  which  he  has  made. 


Islam  under  Holland  and  Eng'land. 

The  Dutch  realm,  some  readers  may  be  surprised 
to  learn,  is  more  Mohammedan  than  Christian.  The 
population  of  the  Netherlands  consists  of  five  and  a 
half  tnilHons,  but  out  of  the  forty-two  millions  who 
inhabit  its  colonies  in  Asia  thirty-five  millions  profess 
the  religion  of  Islatn.  So  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  J. 
Rauws  in  the  Moslein  World  for  July.  In  Java  nine- 
teen thousand  Christians  have  been  won  from  Islam. 
But,  says  D.  Bakker,  the  awakening  of  Java  to  a  desire 
for  the  higher  civilisation  has  so  far  favoured  Islam 
rather  than  Christianity. 

In  the  same  magazine  Isidore  Lowenthal  urges 
that  missionaries  should  use  the  name  T'sa,  univer- 
sally applied  by  Moslems  to  Jesus,  rather  than  a  new- 
name,  Yusua.  T.  Bomford  remarks  that,  as  com- 
pared with  converts  fiom  Hinduism,  those  from 
Islam  are  colder  Christians  and  lacking  both  in 
spirituality  and  devotion  to  Christ.  He  finds  the 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  evangelism  is  directed  to 
the  intellect  of  llie  Moslem  and  to  the  heart  of  tht; 
Hindii. 
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THE     CONSTITUTIONAL     CRISIS. 
A  N\'aii,  of  Despair. 

Mk.  W.  Ci.  Howard  Griiten  raises  a  doleful 
lament  in  the  Forlnii^htly  Rnirw  over  the  ajiathy  of 
the  country  and  the  hupiiu'iiess  of  the  Opposition. 
He  says  : — 

This  is  no  lime  for  .i  *hiflless  'orpor  or  for  a  slackened  .ind 
weakened  rooluiion.  Unless  we  subslilute  enerijclic  .-iclion 
for  the  arching  of  eyebrows  and  the  iniitlerings  of  perplcxTty, 
Ihc  country  will  he  sucked  into  the  vorl>-x  of  a  revolutionary 
whirlpool,  and  will  hi-  overwhelmed  liy  a  storm  that  will 
rebellow  in  history.  .-Vn  orijanised  campaign  should  have  been 
arranged  to  take  place  within  a  decent  interval  after  tlie  Coro- 
nation. Nothing  has  been  done.  I  can  safely  attirin,  from 
more  than  twenty  years'  experience  of  platforms,  that  there  is 
no  subject  of  which  Conservative  speakers  are  more  shy  than 
that  of  the  hereditary  principle.  Nlay  the  Unionist  I'arty  and 
the  Lords  be  endowed  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding 
to  overcome  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  sedition  1 

The  Fate  of  the  Five  Hu.vdred  New  Peers. 

Bhukuwod  makes  merry  over  the  prospect  of  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  new  Peers  to  carry  the  Par- 
liament Bill.  If  the  attempt  were  made,  says  "  Maga," 
the  Radical  Party  would  instantly  be  covered  with 
ridicule.  To  which  the  right  reply  is  that  "  lie  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last."     DUukn'ood  says  : — 

The  puppet  peers  would  never  be  peers  in  realily.  They 
would  remain  puppets  unto  ihe  end  of  their  lives.  The  line 
which  separated  them  from  the  genuine  members  of  the  Upper 
House  would  never  be  crossed.  The  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  exclude  them  for  ever  frou)  its  counsels.  They 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  just  men,  and  overweighted  by 
derision  they  w  ouUl  find  their  coronets  very  heavy  to  bear.  Where 
ihey  would  come  from  we  do  not  fcnow.  .Vnd  when  they  were 
assembled,  what  a  ragged  regiment  ihcy  would  appear  !  Greeted 
with  inextinguishable  laughter,  those  henchmen,  ennobled  not 
for  their  own  honour  but  to  serve  a  turn,  would  be  glad  to  hide 
their  heads  in  the  seclusion  of  their  native  suburbs. 

What  a  flood  of  light  such  a  passage  sheds  upon  the 
snobbery  and  insolence  of  the  Toryism  represented 
by  Blackwood!  How  patriotic  to  suggest  that  in  the 
whole  Empire  of  fifty  millions  the  larger  section 
could  not  find  five  hundred  citizens  capable  of  putting 
in  a  respectable  appearance  in  the  Second  Chamber  ! 
But  since  the  days  of  "  Christopher  North  "  Black- 
wood has  been  the  drunken  Helot  of  the  party  it 
serves  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

k  Plea  for  Federal  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.P.,  writing  on 
"  The  Consti'lutional  Controversy  and  Federal  Home 
Rule"  in  \.\\t  Niiie/ciit/i  Grifury  for  July,  maintains 
that  Federal  Home  Rule  is  not  only  imperative  and- 
inevitable,  but  that  it  provides  the  only  adequate  means 
of  preserving  the  Parliamentary  system  from  the 
paralysis  and  decay  which  are  fast  overtaking  it.  It 
would  simplify  the  issues  submitted  to  electors  at 
times  of  election,  it  would  facilitate  the  federation  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  would  lead  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  Home  Rule  difficulty. 


GEORGE  V.   OR  ASQUITH   I.? 
The  HvsiERics  of   iiik  "  .Naiional  Kevikw." 

Mr.  Leo  Maxse  is  losing  what  little  control  be  has 
ever  had  of  his  senses.  He  has  always  been  abusive. 
But  this  month  he  is  becoming  filthy  in  his  invective. 
Seriously,  [  would  ask  Mr.  Maxse  whether  in  his  sane 
intervals  he  considers  it  decent  to  use  "  slime  "  as  a 
swear  word  against  his  political  opponents?  It 
approximates  ominously  near  to  a  still  shorter  word, 
also  beginning  with  "  s,"  which,  with  a  sanguinary 
[irefix,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Maxse's  compeers  in  the 
slums  as  the  clima.x  of  all  argument.  Mr.  Maxse 
dislikes  Mr.  Fisher's  aspirations  after  a  World-State. 
This,  he  thinks,  justifies  him  in  expressing  "uncon- 
cealed anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  Cabinet  of  ("abinets  e.<iudes  cosmopolitan  slime." 

His  love  for  the  word  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  has  exhausted  the  dictionary  of  decent  objurgation, 
and  he  pants  in  vain  after  more  brutal  and  filthy 
expletives.     He  tells  us  : — 

The  situation  cannot  be  saved,  unless  and  until  we  realise  the 
precise  position  of  Ihe  House  of  Lords — upon  whose  steadfast 
resistance  lo  the  base  and  blackguardly  campaign  of  Ihe 
coalesced  forces  of  American  dynamilc,  Irish  sedition,  and 
Radical  snobbery,  jobbery,  and  robbery,  everything  depends. 

He  thinks  it  witty  to  call  Lord  Haldane  "  V'iscount 
Humbug,"  but  the  climax  of  his  humour  is  to  describe 
Mr.  Ure  as  the  "  Lord  Cadvocate."  But  is  it  possible 
to  take  seriously  a  raver  who  actually  says  of  the 
Royal  Procession  : — 

Another  feature  striking  Ihe  spectator  is  the  peculiarly  un- 
satisfied look  on  the  face  of  every  German  officer  riding 
through  the  streets  of  London.  He  seems  to  be  haunted  by 
Blucher's  famous  mot :  "  What  a  magnificent  place  to  sack." 

Being  unable  editorially  to  describe  the  enormities 
of  people  who  disagree  with  him,  Mr.  Maxse  employs 
an  anonymous  "  Englishman  "  to  swear  at  large.  He 
primed  him  with  an  article  in  the  Contempornry  Revie7v. 
which  is  erroneously  credited  to  Mr.  Harold  Spender, 
and  launches  him  upon  a  fierce  diatribe  against  the 
Camarilla,  one  of  whose  main  objects  "  is  to  threaten 
and  humiliate  our  newly-crowned  King,  who  is  to  be 
told  that  unless  he  consents  to  ennoble  the  wealthy 
bounders  (who  in  return  for  a  coronet  are  prepared  to 
finance  the  demagogues),  he  will  range  the  democracy 
against  the  Crown,  and  endanger  his  dynasty." 

But  what  is  the  poor  King  to  do?  The  Con- 
temporary Rri'iau  stated,  quite  correctlj',  that  until 
the  Opposition  can  supply  the  King  with  an  alter- 
native Cabinet  the  Sovereign  is  compelled,  iioUiis 
voleiis,  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
his  only  possible  Ministers.  The  iVational  RrAew 
confirms,  and  more  than  confirms,  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  hopeless  impotence  of  the  Opposition 
leader.  In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Maxse's 
"Englishman"    frankly    admits   that    it   is    his    own 
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leaders,  and  not  Mr.  Asquith,  who  have  reduced  the 
Crown  to  an  automaton : — 

It  must  sorrowfully  be  admitted  that  the  demeanour  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  those  about  him  has  been  such  as  to  give  them 
every  possible  encouragement.  Where  i'ne  Unionists  should 
have  fought  every  inch  of  the  ground  they  have  retreated, 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  surrendered.  By  weak,  half-hearted 
resistance  the  spirit  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Unionist  rank 
and  file.  Mr.  balfour  has  not  attempted  to  rouse  the  nation  to 
the  crime  that  is  being  committed.  He  has  declared  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  excessive  powers  which  the  House  of 
Commons  under  the  present  Government  has  usurped.  He  has 
discouraged  the  most  strenuous  and  energetic  of  his  followers. 
No  firm,  decided  pronouncement  that  the  people  can  understand 
has  come  from  his  lips.  It  is  not  a  "  doubting,  hesitating " 
leader  that  we  want  in  this  hour  of  danger  to  our  present  and 
our  future,  but  a  general  whose  policy  will  be  summed  up  in 
the  famous  order  of  the  American  general,  "  Let  your  watch- 
word be  fight,  and  let  all  your  orders  be  fight,  fight,  fight." 
Limp  leadership  at  such  a  time  is  treason  not  only  to  the  party 
but  also  to  the  Sovereign. 

For  if  the  belief  is  encouraged  that  the  Unionist  party  will 
surrender  to  mere  "  bounce "  and  threats,  then  the  task  of 
the  Sovereign  is  rendered  incomparably  harder.  If  the 
Unionist  leaders  fail  to  point  out  day  after  day  that  the  Radical 
parly  are  aiming  at  replacing  the  rule  of  George  V.  by  the 
autocracy  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  doing  this  to  tear  up  the  Union 
Jack  at  the  order  of  a  foreign  accomplice  of  assassins;  if  they 
treat  the  plot  as  a  mere  humdrum  incident  in  the  political  game, 
they  open  the  door  to  the  application  of  every  kind  of  illicit 
pressure  to  the  Sovereign.  It  is  in  their  "abject  impotence," 
after  all,  that  the  Radical  journalists  find  the  true  cause  of  the 
King's  supposed  capitulation  to  the  Government.  They  have 
allowed  the  Sovereign  to  be  dragged  into  the  dust  and  mire  of 
the  party  conflict  without  so  much  as  an  indignant  protest.  If 
the  country  is  apathetic,  it  is  because  they  have  been  apathetic. 

Just  SO,  just  SO  !  But  if  it  be  so  so,  Mr.  Maxse 
himself  being  witness,  what  can  King  George  do 
except  act  on  the  advice  of  his  constitutional  advisers  ? 
Mr.  Balfour  is  clearly  out  of  it,  and  "  Leo  Maxse, 
Dictator,"  is  hardly  as  yet. an  available  resource  of 
civilisation. 


CANADIAN   RECIPROCITY. 

Admir.\l  Mah.^x,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
June,  in  an  article  noticed  elsewhere  on  the  future  of 
the  Pacific,  touches  on  the  tie  between  Canada  and 
Britain.  As  compared  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
or  even  South  Africa,  he  finds  a  certain  looseness  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  Canada.  Her  independence 
of  action  is  more  conspicuous  than  her  devotion  to 
Imperial  interests.     He  adds  : — 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  that  strong  dependence  of  mutual  interest  of  defence, 
of  which  the  British  Navy  is  the  symbol  and  the  instrument, 
and  which  binds  together  the  other  self-governing  communities. 
X  regret  this,  because  I  believe  it  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  relations  to  Canada,  should  be 
strongly  committed  to  the  naval  support  of  the  North  Pacific 
coasts.  The  ultimate  issue  will  manifestly  afiect  the  question 
of  Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,  according  as  it  involves  the  British 
Navy,  or  only  a  Canadian.  Meantime,  under  present  condi- 
tions, the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  bring  the  British  Navy  six 
thousand  miles  nearer  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada. 


AN  INDIAN  VIEW  OF   THE  CORONATION. 

The  /["(T/^/// special  Coronation  number  contains,  in 
pages  with  ornamental  fringe,  portraits  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  late  King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
also  contains  the  portraits  of  thirteen  prominent 
Rajput  rulers  and  Rajputs,  and,  besides,  the  portrait 
of  the  Maharani  Srimati  Nandkuverba  of  Gondal,  the 
first  Rajput  lady  in  India  and  the  first  Royal  consort 
of  a  ruling  Prince  who  has  broken  through  the  rigid 
system  of  Purdah.  Her  unveiled  portrait  is  quite  a 
feature  of  the  number.  The  Rajputs  are  described 
as  the  pillars  of  the  Empire,  and  the  editor  pleads, 
"As  loyal  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  let  the 
Indians  be  set  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  sub- 
jects of  his  Imperial  Majesty  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Empire."  Asking  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  Coronation  for  India,  the  editor 
says,  to  the  Hindus  the  institution  of  Royalty  has  a 
grandeur,  beauty,  sanctity,  a  pathetic  and  awe-inspiring 
acceptance  of  solemn  duties  and  self-sacrifices.  Their 
conception  of  the  Coronation  is  that  it  constitutes  the 
King  as  one  standing  in  loco  parentis  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  owning  allegiance  to  his  sway.  There 
arQ_the  titles,  dominions  and  area,  population,  revenue 
and  other  particulars  about  sixty  Princes  of  India  who 
are  Rajputs  and  of  twenty-four  non-Rajput  ruling 
Princes. 

A  very  clever  imaginative  study  of  the  Coronation 
from  the  King's  point  of  view  is  contributed  by 
Philip  Gibbs  to  the  London  Magazine  for  July.  It  is 
the  kind  of  sketch  that  fitly  belongs  to  historical 
fiction. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 

What  it  has  Done. 

Mr.  Richard  Hain,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  "The  New  Imperial  Burden-bearers,"  is 
mightily  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  Conference. 
He  says  : — - 

The  Conference  is  a  solvent  causing  unity  rather  than  a  pre- 
cipitant causing  consolidation.  .Still  taking  1907  as  the  point 
from  which  measurement  is  taken,  the  progress  made  on  the 
question  of  Naval  Defence  leaves  the  onlooker  somewhat  breath- 
less with  wonder.  The  special  issues  of  Defence,  Trade,  and 
Government  which  have  been  raised  ask  for  a  special  Executive, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Piime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  con- 
trolled this  Conference  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  control 
the  intervening  time  until  the  next  assembles.  A  body  like  the 
present  Conference  must  have  an  Executive,  and  thus  the 
desires  of  the  1907  Conference  for  an  effective  Executive  in  the 
Secretariat  must  be  realised.  But  so  much  has  been  achieved  in 
four  years  that  it  does  not  need  so  great  a  faith  to  believe  that 
the  face  of  the  British  Empire  is  now  set  towards  unity  in  all 
essential  things. 

The  Modern  Rmeii'  for  June  expresses  the  sore 
feeling  of  many  Indians  when  it  says  ; — 

Where  is  Great  Britain's  Empire  ?  The  only  accurate  answer 
to  the  question  is,  "In  India."  For  the  self-governing  colonies 
are  practically  independent  nations,  and  may  become  indepen- 
dent in  name  also  when  they  have  created  their  own  navies  and 
armies.  Vet  in  the  Impoial  Conference  which  is  now  in 
session  India  has  no  plac-e.  That  is  because  Indians  are  looked 
upon  not  as  persons,  as  citizens,  but  as  possessions. 
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THE  STATE  INSURANCE  BILL  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

Mk.  IIakuv  Rdiukis  wiilcs  in  llie  Ninilfiith 
Cfitliiry  icix  July  an  article  on  " 'I'he  Insuranci;  liill, 
the  Ucctors,  and  National  Policy."  He  is  very 
hostile  to  the  Hill.  He  is  alarmed  l)y  the  uncritical 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposal  was  leceived. 
He  says  the  Hill  proposes  to  stereotype  and  give 
othcial  recognition  to  the  ancient  collection  of 
superstitions  hound  up  with  private  medical  practice. 
'I'he  money  it  proposes  to  raise  had  much  hetter  be 
employed  in  preventive  measures  than  in  paying  the 
doctors.  Even  as  a  palliative  the  Insurance  liill  fails 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It  does  little  more  than 
ofl'er  a  subsidy,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  national 
health  it  will  certainly  lead  to  the  creation  of  an 
enormous  number  of  unproductive  oflicials. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  almost  as  hard  on  the  doctors  as 
he  is  upon  Mr.  I.loyd  George.  No  one  would  guess 
from  their  protests  that  the  medical  profession  cared 
two  pins  for  the  dignity  of  its  craft  or  for  the  national 
health.  He  maintains  that  the  work  of  the  thirty 
thousand  private  practitioners  is  being  almo.st  wasted 
so  far  as  the  health  of  the  nation  is  concerned.  The 
position  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  more  unhealthy 
the  nation,  the  better  we  pay  our  doctors.  Private 
practice  seems  altogether  destructive  of  self-resjject. 
The  doctors  play  a  verj-  small  part  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  of  health.  Every  intelligent 
doctor  knows  that  in  the  case  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  who  consult  him  no  drugs  are  of  the  slightest 
value  ;  they  are  only  given  to  please  the  patient. 

As  for  the  demand  that  there  should  be  a  wage 
limit  fixed,  Mr.  Roberts  maintains  that  the  fi.xing  of 
a  wage  limit  implies  a  poor  man's  doctor  for  poor 
people  and  a  rich  man's  doctor  for  rich  people.  The 
rational  line  of  jiolicy  would  have  been  to  take  such 
steps  as  would  reduce  the  failure  and  the  sickness  to 
a  minimum.  Unless  the  Bill  is  vitally  amended  we 
may  expect  to  see  an  enormous  increase  of  sickness 
among  our  worst-paid  and  least  regularly  employed 
workers. 

In  Germany  sickness  has  steadily  increased  since 
the  compulsory  insurance  scheme  came  into  operation. 
It  is  not  malingering,  it  is  that  the  In.surance  Hill 
definitely  arranges  for  paying  people  to  be  ill.  He 
suggests  that  the  Bill  might  be  amended  so  as  to 
avoid  many  of  its  possible  evils.  In  the  first  place, 
sick  benefit  should  only  be  payable  on  the  occurrence 
of  certain  specified  diseases  ;  no  disease  which  cannot 
be  recogni.sed  by  its  physical  sign  should  be  entitled 
to  sick  pay.  The  one  good  point  about  the 
Bill  is  that  it  will  be  to  the  doctor's  advantage  to 
get  his  patient  well  and  ofi"  his  hands  as  quickly  as 
possible,  since  a  long  attendance  will  mean  no  in- 
crease of  payment  for  himself.  So,  as  a  by-product, 
the  Bill  may  lead  in  the  course  of  time  to  such  an 
education  of  the  public  in  matters  of  hygiene  that  real 
legislation  and  administration  directed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  will  be  demanded.  A  true  test  for  all 
social  legislation  is  :    Does  it  tend  towards  equality 


<>(  Dppoiiunity,  or  does  it  sicreolypc  present  inequali- 
ties and  injustice  ? — 

If  wt  .ire  10  j;<ft  llic  Ik;sI  oiil  (if  llic  Kii|;lisli  people  ami  llic 
l)csl  om  nf  KnjjI.iml,  wc  niusl  provide  an  environmcnl  In  which 
every  imiividu.il  will  have  re.il  opporlunily  of  cumplcte  dcvclop- 
iiienl  o(  mind  and  hody,  of  finding  out  what  work  he  can  do, 
anri  of  iluin^;  thai  w<irk. 

THE    NATIONAL    HERO  OF    WALES. 
In  I'.P.'s  Mas^azine  Frank  Elias  sketches  the  home 
life  of  Wales,  and  thus  s])caks  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
He  says : — 

The  influence  which  Mr.  I.loyd  George  wields  in  Wales  is 
nol,  perhaps,  fully  understood.  Il  is  true  that  he  attracts  the 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  are  the  due  of  the  national 
leader.  So,  however,  did  Gladstone  in  Knjjland  and  Parnell  in 
Ireland.  Between  the  popular  altitude  towards  these  twain  and 
that  towards  Mr.  Lloyd  George  there  is  this  difference,  that 
Gladstone  and  Parnell,  loved  though  ihey  were  by  the  common 
people,  were  regarded  not  only  with  afleclion,  but  with  a  certain 
element  of  awe.  'I  hey  were  fell  to  stand  upon  another  plane 
than  thai  of  their  followers.  There  is  very  little  of  this  feeling 
among  the  men  who  follow  Lloyd  George.  There  are  thousand.s 
of  Wclslmien  who  would  willingly  die  for  him  :  I  have  heard 
the  voice  of  a  young  man,  when  speaking  of  him,  shake  with 
emotion.  Hut  while  l^loyd  George  is  the  people's  hero,  they 
still  feel  him  to  be  completely  one  of  themselves.  No  one  fears 
him  among  his  own  ;  no  one  dre.ids  repulse.  A  Carnarvonshire 
farm  labourer  would  approach  him  with  far  less  diffidence  than 
woidd  a  Cambridge  bred  Government  clerk  in  London.  Every- 
body knows  his  history.  In  his  own  village  of  Llanyslumdwy 
they  still  think  of  him  as  an  old  school-fellow.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  however,  ha.s  not  been  content  to  be  merely  passive  in 
the  preservation  of  the  early  idea  o(  his  character ;  he  has  deliber- 
ately fostered  it.     lie  makes  no  reserves  among  the  villagers. 

He  is  said  to  exercise  a  subtle  influence  on  the 
psychology  of  his  countrymen,  who  feel  now  that 
\\ales  is  no  longer  misunderstood,  that  a  Welshman 
can  be  widely  appreciated,  that  the  W  elshman  is  no 
longer  a  failure  but  a  success. 


HAECKEL  ON   "THE  RIDDLE." 

.\  TAi.K  with  llaeckel  at  hotiie,  marked  by  per- 
fervid  hero-worship,  is  contributed  by  Herman 
Scheflauer  to  T.P.'s  Magazine.  He  says  that 
Haeckel  is  a  poet  and  artist  and  philosopher,  as 
well  as  man  of  science.  .Speaking  of  his  famous 
"  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  the  Professor  said  : — 

It  is  a  vast  and  never-ending  progrannne  for  philosophy  ! 
I'lrhaps  it  will  always  remain  incomplete,  and  the  riddles 
always  unanswered.  I  have  striven  for  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  Life,  Nature,  and  the  World.  Bui  the  riddles  remain. 
They  are,  as  you  observe,  a  trinity  : 

Whence  do  we  come  ? 

What  arc  we  ? 

Whither  do  wc  go? 


Equine  Surgery  Extraordinary. 

In  Rfgioiis  Beyond  Rev.  H.  A.  Job,  after  showing 
how  the  missionary  must  be  not  merely  jack-of-all 
trades,  but  master  of  all,  says  that  he  has  often  to  be 
doctor  and  surgeon,  not  on  human  subjects  only  : — 

I  was  once  called  out  to  see  a  little  mare  that  had  been 
horned  by  a  bull.  The  whole  side  had  been  ripped  open.  1 
had  no  surgical  instruments,  but  my  wife  had  a  darning-needle, 
and  the  little  mare  had  hairs  in  her  tail,  and  with  these  I 
performed  the  operation.  Kighi  days  later  the  creature  was 
perfectly  sound  and  well. 
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KING  VERSUS  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  Louden  Ma,s;dzi)!{  Mr.  Arnold  White  dis- 
cusses the  respective  advantages  of  a  nation  possessing 
King  or  President.     He  thus  summarises  his  case  : — 

Without  regard  to  the  abstract  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  King  or  President  as  a  system,  facts  show  that  for  the  British 
Empire  a  Monarch  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  In 
diplomacy  our  Ambassadors  enjoy  distinct  but  impalpable 
advantages  over  Republican  Envoys.  In  the  Fighting  Services, 
given  good  administration,  the  personal  loyalty  of  officers  and 
men  to  an  individual  of  great  historic  standing,  not  to  an 
abstraction  that  may  be  changed  to-morrow,  makes  for  discipline, 
for  efficiency,  and  for  success  in  war.  The  ladies  of  the  Royal 
caste  are  more  efficient  and  carry  more  weight  with  men  and 
women  than  the  ladies  attached  to  the  family  circles  of  Republi- 
cans in  high  places.  For  the  government  of  Asiatics  and  for 
the  linking  of  the  constituent  States  of  Empire  the  ancient 
Throne  of  England  is  an  indispensable  factor.  Upon  the 
Throne  depends  our  national  and  imperial  credit,  and  therefore 
the  bread-and-butter  of  millions. 

THE    KINSHIP    OF    KINGS. 

Mr.  White  says  that  the  family  relationship  of  all 
the  Royal  caste  is  an  enormous  help  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  monarchy.  Few  Kings  have  any  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Presidents  of  the  world, 
or  Presidents  of  Kings.  All  Kings  have  knowledge 
of  each  other.  "  Was  it  for  nothing  that  King 
Edward  could,  and  a  President  could  not,  call  the 
German  Emperor  '  Willy  '  ?  "  Mr.  White  notes  the 
more  than  tacit  acceptance  by  President  Faure  of  a 
position  of  social  inferiority  to  the  Tsar  and  his 
Grand  Ducal  relations  when  the  French  fleet  visited 
Cronstadt.     He  says  :— 

While  human  nature  is  what  it  is  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Presidents  will  not  inspire  men  with  the  devotion,  or  women 
with  the  respect,  that  is  freely  and  gladly  rendered  to  a  popular 
Princess  wlio  knows  her  business  and  does  it. 

Pe  doubts  whether  any  Republican  could  be  found 
to  deny  that  the  British,  German  and  Japanese 
navies,  from  their  admirals  to  their  buttons,  are  more 
etificient  than  the  Republican  French  and  American 
navies. 

HOW    KING   EDWARD    BECAME    "PEACEMAKER." 

The  discipline  in  the  monarchist  navies  is  incom- 
parably better,  and  the  difference  is  due  partly  to  the 
personal  relations  between  the  monarch  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  :— 

Kin"  Edward  first  obtained  the  title  of  Peacemaker,  not 
from  his  actions  in  regard  to  International  pacificism,  bat 
because  of  his  passion  for  persuading  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  quarrelled  to  shake  hands,  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and,  as  boys  say,  "make  it  up."  King  Edward's  influence  in 
allaying  angry  passions  between  high  officers  was  magical  in 
its  effect,  and  the  State  was  saved  from  more  than  one 
mournful  scandal  in  consequence. 

In  regard  to  India  Mr.  White  says  :— 

Her  Emperor  unites  two  hundred  races.  White  soldiers  in 
India  are  few — not  many  more  than  seventy  thousand  men. 
Were  England  Republican  not  ten  times  seventy  thousand 
men  could  hold  India.  The  homage  and  fealty  of  Asiatics  is 
given  to  individuals,  not  to  institutions. 


THE  YOUNG  CHINA  PARTY  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  London  Magazine'  Herman  Scheffauer  writes 
on  the  Chinese  in  London.  He  says  that  the  Chinese 
colony  there  is  by  far  the  most  law-abiding  in  Eng- 
land, but  there  is  quite  a  centre  for  fiery  young 
revolutionaries,  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Russian  groups.  He  mentions  in  particular  one 
member  of  the  Young  China  party,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  new  type  : — 

In  this  room  stood  a  table  covered  with  many  Chinese 
iournals,  most  of  them  of  a  revolutionary  character,  also  a  low 
platform,  several  rows  of  chairs  arranged  as  for  a  small 
audience,  and  at  the  end  of  the  apartment  a  sort  of  shrine  with 
a  large  golden  picture  of  a  Chinese  hero,  and  a  bowl  with  burnt 
joss-sticks  set  before  it.  On  the  walls  were  patriotic  te.\ts, 
poems  and  quotations.  .Several  proclamations  \^'ere  framed  in 
glass,  and  some  bore  remarkable  devices  of  soldiers  bayonetting 
dragons,  fighting  on  mountain-tops,  and  planting  fl.ags  on 
fallen  thrones.  And  the  flag  itself  was  no  longer  the  golden 
dragon  banner  of  China,  but  a  new  design  consisting  of  an 
inset  square  of  purple  with  a  white,  many-pointed  star  placed  in 
the  corner  of  a  field  of  yellow.  The  white  star,  I  believe, 
symbolises  a  republic.  When  the  Manchu  tyrants  are  deposed 
that  flag,  with  the  star  reset  in  the  centre  of  an  entirely  purple 
field,  will  wave  over  every  province  in  China. 

MUCH    WELT    POLITIK    IN    FEW   WORDS. 

The  young  patriot  pointed  to  a  mappf  China,  and 
put  the  situation  as  he  conceived  it,  in  the  following 
brief  paragraph  : — 

"Japan  want  China — all  same  Korea.  Japan,  Russia, 
Germany  all  want  China  cut  up — piece  this  one,  piece  that  one, 
Chinese  people  hate  Japan — too  much  big  talk.  But  Japan  all 
time  watch  China — all  same  tiger  look,  look  at  map  all  the  time!" 

The  writer  adds  : — 

There  are  now  six  leading  Chinese  newspapers,  most  of  them 
laden  with  reform  or  revolutionary  doctrine,  and  published  out 
of  reach  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  authority  at  Hong  Kong, 
Paris,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  and  in  Japan. 


Flint  Work. 

The  Architectural  Review  for  June  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  flint  work  by  Mr.  Edwin  Gunn.  While 
flint  was  always  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  where 
chalky  subsoil  yielded  it  in  abundance,  yet  only  in 
the  Eastern  counties  was  a  typical  flint  manner 
developed.  Kent  and  Sussex  show  rubble  walls  of 
flint,  either  undressed  or  split,  with  stone  dressings, 
but  never  got  beyond  that  simple  use,  except  in  small 
checker-work  of  flint  and  stone.  Buckinghamshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties  have  some  very  pleasant 
work  in  flint  and  chalk  in  checker  patterns.  Nowhere 
is  anything  found  to  compare  with  the  flint  and  stone 
panelled  detail  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  faces  of 
the  flints  are  often  there  knapped  to  an  almost  perfect 
plane  surface,  and  in  some  places  truly  square  as  well. 

The  Esperanto  magazine  La  Rnnio  for  July  is  an 
extremely  attractive  number.  Together  with  some 
chapters  of  Exodus  translated  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  it 
contains  an  amusing  monologue,  "  The  Adventures  of 
a  Russian  Countryman  in  a  German  Sanatorium  ; "  a 
special  article  by  Inglada,  which  might  be  entitled  "Is 
a  Women  an  Animal  or  an  Angel?"  the  first  chapter 
of  Gogol's  satire,  "  The  Writings  of  a  Madman,"  and 
the  usual  official  reports. 


Leading   Artici,fs    in   thi-    Rfvtfw<;. 
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FROM   THE   OCCULT   MAGAZINES. 

In  Mtulfrn  Asli,<!o!^y  for  Iul\  Al.m  I.co  makes  the 
remark.iMi'  st;itt-iiuiu  that  iis  ihcn-  are  twtiily  thou- 
sand Ephemcritles  sold  every  year,  there  must  be  as 
many  astrologers  as  there  are  iiienihers  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society.  In  ( "ardiffthey  have  an  Astrological 
Society  with  fifty  members,  which  recently  organised 
an  astrological  exhibition  in  the  Public  Library  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  ! 

In  many  directions  may  be  noted  a  revival  of 
interest  in  astrology.  For  months  past  the  astrologer. 
Professor  R.  M.  Zazra,  of  90,  New  Bond  Street,  W., 
has  advertised  in  our  columns  with  a  contidtnce  that 
would  jwt  many  a  business  man  of  the  mundane 
order  to  shame.  Some  day  I  hope  to  test  Professor 
Zazra,  and  will  publish  the  result.  The  Ocnilt  Ra'iew 
for  July  devotes  its  leading  article  to  astrology.  It 
publishes  the  horosco^ies  of  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
and  predicts  that  the  re-discovery  of  the  basic 
scientific  facts  which  underlie  the  astrological 
hypothesis  will  revolutionise  the  scientific  conceptions 
of  the  time.  The  editor  says  that  the  hours  he  has 
devoted  to  astrological  study  have  been  the  most 
wi'cly  employed  and  the  most  fruitful  in  result. 

In  the  Ocai/t  Jiaiew  for  July  there  is  an  essay  on 
Jacob  Boehme,  the  great  mystic.  Miss  Eva  M. 
Martin  describes  dreams  in  which  she  is  a  man,  and 
fiids  the  change  of  sex  delightful  on  account  of  the 
"  unforgettable  sensation  of  freedom  and  strength 
and  intense /(>/£•  (A-  rn're  experienced  in  them."  Clara 
E.  A.  Moore  tells  the  story  of  a  ghost  that  haunted 
the  farmhouse  where  she  believed  her  jewels  were 
hidden  for  four  hundred  years.  The  jewels  were 
stolen  two  hundred  years  after,  but  the  ghost  kept 
on.  Madame  Delaire  writes  on  "  What  is  Man?" 
Beatrice  Wood  defends  the  most  unjustly  aspersed 
Juggernaut. 

Vnv.  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  publishes  a  story 
by  ]5abu  Tej  Chunder  Bose,  who  is  vouched  for  by 
the  editor  as  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  which  is 
quite  properly  entitled  "A  Horrible  Ghost  Po.s.ses- 
sion."  It  is  the  story  of  the  return  of  a  spirit  who 
was  offended  by  the  cutting  down  of  a  monkey  tree 
in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  He  avenged 
himself  by  defiling  all  the  food  in  the  house  and  the 
railway  station  adjoining,  and  finally  replaced  two 
fried  chickens  by  two  human  hands  severed  at  the 
wrists  with  fingers  intact,  but  partly  lacerated,  and 
congealed  blood  visible  thereon.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  aimless  and  revolting  stories  that  I  have  ever 
read.  The  same  magazine  publishes  a  paper  upon 
the  value  of  the  regulation  of  breathing  and  the 
relation  between  respiration  and  concentration  of 
attention.  Consumptive  persons,  by  simply  breathing 
profoundly  and  fixing  their  will  systematically  upon 
the  desired  improvement  in  their  health,  may  enlarge 
the  chest  and  lungs  beyond  the  possibility  of  disease. 
A  series  of  articles  is  begun  upon  occultism,  the  first 
of  which  is  how  to  mesmerise. 


FIFTY  "DREADNOUGHTS." 
Tills  is  the  ideal  of  Sir  Jo-.ipli  Ward  as  reported 
by  Mr.  P.  A.  Vailc  in  7\P.'s  Atagazinr.  Mr.  Vaiie 
describes  the  Imperial  Conference  as  a  silly  farce. 
Speaking  of  his  scheme  of  Imperial  Defence,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  said  : — 

Under  such  a  schtine  there  should  be  no  question  whatever  .is 
to  the  c.npaliility  of  the  Empire  10  m^.iniain  a  two- Power  st.in- 
<l.ir(l,  and  I  1n.-licve  it  could  do  so  for  all  tinic.  I'nder  il  the 
contribution  ol  a  Dreadnought  or  two  would  Ix- a  coinparalivtdy 
small  matter.  I  Iwlieve  that  the  combined  Empire  could  with 
(jrcalcr  ca.se  provide  fifty  Ure.idnouylus  if  neccss;iry  than  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  it  could,  under  exislini;  conditions,  provide  one 
or  two.  I'ndcr  such  a  system,  provision  should  be  made  by  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  replacement  of  all  ships  in,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  which  is  estimated  to  be  the  average  life  of  a 
modern  battleship.  If  all  portions  of  the  Empire  were  joinetl 
in  such  a  system,  and  with  representatives  of  their  people  in 
.such  a  Parliament,  thereby  having  a  voice,  though  that  of 
England  rightly  would  be  a  predominant  one,  it  would  enable 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  those  oversea  Dominions  which  now 
support  a  local  navy  policy  to  practically  have  what  the  senti- 
ment of  local  public  opinion  desires  provided  for  under  a  system 
by  wliich  they  would  be  part  owners,  and  in  the  control  and 
disposition  of  which,  through  their  representatives,  they  would 
have  a  s.-iy. 


Pigeons  as  Photographers. 
The  Strand  for  June  contains  a  striking  paper  on 
pigeon-photographers.  They  are  in  regular  use  in 
Erance  and  Germany.  Their  origin  is  curious.  A 
doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  a 
sanatorium  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons.  Sometimes 
the  carrier  pigeons  disappeared,  and  did  not  return 
for  long.  To  know  where  they  had  gone  he  fixed  a 
tiny  camera  on  the  breast  of  the  pigeon,  which  would 
reveal  where  the  bird  had  gone.  P"rom  this  germ 
the  idea  developed,  until  there  is  a  regular  service 
of  pigeons  trained  to  carry  different  kinds  of  cameras, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  being  a  camera  which  is 
timed  to  take  a  snapshot  as  the  bird  is  passing  over 
a  certain  village  or  castle.  The  timing  takes  place 
on  the  calculated  speed  of  the  bird,  and  is  eflfected 
by  the  gradual  emptying  of  air  of  an  indiarubber  ball, 
or  by  clockwork.  The  German  War  Office  have 
invited  the  inventor  to  make  experiments,  which  have 
beea  declared  satisfactory.  The  use  in  war  is  obvious. 
Interesting  illustrations  are  given. 


The  Declaration  of  London. 
Sir  Thom.^s  K.akci.av,  writing  in  the   Fortnighth 
lit-icif,  says  the   Declaration  is  good,  but  the  Prize 
Court  is  bad.     He  .suggests  that  one 

difficulty  in  the  Declaration  might  be  met  by  inserting  an 
agreetl  interpretation  in  the  .\c\.  of  ratification  in  some  such 
form  as  the  following  : — "  Ratified,  subject  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  '  unc  autre  place  servant  de  base  aux  forces  armces 
cnnemies  '  being  agreed  not  to  apply  to  commercial  ports  unless 
in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  enemy."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  practically  on  all  other  points  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  for  securing  homogeneity  of  practice  are  advantageous  to 
neutrals.  The  ratification  of  the  Declaration  might  precede  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention,  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
being  specially  reservc<l  until  further  consideration." 
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THE    MORAL    TEACHING    OF    NATURE. 
Bv  M.  Jean  Finot. 

In  the  mid-May  number  of  £(T  Revue  M.  Jean 
Finot  publishes  a  preface  which  he  has  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  a  collection  of  papers  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  the  Society  devoted  to  the  Moral  Teaching 
of  Nature. 

COMPLETE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    HUMAN    BEING. 

The  Society,  which  was  founded  by  M.  Deshum- 
bert,  numbers  many  adherents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  papers  to  be  published  are  those 
dealing  with  the  aims  and  foundations  of  the  new 
doctrine.  Its  precepts  are  thus  briefly  stated  :  Man 
is  a  particle  of  Nature,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  aim  of  Nature  is  life 
the  most  active,  the  most  moral,  the  most  intelligent 
possible.  Everything  therefore  which  contributes  to 
the  extension  of  life,  to  complete  physical,  esthetic, 
moral  and  intellectual  development  is  good,  while 
everything  which  tends  to  diminish  or  to  lower  life  is 
bad.  The  aim  of  the  new  doctrine  is  to  realise  the 
complete  development  of  the  human  being. 

ADAPTED    TO    THE    SPIRIT   OF    OUR    DAY. 

A  large  number  of  followers  have  been  won  over  to 
the  new  doctrine,  because  it  retains  the  command- 
ments of  religious  teaching,  the  strength  of  which 
consists  in  the  idea  that  when  we  speak  of  a  Supreme 
Being  we  imply  not  only  obligations  to  do  or  not  to  do 
certain  things,  but  sanction  punishment.  But  Nature 
is  as  mysterious  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  obli- 
gations and  the  sanctions  which  proceed  from  her 
teaching  have  all  the  virtues  of  religious  doctrines 
without  the  weak  and  indiscernible  sides.  Far  from 
contradicting  science,  the  arguments  are  based  on  its 
conquests.  A  system  of  morality,  thus  understood, 
answers  better  to  the  critical,  independent,  fault-finding 
spirit  of  our  day.  Whilst  purely  lay  teaching  is 
addressed  to  the  consciences  of  the  best,  who  have  no 
concern  about  rewards  and  punishments,  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  Society  is  better  adapted  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  who  can  only  be  influenced  by  interest 
well  or  badly  understood.  By  enhancing  the  concep- 
tion of  life,  human  interest  is  placed  in  the  highest 
spheres  of  the  ideal,  and  by  pointing  out  dangers  to 
avoid,  a  sanction  and  an  obligation  are  given  by  the 
new  morality. 

THE    LOVE    OF    LIFE. 

The  Society  has  seized  upon  and  made  lovable  the 
laws  of  supreme  harmony  between  our  own  little  life 
and  the  incommensurable  life  which  is  lost  in  the 
infinite.  Its  doctrine  is  delightful  for  its  simplicity. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  some  who  will  wrangle  over 
trifling  defects  which  they  may  discover,  but  the 
Society  may  easily  console  itself  by  remembering 
that  its  domain  is  as  immense  as  Nature  herself  In 
any  case  there  is  nothing  perfect  under  heaven,  and 
to  want  a  perfect  system  of  morality  is  like  trying  to 
find  a  friend  without  faults.  The  love  of  life,  on 
which  the  new  teaching  is  based,  is  one  of  the  most 


deeply-rooted  factors  in  the  human  conscience,  and 
a  teaching  which  promises  to  make  it  longer,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  intense  will  do  much  good.  It 
cannot  make  virtue  less  attractive  or  diminish  the 
charms  of  truth,  therefore  M.  Finot  wishes  it  a  long 
and  beautiful  career. 

ABOUT  SPONGES. 
Few  things  are  possibly  more  used  and  less  known 
than  our  sponges.  An  interesting  paper  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Ameriean  Union  for  .A.pril  helps 
to  enlighten  the  general  ignorance.  First  of  all, 
sponges  are  animals.  When  brought  to  the  surface 
they  are  black  and  slimy.  The  sponge  of  the 
market  is  merely  the  skeleton,  the  supporting  frame- 
work, which  gives  strength  and  form  to  the  soft 
gelatinous  tissues  of  the  living  animal.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  food  of  the  sponges.  It  is  taken  in 
through  the  canal  system  and  must  be  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  but  of  what  it  consists  is  not  known. 
The  so-called  roots  of  sponges  perform  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  anchorage.  The  average  six- 
inch  sponge  is  probably  only  four  years  old.  Sponge 
fishing  in  the  Americas  is  rather  a  modern  industry, 
but  it  produces  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
supply  in  weight,  though  the  fisheries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean produce  about  one-half  of  the  world's  supply 
in  value.  The  American  crop  of  dried  sponges  last 
year  weighed  four  million  pounds.  There  are  two 
well-defined  sponge  regions  on  the  Florida  coast 
In  Cuba  the  sponge  is  found  both  on  the  north  and 
south  coasts.  Extensive  sponge  beds  also  exist  in 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

HOW     IT     IS     GATHERED. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  of  gathering 
the  sponge.  The  old  method  was  to  wade  into 
shallow  waters  and  pull  up  the  sponge  by  hand. 
Then  the  sponge  hook  was  introduced.  In  1895 
diving  apparatus  was  employed.  The  chief  danger 
to  the  diver  is  from  sharks.  The  diver  cannot  use 
weapons,  because  the  blood  of  one  shark  would  draw 
a  dozen  more.  The  diver's  only  course  is  to  remain 
absolutely  still,  for  the  shark  will  not  disturb  anything 
he  thinks  dead. 

THE    ROOTLESS    SPONGE. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Moore,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
which  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  rootless 
sponge.  The  root  of  the  sponge  is  its  most 
vulnerable  part,  and  at  this  point  it  first  begins  to 
tear.  A  rootless  sponge,  therefore,  far  outlasts  the 
common  variety.  The  method  of  producing  the 
rootless  sponge  is  to  cut  the  animal  into  pieces  about 
tw'o  inches  square.  These  small  sections  are  then 
strung  on  wires  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
shallow  sea  water.  In  eighteen  months  these  seeds 
attain  twenty-five  times  their  original  weight.  These 
cuttings  grow  into  a  perfect  ball,  with  no  vulnerable 
point,  their  roots  being  on  the  inside.  All  species  of 
sponges  can  be  reproduced  in  this  extraordinary  way. 
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THE   INVESTITURE  OF   THE    PRINCE  OF   WALES. 
Irs  Political  Significanck. 
Mu.  Rkriah  G.  F.van's,  writing  on  "  The  Investiture 
of  the   I'rinix'  of  Wales"   in  the  Forliiightly  Rtviciv, 
traces  the  history  of  the  ceremony. 

GREATEk    THAN    THE   CORONA  IIO.V. 

Mr.  Evans  says  -.^ 

The  great  State  fiinction  which  will  be  held  in  Carnarvon 
Castle  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  current  month  of  July,  will,  in 
-lately  magnificence,  be  second  only  to  that  of  the  Monarch's  own 
I'oronaiiun.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  the  Investiture  may  be 
said  to  surpass  even  the  Coronation.  There  will  !)e  asseniltlcfl 
within  the  walls  of  Carnarvon  Castle  over  eight  thousand  f;uests 
personally  invited  by  the  King,  .-^mong  the  King's  personally 
invited  giiesis  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  the  shepherd  of 
the  Welsh  hills  and  the  ploiighhoy  of  the  Welsh  dales,  the  village 
bhicksmith,  and  the  homeliest  knight  of  the  needle.  These  will 
return  straight  from  the  presence  and  companionship  of  Royalty 
to  the  pursuitof  their  humble  daily  toil.  One  of  the  two  ecclesi- 
astics selected  to  perform  rites  which  at  the  Coronation  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Primate  of  all  England,  is  a  Dissenting  pastor  who, 
in  his  youth,  worked  "  at  case,"  first  on  wage  for  his  employer, 
later  for  himself,  transferring  his  burning  thoughts  to  type  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  manuscript. 

WHY    CARNARVON   WAS    CHOSEN. 

When  it  was  decidetd  that  Queen  Eleanor  should 
bring  forth  the  babe  in  Wales,  she  Was  sent  to 
Carnarvon  ; — 

Carnarvon  had  for  centuries  been  the  scat  of  Welsh  princely 
power.  Thence  had  Llewelyn  the  Great  issued  his  edicts. 
Thither  had  come  great  Saxon  Princes  to  the  Welsh  Court. 
There,  of  all  localities,  was  the  most  fitting  birthplace  for  the 
new  Prince  of  Wales  if  he  was  to  command  the  allegiance  of 
these  fiery  chieftains.  Thither,  therefore,  lileanor  was  de- 
spatched. It  is  said  that  the  church  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
older  .\bbey,  where  Helena,  the  British  Princess  and  Roman 
Empress,  gave  birth  to  Constantine  the  Creat.  Here  had  been 
discovered  the  grave  and  body  of  that  great  Emperor.  What 
more  fitting  than  that  Queen  Eleanor  should  choose  as  the  place 
of  her  tvcouchi'tnettt  so  venerated  and  auspicious  a  spot  ?  If 
these  various  facts  be  harmonised,  we  iind  the  key  to  the 
Investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  in  this  year  of 
grace  A.D.  191 1. 

>  WALES   A    NATION    ONCE   AGAIN. 

*.  Mr.   Beriah  G.    Evans    hints   darkly  at  things   to 

follow  the  restitution  of  the  Investiture.     He  says  : — 

It  would  appear  as  though  we  were  again  slowly  drifting  in 
the  direction  uf  another  functionary  restitution.  The  passing 
of  separate  legislation,  and  the  creation  of  separate  Depart- 
ments of  .State  for  the  Principality,  are  in  a  sense  now  punc- 
tuated by  the  revival,  after  three  centuries,  of  the  public 
Investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

For  the  first  time  on  record  this  great  and  impressive  cere- 
monial, so  significant  in  all  its  symbolism,  will  take  place  in 
the  Principality.  For  the  second  time  in  history  wHIl  there  be 
a  i-ublic  presentation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Sovereign  to  the 
people.  For  the  first  time  will  an  English  Prince  on  the 
iicc.asion  of  his  Investiture  address  his  sufjjects  in  their  native 
tongue.  For  the  first  time,  too,  will  an  English  Prince  of 
Wales  bear  on  his  escutcheon  the  arms  of  the  last  recognised 
native  ruler  of  the  Principality.  For  the  first  time,  too,  those 
selected  for  the  honour  of  being  the  Prince's  personal  atten- 
dants in  the  purely  ceremonial  part  of  the  Investiture  arc, 
without  exception,  Welsh  peers,  of  Welsh  title,  lineage,  and 
estate.  On  no  previous  recorded  occasion  was  any  nobleman 
directly  associated  with  the  Principality  ever  so  honoured. 


THE  FALLEN   DICTATOR. 

I'^x-President  Diaz,  dv  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 

The  story  goes  that  when  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  went 
to  Mexico  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen  news- 
paper she  was  received  by  the  President  with  the 
honour  due  to  a  special  representative  of  Queen 
.•\le.\andra.  If  so,  he  has  his  reward  in  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  Fallen  Dictator  which  Mrs.  Tweedie 
has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

THE    greatest    SPAMSH-AMERICAN. 

Mrs.'  Tweedie  says  : — 

The  .Spanish-American  Republics  have  produced  no  man  who 
will  compare  with  Porfirio  Diaz.  Simon  Bolivar  for  years 
fought  the  decaying  power  of  .Spain,  and  to  him  what  are  now 
the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  owe  their  liberation.  But  Diaz  has  been  more  than  a 
soldier,  and  his  great  achievement  in  the  redemption  of  modern 
.Mexico  from  bankruptcy  and  general  decay  completely  over- 
shadows his  successes  in  the  field  during  the  ceaseless  struggles 
of  his  earlier  years.  Had  he  retired  in  1910  he  would  have 
done  so  with  honour,  and  every  hostile  voice  in  Mexico  would 
have  been  stilled.  All  would  have  been  forgotten  in  remem- 
brance of  the  immense  debt  that  his  country  owed  him. 

THE    MAN    WHO    MADE    MODERN    MEXICO. 

Although  Diaz  fought  his  way  to  power  in  1876 
as  the  champion  of  single-term  presidency,  after  he 
became  President  in  1884  he  never  vacated  office 
till  the  other  day  : — 

When  his  four  years  had  expired  the  country  was  under 
changed  conditions  ;  the  immense  reforms  and  works  for  the 
development  of  Mexico  that  he  had  set  on  foot  were  uncom- 
pleted ;  it  was  felt  that  any  change  in  the  head  of  the  State 
would  at  that  time  be  disastrous.  And  so,  with  substantially 
the  universal  assent  of  his  countrymen,  the  Constitution  was 
again  altered,  that  Diaz  might  continue  President  and  carry  on 
his  labours.  This  was  not  his  doing.  He  did  not  initiate  it  ; 
but  he  accepted  the  charge  laid  upon  him  by  the  nation.  His 
work  is  now  imperishable. 

HIS    PERSONAL    APPEARANCE. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  says  : — 

In  appearance  Diaz  is  a  short  man,  as  we  should  judge, 
though  his  height  of  five  feet  eight  inches  is  exceptionally  good 
for  a  Mexican.  He  is  solidly  built,  with  soldierly  bearing  and 
courtly  manners.  He  has  deep-set,  dark  eyes,  with  heavy 
brows,  close-cut  hair,  a  bushy,  white  moustache,  and  bright 
complexion,  for  his  skin  is  hardly  even  swarthy.  His  voice  is 
deep  and  melodious  ;  and,  although  somewhat  silent  by  nature 
and  serious  by  habit,  he  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  a  joke.  He  is  simple  in  his  ways,  and  yet  at 
times  assumes  a  stately  air,  and  expects  great  deference  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  When  the  crisis  came,  Diaz,  prostrate 
with  an  agonising  disease,  an  abscess  of  the  jaw,  was  in  no 
condition  to  rally  his  disheartened  followers  in  person.  He 
saved  his  honour,  as  the  phrase  goes,  by  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  retire  from  office  until  peace  was  declared,  and  he 
kept  bis  word. 

WHY  HE  FELL. 
Paradoxical  as  !t  may  seem,  his  overthrow  is  the  result  of  a 
revolution  mainly  pacific  in  its  nature,  and  in  substance  a  revolt 
of  public  feeling  against  abuses  that  have  become  stereotyped 
in  the  system  of  government  bv  the  too  long  domination  of  one 
masterful  will.  The  military  rising  was  but  its  head.  Seiior 
Madero  will  probably  be  elected  President,  and  this  time  no 
doubt  by  a  straight  vote. 
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ANGLO  AMERICAN   ARBITRATION. 

In  the  Anglo-American  number  of  the  Century 
Cardinal  Gibbons  writes  on  Anglo-American  peace. 
He  says  that  never  before  have  more  strenuous,  more 
practical,  more  sincere  efforts  been  made  to  bring 
about  happier  relations  between  man  and  man, 
between  nation  and  nation,  than  at  the  present  time. 
He  rejoices  in  the  lead  taken  by  America  and  England. 
Among  the  happy  signs  of  the  times,  he  instances  the 
striking  from  the  oath  of  coronation  phrases  which 
were  grossly  insulting  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
England's  change  of  heart  towards  Ireland.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Bill,  "  all  that  Ireland  now 
needs,"  he  says,  "  to  fill  up  its  cup  of  happiness  is 
Home  Rule."  "  With  her  dream  of  years  fully 
realised,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Ireland 
would  become  England's  staunch  ally  in  the  cause  of 
universal  peace."     He  proceeds  : — 

I  am  persuaded  ihat  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  not  only  be 
a  source  of  incalculable  blessings  to  these  two  great  Powers, 
but  would  go  far  toward  the,  maintenance  of  permanent  inter- 
national peace  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

A    NEW    RAINBOW    OF    PEACE. 

The  Cardinal  then  speaks  of  the  things  the  two 
great  nations  have  in  common — in  language,  in 
literature,  in  government,  in  world-wide  influence. 
He  says  : — 

If,  then,  Engl.ind  and  America  were  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
of  permanent  arbitration  with  each  other,  such  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  amity  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  these 
two  great  Powers,  but  to  all  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world. 

When  the  waters  receded  from  the  earth  after  the  deluge, 
Almighty  God  m.tde  a  solemn  covenant  with  Noah  and  his 
posterity  that  the  earth  should  never  .again  be  destroyed  by 
water,  and,  as  a  sign  of  this  covenant.  He  placed  a  bow  in  the 
heavens.  Let  Britannia  and  Columbia  join  hands  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  their  outstretched  arms  will  form  a  sacred  arch  of 
peace  which  will  excite  the  admiration  of  the  nations,  and  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  hope  that  sviih  God's  help  the  earth 
shall  never  more  be  deluged  with  blood  shed  in  fratricidal 
\\*ar. 

The  Editor  of  the  Century  adds  that  President 
Taft  has  behind  him  the  overwhelming  support  of 
intelligent  American  sentiment.  Americans  must  be 
patient  with  the  Senate  in  its  handling  of  the  problem. 
At  the  same  time,  the  question  of  an  alliance,  or  even 
of  an  entente,  between  the  two  countries  is,  he  declares, 
preposterous.  "  The  permanent  peace  we  desire  with 
England  we  desire  also  with  France  and  Germany 
and  other  countries." 

In  the  Forum  for  June  Mr.  Charles  Vale  declares 
there  is  no  more  important  question  before  the  country 
than  the  .^inglo-American  arbitration  agreement,  and 
that  it  is  time  men  learned  to  consider  their 
ideals  as  normal,  possible,  realisable.  The  moral 
effects  of  a  treaty  to  bind  all  English-speaking  peoples 
to  refrain  for  ever  from  internecine  war  must  lead  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  or  make  the  nation  which 
wantonly  undertakes  it  an  outcast  and  self-condemned 
Referring  to  the  Guildhall  meeting,  Mr.  Vale  says 
that  there  is  a  general   sense  that  history  is  in  the 


making,  history  of  a  rarer  and  finer  kind  than  the 
usual  record  of  quarrels  and  campaigns.  The  Editor 
declares  that  more  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of 
peace  during  the  last  three  months  than  during  the 
previous  thirty  years.  He  hopes  that  the  United 
States  can  rise  to  the  present  unequalled  opportunity 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  till  it  becomes 
world-wide. 

The  Islander  states  that  the  response  of  Islanders 
to  the  appeal  made  to  them  to  give  their  support  to 
the  arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  has  been  very  remarkable.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  postcards  have  been  received  at  the 
office  in  Craig's  Court,  and  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  once. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

Discussed  by  Ad.miral  A.  T.  Mahan. 

In  the  Century  for  June,  Admiral  Mahan  writes 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  sea  power  in  the  Pacific. 
He  thus  summarises  his  main  contentions  : — 

Sea  Power,  like  other  elements  of  national  strength,  depends 
Tiltimately  upon  population  ;  upon  its  numbers  and  its  charac- 
teristics. The  great  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  the 
indefinite  stretigthening  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  upon  the 
north-east  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  Alaska  to  Me-xico,  by 
increase  of  inhabitants  and  consequent  increase  of  shipping  and 
commerce  ;  to  which  will  contribute  that  portion  of  present 
and  future  local  production  which  will  find  cheaper  access  to 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Canal  than  by  the  existing  transcontinental 
or  Great  Lakes  routes.  The  result  will  be  to  Europeanise 
these  great  districts,  in  the  broad  sense  which  recognises  the 
European  derivation  of  American  populations.  The  Western 
Pacific  will  remain  Asiatic,  as  it  should. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  European  elements  in  the  Pacific  will,  he  holds, 
be  that  joining  Pacific  America  with  Australia,  and 
will  pass  through  Hawaii  and  Samoa : — 

The  interests  herein  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  are  preponderant  and  coincident.  By  force  of  past 
history  and  present  possessions  the  final  decision  of  this  momen- 
tous question  depends  chiefly  upon  them.  Meantime,  and 
because  of  this,  the  American  navy  should  be  second  to  none 
but  the  British. 

PEOPLING    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

He  only  asks,  for  the  United  States,  influence, 
not  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Mahan  expects 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  population  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  : — 

That  the  Panama  Canal  can  effect  the  rapid  peopling  of  the 
American  Pacific  coasts  is  as  evident  as  it  is  to  be  desired. 
That  a  ship-load  of  immigrants  can  be  carried  through  relatively 
quiet  seas  direct  to  the  Pacific  ports,  without  the  tiresome  and 
expensive  transcontinental  journey  by  rail,  will  bean  inestimable 
contribution  toward  overcoming  the  problem  of  distribution  and 
that  of  labour.  It  will  disperse  also  the  threatening  question  of 
Asiatic  immigration  to  the  northern  Pacific  coasts  by  filling  up 
the  ground, — the  only  perfectly  sound  provision  for  the  future. 

He  is  mightily  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
first  Labour  Minister  of  Australia  has  adopted  Lord 
Kitchener's  scheme  of  defence,  and  has  set  about  to 
provide  an  efficient  military  organisation. 
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THE    THACKERAY    CENTENARY. 
Cornlull  for  July   is  a  most  iiUcrcNting  'I'hackcray 
miinl.er.      It    o|)ens    with    certain    lines    by    Austin 
I  )ol)son,  from  which  two  stanzas  may  be  quoted  : — 

licciiiise  he  loiichid  llie  flaw  in  all, 
TluTf  WL-re  who  callcil  him  cynical  ; 
Hl•c:lU^c  his  muukI  to  pity  lean!, 
Thuy  slyleil  il  mawkish  senlinicnt  ; 
Uocause — disdaining  to  make  liyhl 
<M  wrong  by  treating  it  as  rij;hl  — 
lie  probed  the  wound  he  saw  exist, 
They  ilubbcd  him  heartless  satirist  ! 

W'c  have  reversed  all  that  today  : 
We  know  him  belter— or  we  may. 
\Vc  know  he  strove  by  ridicidc 
To  shame  the  hypocrite  and  fool  ; 
Wo  know,  alike  in  .age  and  youth, 
He  sought  unshrinkingly  for  truth  ; 
Made  of  no  smallest  virtue  sport  ; 
Loved  honesty  and  good  report  ; 
Went  manfully  his  destined  way, 
Doing  as  far  as  in  him  lay. 
His  daily  task  without  pretence — 
With  dignity  and  reticence. 

HIS    SATIRE   ON    CHIVALRY. 

Lady  Ritchie  contributes  the  hitherto  unpublished 
papers  by  her  father  entitled  "  Cockney  Travels  "  in 
Bristol,  Chepstow,  Tintern  Abbey  and  Hereford. 
She  also  publishes  the  opening  chapters  of  "  The 
Knights  of  Borsellen,"  whit-h  Mr.  Thackeray  sketched 
for  the  larger  canvas  of  an  historical  novel.  The  hero 
is  the  younger  son  of  the  Baron  de  Borsellen,  a 
Flemish  knight  who  has  married  an  English  lady. 
His  elder  brother,  Messire  Jehan,  is  a  retainer  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgutidy,  and  the  plot  is  laid  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  romance  is  full 
of  the  delightful  satire  and  human  pathos  which  makes 
so  great  a  part  of  the  charm  of  Thackeray.  This  is 
what  the  hero  hears  from  his  eldest  brother  on  his 
return  from  Paris  : — 

What  stories  had  lehan  to  tell  of  the  balls  and  galas  at  the 
Court,  of  the  magnificence  of  Herri,  the  prodigality  of  Orleans, 
the  wild  pranks  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  above  all  the 
splendour  of  his  own  lord  of  Burgundy,  who  eclipsed  them  .all. 
And  then  the  poor  devils  of  citizens— what  a  life  they  led  of  it  ! 
Messire  Ichan  brought  back  with  him  a  whole  wardrobe  of  linen 
bed-furniture  that  he  had  procured  at  Paris  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
.\s  an  officer  of  the  Duke,  he  had  but  to  enter  any  citizen's 
house  and  take  what  he  fancied — a  parcel  of  napkins  and  sheets, 
or  a  piece  of  claret,  a  sack  of  oats  for  his  horses — nay,  a  horse 
for  the  oats,  if  it  so  minded  him.  Every  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  every  officer  of  a  prince  in  consequence  had  this  privilege 
of  robberv,  and  availed  himself  of  it  accordingly. 

It  is  said,  by-the-bye,  that  this  ancient  ducal  pri- 
vilege has  been  kept  up  into  the  twentieth  century 
by  officers  of  the  English  Royal  Household,  who  took 
what  they  pleased  from  the  tradesmen  supplying  the 
Court  without  expecting  to  be  charged  for  the  goods, 
but  one  is  glad  to  know  that  the  present  King  is  said 
to  have  resolved  to  put  his  foot  down  on  this  courtly 
blackmail. 

THE  WARM    FRIENDSHIP   OF    KNIGHTLY   TIMES. 

Another  extract  from  Thackeray's  unfinished  novel 
is  a  flash  of  dry  light  on  the  ethics  of  chivalry  :— 
The  days  in  which  Franck  lived  had  at  least  this  advantage 


over  our  own  time* — that  if  a  man  felt  any  particular  passion  for 
good  or  evil  (here  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  expressing  it, 
and  that  he  was  not  bound  to  adopt  the  rigid  stoicism  which  is 
considered  .is  manly  among  us.  The  friendship  of  men  fiir  one 
another  was  extraordinarily  warm.  We  re.ad  of  brothers  of 
arms  riding  the  same  horse,  as  Charles  V.  ami  .Savoisy  going  to 
see  the  (Juccn's  entry  into  I'aris  ;  sharing  the  same  bed  like 
Harry  of  .Monmouth  and  Lord  Scrope,  who  betrayed  him  ;  .iml 
upon  occasions  bursting  out  into  the  most  exlr.iordinary  fits  of 
tears  as  Richard  H.  did,  for  instance,  at  Conway,  when  he  w.is 
.seized  by  Lancaster,  and  swore  while  weeping  at  the  most 
piteous  rate  that  as  soon  as  he  made  his  peace  with  Henry  he 
would  have  him  put  to  such  a  death  as  "should  be  spoken  of 
even  in  I'urkey,"  and  that  as  for  his  attendants  "  he  would  have 
them  flayed  .alive."  When  Harry  of  Monmouth  again  had 
offended  his  father  he  appeared  before  him  with  a  gold  dog's 
collar  on  his  wrist  and  a  gown  "  embroydercd  with  oylels," 
with  the  needles  hanging  by  the  silk  from  the  oylet-bolcs,  and, 
taking  his  knife  from  his  girdle,  begged  the  King  repeatetily 
to  slab  him,  as  he  could  not  live  without  his  good  graces. 
What  would  George  lU.  have  said  of  such  a  request  from  his  son  ? 

HIS   CHARM    FOR   CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  Warre  Cornish  writes  about  Thackeray  and 
his  father's  family.  The  writer  is  the  granddaughter 
of  Mrs.  Ritchie,  who  was  the  great  novelist's  aunt. 
She  recalls  his  visit  to  her  home  in  Paris.  She  says  :  — 

There  was  an  element  of  mystery  about  him  fascinating  even 
to  childhood.  He  always  seemed  alone.  He  had  just  been  in 
.\inerica.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  was  meteoric. 
He  was  exceedingly  sad  and  silent.  He  was  wondrously  droll. 
Al>ove  all,  he  was  kind,  so  that  the  child  perched  beside  him 
questionc<l  him  : 

"Is  you  good  ?"  (from  the  perch). 

"  Not  so  good  as  I  should  like  to  be  "  (from  Mr.  Thackeray). 

"  Is  you  clever?" 

"  Well,  I've  written  a  book  or  two.  Perhaps  I  am  rather 
clever." 

"  Is  you  pretty?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  1  Not  no!  no!"  (I  recall  Mr.  Thackeray 
bursting  out  laughing.) 

"  I  think  you's  good,  and  you's  clever,  and  you's  pretty.  ' 

HIS   COMFORT    IN    BEREAVEMENT. 

A  letter  from  the  novelist  dated  Rome,  February 
6th,  1854,  is  published,  in  which  he  writes  to  his 
cousin  Charlotte  about  her  mother's  death.  He 
says : — 

Who  can  be  of  help  in  this  grief?  God  forbid  you  should  not 
feel  il,  and  I  sympathise  in  it— who  recollect  my  dearest  .■hunt's 
sweet  face  when  I  came  to  her  a  child  from  India  ;  for  six  and 
thirty  years  up  to  yesterday  almost  always  sweet  and  kind  and 
tender.  O  the  pure  loving  heart  !  Does  it  not  make  yours 
thrill  with  thanks  and  devout  gratitude  to  God  our  Father,  to 
think  that  hers  was  so  guileless  and  gentle,  so  lull  of  dear  kind- 
ness to  all  human  creatures,  as  well  as  to  her  children  and  to  me 
who  am  almost  one  of  them.  As  we  love  and  bless  them  when 
they  are  gone  :  surely  we  may  hope  that  their  love  too  for  us 
still  endures  in  yonder  awful  Future  into  which  the  Divine 
Goodness  has  called  them.  I  sit  at  the  paper  and  don't  know 
what  to  write.  I  pray  God  to  amend  my  life  and  purify  it 
against  the  dav  when  I  shall  be  called  to  go  whither  my  dearest 
.\unt  has  preceded  us.  Can't  you  imagine  her  reunion  with 
those  she  continued  to  love  after  their  departure  with  such  a 
beautiful  fidelity— the  beloved  father,  husband,  children  who 
have  gone  before  ? 

HIS  ENGAGEMENT  ANNOUNCED. 

There  is  also  given  a  letter  of  the  novelist  dated 
Paris,  1835,  to  his  cousin,  William  Ritchie.  Thackeray 
was  then  twenty-four.     In  this  letter  he  says  : — 

I  am  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  sentimentality  (for  a  girl 
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without  a  penny  in  the  world)  that  my  whole  i^eyn,  etre,  or 
being  is  boulverse  or  capsized — I  sleep  not  neither  do  I  eat, 
only  smoke  a  little  and  build  castles  in  the  clouds;  thinking  all 
tlay  of  the  propriety  of  a  sixieme,  boiled  beef  and  soup  for 
dinner,  and  the  possession  of  the  gal  of  my  art.  This  must 
account  for  my  neglect  of  Jane,  which  has  been  shameful,  the 
fact  is  that  I  have  been  so  busy  o(  evenings  uttering  the 
tenderest  sentiments  in  the  most  appropriate  language,  that  I 
have  never  had  the  heaft  to  disturb  her  among  her  virgin 
companions — God  knows  how  it  will  end,  I  will,  if  I  can,  bolt 
before  I  have  committed  myself  for  better  lor  worser.  But  I 
don't  think  that  I  shall  have  the  power. 

His  cousin  was  going  up  to  Trinity  College,  and  the 
novelist  advises  him  to  keep  out  of  debt,  adding 
characteristically,  "  however,  you  will  see  John 
Kemble  who  (particularly  when  he  is  drunk)  will 
give  you  the  finest  advice  on  these  and  other  moral 
and  religious  points." 

His  grandfather,  Sylhet  Thackeray,  is  sketched  by 
F.  B.  Bradley-Birt. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
AND   IN   THE   NEW. 

Caxox  Horslev  concludes  his  paper  on  Natural 
History  in  the  Psalms  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Tnasury. 

He  deals  with  the  references  to  birds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  numerous.  Apart  from  the  general 
term  "  fowls  or  birds  of  the  air,"  only  the  dove,  the 
sparrow,  the  swallow,  the  stork,  the  pelican,  the  hawk, 
the  raven,  and  the  eagle  are  mentioned,  and  some  of 
these  only  once.  Yet  there  are  few  lands  in  which 
birds  are  more  numerous  and  in  greater  variety  than 
they  are  in  Palestine.  Fish  are  only  mentioned  once. 
Bees  and  honey  are  mentioned  several  times,  locusts 
several  times,  and  the  snail  only  once.  Altogether 
Mr.  Horsley  is  struck  with  the  paucity  of  images  in 
lessons  drawn  from  Nature  by  those  who  were  both 
countrymen  and  poets. 

The  contrast  is  remarkable  when  we  come  to 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  especially  to  Keats ;  or 
in  classical  times  to  Virgil  and  even  Homer.  But 
comparing  David  ivith  David's  Son,  we  might  e.xpect 
the  shepherd  rather  than  the  carpenter  to  note  and  to 
express  what  Nature  had  to  teach.  Yet  it  is  the  car- 
penter who  gives  us  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  shepherd's  life  than  does  David.  The  Psalmists 
know  the  letters  of  the  Book  of  Nature  and  begin  to 
spell  :  Christ  taught  men  how  to  read :  not  merely 
to  notice,  but  to  understand.  As  He  walked  with  His 
disciples  He  opened  before  their  eyes  the  pages  of 
God's  green  Bible,  illuminated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
form  or  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  butterflies  and  the 
birds,  and  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  the  aromatic 
shrubs  of  the  hills  and  the  perfume  of  the  narcissus 
of  the  plain. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Ballad 
Poetry  of  the  Sea,"  contributed  by  Lieut.  Julian 
Tenison,  R.N.,  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Unikd 
Service  Institution  for  June.  It  is  far  too  good  a 
paper  to  be  buried  alive  jii  a  Service  journal. 


OLD    AGE    PENSIONS    IN    FRANCE. 
Is  THE  Act  a  Failure  ? 

In  the  Correspondant  of  June  lo  there  is  an  article, 
by  M.  Albert  Gigot,  on  Old  .Age  Pensions  in  England, 
based  on  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Stead's  "  How  Old  Age 
Pensions  began  to  be." 

HOSTILITY    OF    THE    WORKING   CLASSES. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  in  France  is  threatening  to  be  a  failure.  The 
writer  compares  the  English  system  with  that  adopted 
by  France,  and  notes  among  other  differences  that  in 
England  the  pension  is  accorded  only  to  the  deserving 
poor,  and  that  the  scheme  is  not  contributory.  In 
France  old  age  pensions  under  the  Act  of  1905 
are  universal  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  the  scheme  of 
1910  for  workers  is  both  contributory  and  compulsory. 
The  pensions  begin  at  sixty-five  as  against  seventy  in 
England,  and  contributions  must  be  paid  into  the 
fund  by  employers  and  wage-earners  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  thirty  years.  The  law  has  not  been 
favourably  received  by  either  employers  or  workers. 
There  may  not  have  been  open  resistance,  but  the 
labour  world  has  displayed  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  marked  repugnance  to  the  scheme.  Notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  time  for  inscriptions,  the 
number  of  workers  who  have  given  in  their  names 
represents  a  very  small  minority  of  those  affected  by 
the  Act,  and  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  working  popu- 
lation protest  against  it  or  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

AGAINST    THE    CONTRIBUTORY    PRINCIPLE. 

An  inquiry  made  by  the  Administration  among 
syndicates  and  workmen's  associations  showed  that 
out  of  9,582  only  1,762  associations  were  favourable 
to  the  compulsory  principle,  while  among  the  friendly 
societies  3,614  against  1,414  were  against  the 
principle.  How  is  the  indifference  or  hostility 
to  the  Act  to  be  overcome  ?  The  writer  says 
the  friendly  societies  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  assist  the  State  by  collecting  the  contri- 
butions. They  are  themselves  passing  through  a 
crisis  since  the  passing  of  the  law,  for  workers  who 
previously  were  willing  to  pay  them  15  to  24  francs 
a  year  against  invalidity  or  old  age  are  not  anxious  to 
pay  a  new  charge  of  9  francs,  and  so  they  are  leaving 
their  societies.  Meanwhile  a  circular  to  deal  with  a 
certain  number  of  workmen  who  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  thje  Act  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Prefects  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  but  the  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  prosecute  seven  or  eight  million 
defaulters.  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beauheu  says  the  only 
national  solution  is  a  return  to  voluntary  insurance. 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  said  to  me  a  pi  epos 
the  epithet  "  Socialistic,"  as  applied  to  a  question  of 
State-aided  emigration,  that  for  himself  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  ignore  the  label  attached  to  a  project  and 
to  ask  the  simple  question  "Will  it  work?" — 
Mr.  Arnold  White  in  London. 
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ELECTRIFYING  A   PROVINCE. 

"A  Can  MXAN  Highway  of  Powur"  is  the  tillc 
nivcii  liy  ('layion  M.  joncs  to  his  paper  in  thf  juni- 
('(inaJiiiii  Afiti^iiziiic  He  say^  tliat  iIil-  city  ol  ISirlin, 
( )iUario,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  bfing  the  tirit  i  ily 
in  the  world  to  receive  electric  energy  transmitted 
over  a  hundretl  miles  at  the  great  pressure  or 
potential  of  110,000  volts.  Last  winter  has  evidently 
lieen  a  wonderful  time  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Berlin  received  her  Niagara  power  on  October  i  ith, 
1910.  On  December  20th  the  city  streets  of  London 
were  officially  lighted  with  Niagara  energy.  London 
thenceforward  received  electricity  at  4  j  cents  a  kilo- 
watt hour,  cutting  the  former  price  of  electric  current 
in  half,  and  getting  the  cheapest  electric  light  in 
.America. 

THK  LONOESr  TRANS.MISSION  LINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  December  21st  the  button  was  pressed  at 
Hamilton  which  turned  on  the  Niagara  power. 
Immediately  the  pumps  of  the  waterworks  system 
began  to  work,  the  motor  began  to  run,  and  the  lights 
began  to  burn.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Beck,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
which  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1905, 
stated  that  the  Commission's  transmission  line  was 
376  miles  long,  with  tributary  lines  of  one  hundred 
miles,  maknig  it  the  longest  transmission  line  in 
the  world. 

"white   coal"   V     BLACK. 

Ontario's    supply    of    white    coal    consists    of   a 

multitude  of  large  and  small  water  powers  aggregating 

7,231,787  horse-power.     The   cash  value,  estimated 

on  the  basis  of  three  dollars  a  ton  for  coal,  would  be 

180  million  dollars.     The  total  crop  output  of  Ontario 

in   1908  was  over  164,000,000  dollars.     The  saving 

effected  by  use  of  the  white  coal  instead  of  the  black 

works  out  at  20  dollars  a  year  for  every  horse-power, 

(*         or  an  aggregate  possible  annual  saving  of  60  million 

t         dollars.     At  present  even  Ontario  receives   514,000 

f         horse-power   in    electricity,   and    so    is   saved    from 

importing  7}  million  tons  of  coal.     The  making  and 

branching  of  the  line  is  thus  described  : — 

The  line  has  required  about  500  tons  ofaluininuin  cables, 
and  aljout  7,50*^  tons  of  steel  has  been  used  in  some  3,200 
towers.  It  starts  from  the  transforming  station  at  Niagara  Kalis, 
where  the  voltage  is  increased  from  12, COO  volts  to  110,000 
volts.  The  initial  installation  was  for  30,000  kilowatts. 
From  Niagara  Falls  the  line  extends  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  about  filty  miles  to  Dundas,  at  which  point  il  divides. 
One  line  about  forty  miles  long  extends  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  Toronto,  while  two  others  go  westerly  to  London  ;  the 
northern  of  the  latter  two  branches  covers  alx>ut  120  miles, 
and  the  southern  about  seventy-five  miles.  From  London  the 
line  proceeds  westerly  to  St.  Thomas,  about  fourteen  miles. 
An  additional  extension  to  Windsor,  about  loo  miles,  has  been 
subsequently  made. 

The  poles  are  galvanised  steel  angle  iron  towers,  spaced  at  a 
distance  of  550  feet,  and  on  curves  of  100  feet.  The  towers 
are  fixed  in  the  ground  by  means  of  framed  steel  anchored  six 
feet  below  the  surlace.  The  height  of  the  lowers  is  sixty-five 
feet  except  over  the  Wcllatid  Canal,  where  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  clearance  was  allowed  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The 
insulators   are  of  the   disk    suspension    type,    five  disks  being 
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wile.     <')n  the  higheil  point  of  the  lowers  \>  ariangcd  a  gioundeil 
table  for  lightning  protection. 

As  yet,  however,  the  work  of  electrifying  Ontario  is 
but  beginning.  Wherever  twenty  fanners  went  to  a 
county  council  and  retiuested  the  erection  of  a 
distribution  line,  the  Commission  would  erect  the 
low-tension  lines,  tapping  the  main  transmission  high- 
voltage  lines,  and  construct  the  low-tension  feeders  to 
the  residences  of  the  farmers  :  — 

The  next  departure  will  Ix:  the  distribution  and  use  of  electrical 
energy  on  farms  ill  Old  Ontario.  It  will  be  used  for  healing, 
lighting,  and  for  running  machinery,  especially  stationary 
machinery. 

When  a  province  covering  quarter  a  million  square 
miles  derives  light  and  power  from  Niagara  and  other 
waterfalls,  we  are  evidently  advanced  considerably 
nearer  to  the  ultimate  electritication  of  the  planet. 
\\'hen  will  the  tides  be  utilised  as  the  waterfalls  are 
utilised  now?  Then  we  may  hitch,  not  our  wagon  to 
a  star,  as  Emerson  advises,  but  the  whole  of  the 
world's  machinery  to  the  moon,  whose  attractive  force 
will  set  all  our  wheels  a-whirring. 


THE  UNDER-SIDE  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Thk  Geop'nphuat  /ournal  contains  a  map  of  the 
supposed  .Antarctic  continent,  and  a  s[)eculation  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Mawson  on  its  actual  configuration. 
He  says : — 

The  more  likely  view,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowleilgc, 
is  that  the  .Antarctic  continent  is  a  single  unit,  its  dominant 
feature  being  a  high  range  of  mountains,  continuous  from  Cape 
Adare  to  Graham  Land,  reaching  elevations  of  as  much  as 
15,000  feet.  Kxtending  from  this  range  towards  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  can  be  nothing  but  a  vast,  lofty  plateau,  a 
large  (xirtion  of  which  is  known  to  reach  a  height  of  over 
10,000  feet,  and  little  is  likely  to  extend  below  6,000  feet. 
It  appears  to  slo|>e  more  gniduilly  on  the  .Atlantic  (Kean  and 
Indian  ocean  margins  than  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  there  is  a 
sudden  and  precipitous  scarp  ;  between  this  latter  and  the  open 
ocean  is  a  large  area  of  barricr-ice  in  which  are  either  islaml 
archipelagoes  or,  maybe,  undulating  lower  land  arising  as 
offshoots  from  the  main  orographic  line. 

Of  its  origin  the  writer  states  as  follows  : — 

The  evidence  is  conclusive,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of 
scientific  men,  that  in  the  not  long  (geologically)  past  there 
existed  a  habitable  Antarctic  continent  with  rays  stretching  up 
to  meet  with  what  are  now  Tasmania,  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  .-Vfrica.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
epochs  at  which  these  countries  became  severeil  from  the 
southern  continent,  the  evidence  .shows  that  that  with  South 
.Africa  w,is  the  earliest  and  loosest.  New  ZealamI,  though 
possessing  many  of  the  features  of  Antarctic  flora  and  fauna, 
never  received  a  marsupial  population,  and  its  final  separation 
is  thereby  allocated  to  the  early  Tertiary  times.  Australia, 
then  separated  by  the  formation  of  Kiss  Strait,  and  more 
recently  Tasmania  and  South  America,  have  become  isolated 
by  the  engiilfment,  due  to  diasirophism,  of  the  land  bridges 
connecting  both  with  the  .Antarctic  continent. 

Much  of  the  strata  of  Southern  .Australia  are  composed  of  the 
dibris  of  this  lost  land.  To  the  south  of  Australia,  where  now 
is  ocean,  were  highlands,  providing  an  abundance  of  material 
shed  northward  into  what  were  then  lowlands  and  marine  areas. 
Volcanic  activity  on  a  large  scale,  remaining  even  to  the  present 
day  in  isolated  spots,  attended  the  separation  of  these  land 
masses.  Finally,  an  ice  age  of  almost  unprecedented  severity 
creeping  upon  the  liarth  overwhelmed  the  residual  Antarctic 
continent,  and  swept  every  trace  of  life  into  the  southern  ocean. 
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RAPID  EDUCATION  : 

Resumin(;  in   Child  Wonders. 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  July  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce 
writes  on  new  ideas  in  child-training,  which  have 
been  applied  with  noted  results  by  Dr.  Boris  Sidis, 
whose  son  was  so  successfully  educated  as  to  enter 
Harvard  University  and  undertake  advanced  studies 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  writer  tells  of  cases  that 
he  has  investigated.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  has  four 
children  : — 

The  oldest,  Lina,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Radcliffe  College  ;  the  second,  Adolf,  is  a  Harvard  sophomore 
at  fifteen  ;  the  third,  Miriam,  twelve  years  old,  is  in  one  of  the 
Cambridge  high  schools  ;  Vi-hile  the  youngest  child,  Rudolf,  at 
the  age  of  nine,  is  also  attending  high  school. 

THE    FOUR    PRINCIPLES    OF    EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Berle  was  roused  by  hearing  President  Eliot 
outline  what  he  considered  the  four  great  processes 
or  operations  of  the  mind  which  education  ought  to 
develop  :  — 

Observing  accurately;  recording  correctly  ;  comparing,  group- 
ing,  and  inferring  justly  ;  and  expressing  cogently  the  results  of 
these  mental  operations.  These  are  the  things.  President  Eliot 
declared,  in  which  the  population  as  a  mass  must  be  trained  in 
vouth,  if  its  judgment  and  reasoning  power  are  to  be  properly 
developed. 

A  child  is  essentially  a  thinking  animal,  and  should 
be  taught  from  the  first  to  think  correctly. 

READING    DARWIN    AT    SIX. 

Professor  Leo  Wiener  is  developing  his  children 
with  the  same  reinarkable  rapidity.  To  quote  the 
Professor's  words  : — 

Take  the  case  of  my  boy  Norbert.  When  he  was  eighteen 
months  old,  his  nurse-girl  one  day  amused  herself  by  making 
letters  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  .She  noticed  that  he  was 
watching  her  attentively,  and  in  fun  she  began  to  teach  him  the 
alpliabet.  Two  days  afterward  she  told  me,  in  great  surprise, 
that  he  knew  it  perfectly. 

Thinking  that  this  was  an  indication  that  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  interest  him  in  reading,  I  started  teaching  him  how 
to  spell  at  the  age  of  three.  In  a  very  few  weeks  he  was  readinj; 
quite  fluently,  and  by  six  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
excellent  books,  including  works  by  Darwin,  ,Ribot,  and  other 
scientists,  which  I  had  put  in  his  hands  in  order  to  instil  in 
him  something  of  the  scientific  spirit. 

THINKING   RATHER   THAN   MEMORY. 

Above  all  things,  I  tried  to  avoid  what  I  consider  the  great 
defect  of  the  ordinary  school  education.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  schools  put  a  premium  on  memory.  It  isn't  the  child  who 
thinks  best  but  the  one  who  remembers  most  that  gains 
promotion.  As  a  consequence  the  thinking  faculty  is  starved 
and  stunted.  My  contention  is  that  the  way  to  teach  a  child  is 
to  train  him  lirsl,  last,  and  all  the  time,  how  to  think  ;  to  ground 
him  in  the  principles  of  reasoning,  so  that  he  can  utilise  and 
apply  them  in  the  study  of  any  subject. 

FIVE    LANGUAGES    AT    NINE — ONE    ESPERANTO. 

Another  case  is  mentioned,  the  child  of  Surgeon 
Stoner  : — 

Believing  with  Dr.  Berle  that  the  study  of  languages  is  a  great 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers,  Mrs.  .Stoner 
soon  began  to  train  her  in  linguistic  ability,  with  the  result  that 
to-day,  though  not  yet  nine  years  old,  Winifred  can  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  five  langujiges — English,  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  and  Esperanto.  She  was,  in  fact,  far  advanced  in 
Esperanto  at  four,  doubtless  because  her  mother,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Esperanto  League  of  North  America,  paid 
particular  attention  to  her  tuition  in  the  universal  tongue.     .She 


has  already  written  a  play  in  it,  and  many  poems,  and  at  the 
International  Esperanto  Congress  last  year  her  proficiency  as  an 
Esperantist  occasioned  widespread  comment. 

She  has  made  good  progress  in  the  study  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, and  is  now  turning  her  attention  to  mathematics, 
having  advanced,  after  only  a  few  months'  instruction,  to  the 
mysteries  effractions  and  decimals.  Withal  her  health  has  not 
suffered  from  her  devotion  to  learning,  nor  has  she  lost  the  ways 
of  a  child.  

THE    DRAMATIC    METHOD    OF    TEACHING. 

The    Moral    of    the    Sompting    Experiment. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  an  article  describing 
the  e.xcellent  results  attained  through  the  dramatic 
method  of  teaching  adopted  by  Miss  H.  Finlay  John- 
son, the  head-mistress  of  the  little  village  school  at 
Sompting.  Miss  Johnson  has  since  married  and,  un- 
fortunately for  the  school,  retired. 

Since  retiring  Miss  Johnson  has  written  a  book  on 
her  method  of  teaching  and  its  results.  ("The 
Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching."  Nisbet.  3s.  6d.) 
Realising  that  a  child  learns  and  retains  what  he  is 
learning  better  by  actually  seeing  and  doing  things, 
Miss  Johnson  put  this  into  practice  during  her  twelve 
years  as  head-mistress  of  Sompting  School,  starting 
with  Nature  study — Nature  really  studied-  by  the 
child  itself — which  became  the  basis  of  every  possible 
lesson.  "  The  school  Nature  gardens  and  Nature 
rambles  supplied  subject-matter  for  lessons  in  singing, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  painting,  recita- 
tion, composition,  grammar,  and  even  of  geography." 

It  was  because  history  could  not  be  so  well  con- 
nected with  Nature  study  that  the  historical  play  came 
to  be  evolved  ;  but  the  play  must  be  the  child's  own — 
no  teacher  must  originate  or  conduct  it.  One  reads 
with  delight  of  the  way  in  which  this  was  carried  out. 
The  school  library  included  many  good  historical 
novels,  covering  as  far  as  possible  every  reign  and 
period  of  English  history — history  books,  a  Green  and 
a  Fletcher. 

"  There  was  often  quite  a  rush  for  the  driest  of 
history  books,  because  such  book  supplied  all  the 
facts  without  too  much  padding  .  .  .  Biographies  for 
the  same  reason  were  eagerly  sought  for,  not  because 
scholars  had  been  told  to  read  biographies,  mark  you, 
but  because  they  had  for  themselves  discovered  their 
intrinsic  value." 

Geography  gave  no  trouble  to  dramatise.  Arith- 
metic and  literature  were  also  taught  in  this  manner. 
The  whole  method  is  very  clearly  defined,  with  copi- 
ous illustrations,  in  Miss  Johnson's  book.  Miss  John- 
son says: — "The  dramatic  method  and  its  adjuncts 
made  the  scholars  self-reliant,  mainly  self-taught  and 
self-developing";  it  also  developed  perseverance,  in- 
genuity and  resourcefulness. 

One  reads  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  gladness  for 
the  children  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend 
Sompting  School,  where  they  learnt  by  playing,  living 
and  acting  their  lessons.  Lessons  learned  in  this 
manner  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Surely  other 
schools  might  adopt  the  Sompting  method  with  advan- 
tage. I  recommend  all  teachers  and  all  interested  in 
the  training  of  children  to  read  Miss  Johnson's  book. 


I,F.AniN(,    Akiici.Ks    IN    rm-    Rkvif.ws. 
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THE     PSYCHOLOGY     OF     WOMEN. 

A  SiLiiv  uv  M.   I'lNor. 

M.  Jf.an  I'lNOT  coiUributeslo  the  two  June  niiml)('rs 
of  La  Raue  an  article  on  tlie  Psychology  of  Woman. 

ANTIQUATKD    FEAKS. 

He  betjins  by  remarking  that  most  writers  on 
women  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  jwrlraits 
of  their  ancestors  for  those  of  the  women  of  to-ilay. 
They  forget  that  times  have  changed  and  women 
also.  Only  the  psychologists  have  not  changed. 
Forced  outside  the  home,  women  in  their  struggle 
with  more  violent  elements  have  accjuired  many 
virtues  hitherto  foreign  to  them.  M.  Fuiot  shows 
how  opinions  concerning  the  impressionability  of 
women  vary,  and  how  the  most  opposite  reasons  are 
given  to  |)rove  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  women 
to  have  e(iual  rights — there  is  no  mention  of  duties 
— with  men.  While  some  fear  that  immoderate 
ardour  and  the  nerves  might  atlect  the  judgment  of 
women,  others  are  equally  afraid  of  women's  social 
activity — because  of  the  conservatism  of  their  nature. 
Whether  women  love  social  conservation,  or  are  the 
slaves  of  it,  these  doubters,  like  the  anti-sutTragists, 
fear  that  women  will  paralyse  the  march  of  progress. 

WOMEN    AND    CHRISTIANITY. 

Morally  women  are  the  result  of  the  conditions 
which  make  up  their  life  rather  than  of  any  sort  of 
innate  femininity.  They  may  be  more  sensitive  than 
men.  They  laugh,  cry,  enjoy,  suffer,  fear,  love,  with 
more  marked  facility  perhaps,  and  according  to 
circumstances  it  may  be  that  while  they  can  be 
sublime  in  pity  and  goodness,  they  can  also  be  more 
cruel.  At  the  same  time  with  Christianity  there  were 
revealed  the  qualities  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
primitive  and  savage  woman,  in  a  sort  of  aiiotheosis, 
both  touching  and  imposing,  of  all  the  altruistic 
virtues  of  which  the  human  is  capable.  Women  were 
the  revivifying  soul  of  all  the  institutions  we  owe  to 
Christianity,  and  the  number  of  women  martyrs  to 
devotion,  pity,  and  heroic  deeds  for  the  suffering  is 
absolutely  incalculable. 

PUBLIC    LIKE    BASED    ON    A    LIE. 

But  the  more  intolerable  the  position  of  women  the 
more  degrading  is  it  from  the  moral  point  of  view. 
In  order  to  please  women  have  been  driven  to 
dissimulate ;  but  after  all  this  is  less  serious  in  its 
consequences  for  the  evolution  of  the  species  than 
much  of  the  dissimulation  of  men.  Is  not  the  whole 
of  public  life  founded  and  kept  up  by  men  based  on 
a  lie  ?  The  armed  peace,  the  supreme  invention  of 
men,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  gigantic  lie.  In  the 
relations  of  the  social  classes,  in  the  principles  of 
government  and  justice,  everywhere  indeed  lies 
corrupt  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  Men's  lies 
are  more  intense,  more  vast,  and  more  important, 
exceeding  in  quality  and  Quantity  any  of  the  so-called 
lies  of  women. 


SAI.VArlON    HV    .MUKAI.    ADAPTATION. 

T?ut  though  women  have  often  violated  their  real 
nature  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  their 
masters,  there  is  salvation  by  moral  adaptation,  and 
two  or  three  generations  will  often  suflice  to  undo  the 
work  of  a  score  of  centuries.  \\'iih  a  changt;  in 
education  and  social  position  women  will  regain  their 
veracity,  and  it  is  this  change  wiiich  we  see  going  on 
to-day.  The  smallest  modification  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  conditions  enables  women  to  recover  with 
surprising  quickness  the  qualities  which  have  gone 
astray  during  the  centuries  of  their  abnormal  life. 
The  immense  progress  already  realised  by  women 
in  our  day  gives  us  the  most  radiant  hopes  for  her 
future ;  and  as  the  salvation  of  men  depends  above 
all  on  the  enlargement  of  the  life  of  women,  let  us 
put  our  trust  in  the  lucky  star  which  is  presiding 
over  our  human  destinies. 


EDUCATION    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

Talk  \vrin    ihe  Pkimi;  Minlsikr. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Frank 
Somerviile  records  a  brief  interview  which  he  had 
with  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  MacGowen,  the  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales. 

free,  co.mpulsory,  secular. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  Church  of  E^ngland  is  the 
largest  denomination  in  the  State,  yet  there  is  one 
parish  in  it,  called  Wenlworth,  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  England.  Mr.  MacGowen,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  English  Church,  spoke  on  the  working  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  his  State.     He  said  : — 

The  slory  of  the  working  of  the  education  system  in  New 
South  Wales  l>egan  in  the  sixties,  when  the  watchwords  of  the 
)),irly  of  popular  education  were,  "  Free,  compulsory,  and 
secular."  They  were  not  irreligious  nor  hostile  to  religion 
when  they  said  "secular,"  but  they  had  not  found  an  answer  to 
the  argument  of  those  who  said  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
State  to  teach  any  particular  form  of  religion.  But  they  held 
strongly  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  most  of 
its  citizens,  that  education  was  a  valuable  national  asset,  and 
ignorance  a  national  danger. 

HOW  THE   religious   DIFFICULTY  IS  OVERCOME. 

All  our  schools  are  free.  It  was  not  so  at  first ;  we  charged 
a  fee  of  threepence,  allowing  exemptions  to  those  parents  who 
were  unable  to  afford  iL  Hut  this  method  had  ultimately  to  give 
way  to  sounder  policy,  and  in  our  elementary  schools  free 
education  is  law.  And  every  child  has  the  right  to  be  taught 
the  religion  of  his  parents,  if  the  religious  body  to  which  the 
parents  belong  will  claim  that  right.  And  it  works.  Teachers 
of  religion  in  our  schools  need  not  be  always  clergymen.  If 
they  are  accredited  by  their  Church  that  is  enough  for  us  .... 
If  the  children  do  not  get  religious  teaching  you  cannot  blame 
the  State  :  you  must  blame  the  Churches ;  ihey  are  free  to  come  in 
and  give  it. 

.And  the  Churches  do  come  in  and  give  it  at  the  fixed 
specified  time.  They  also  do  their  best  to  deal  with 
the  very  sparsely  populated  districts  in  some  parts  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  State  must  do  its  duty  by  its 
citizens,  added  Mr.  MacGowen.  Only  then  has  it  a 
claim  on  them  for  duties  in  return. 
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DID  SHAKESPEARE  UNDERSTAND  WOMEN? 

For  generations  Shakespeare's  heroines  have  been 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Enghshnian.  It  rather 
shocks  him  to  find  that  woman,  in  revolt  against 
prescriptive  opinions  in  many  departments,  is  now 
declaring  that  Shakespeare's  women  are  not  true  to 
life.  So  much  the  worse  for  life,  most  men  will  be 
disposed  to  exclaim.  In  the  Englishwoman  for  July 
Muriel  Gray,  writing  on  Shakespeare's  women,  says  : — • 

There  are  certain  points  at  which  Shakespeare  is  at  least 
open  to  criticism,  and  I  hope  to  show  that  there  are  types  of 
female  character  which  Shalvespeare  could  neither  understand 
nor  depict ;  that  many  characters  which  have  been  most  highly 
eulogised  ofter  too  little  material  to  justify  us  in  either  upholding 
or  condemning  their  truth  to  nature  ;  that  his  generally  approved 
ascription  of  certain  qualities  pre-eminently  to  women  is 
mistaken  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  leaves  us  with  a  rather  vague 
knowledge  of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  his  heroines 
by  the  crises  of  their  lives. 

woman's    "  PURELY    ORNAMENTAL   VALUE." 

She  remarks  that  in  comedies  Shakespeare  lets 
women  reign  supreme  ;  in  tragedies  they  never  play 
the  chief  part,  except  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra.  In 
comedy,  Shakespeare  seems  to  say,  "  This  is  not  the 
real  world."  The  young  girls  of  the  romances  also 
stand  apart.  "  Shakespeare  here  seems  to  have  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  purely  ornamental  value 
of  women."  The  writer  speaks  of  "  Shakespeare's 
curious  fancy  for  making  the  women  take  the 
initiative,"  which  "  does  not  seem  true  to  life." 

DOES   WOMAN    LEAN    TO   DECEITFULNESS  ? 

She  also  takes  exception  to  "  Shakespeare's  constant 
and  apparently  almost  unconscious  ascription  to 
women  of  a  leaning  to  deceitfulness."  Again  she 
asks,  Why  should  the  heroines  of  the  tragedies 
never  think?  Perhaps  to  avoid  giving  definite 
religious  principles  to  his  female  characters,  Shake- 
speare endowed  them  with  "  a  selflessness  so  supreme 
as  to  explain  their  complete  reticence  on  the  subject 
of  their  own  individual  fate." 

WOMEN    REDUCED   TO   ONE   TYPE. 

"  In  their  dumb  fidelity,  their  unrebellious  accept- 
ance of  a  fate  that  binds  them  on  a  wheel  of  fire," 
Shakespeare  has  reduced  them  all  to  one  type,  the 
type  of  Chaucer's  Griselda.  The  writer  concludes  by 
saying : — 

The  balancing  of  two  courses  of  action,  the  weighing  of 
ethical  points,  the  wavering  amidst  a  variety  of  lines  of  duty, 
and  the  accompanying  difficulty  of  dismissing  alternatives  from 
the  mind  and  going  straightfonvard  after  one  has  been  selected, 
these  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine  characteristics.  Yet 
Shakespeare  draws  his  characters  on  exactly  opposite  lines. 
Why  did  Shakespeare  give  his  women  characters  more  in  com- 
mon with  Henry  V.  than  with  Hamlet V 


The  vexed  question  of  providing  drink  to  soldiers 
by  means  of  "  Canteen "  is  dealt  with  ]5r.  Louis  L. 
Seaman  in  the  Editorial  Jievieui  ioT]un&  (New  York). 
'fhe  abolition  of  the  canteen,  says  Dr.  Seaman,  has 
been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  results.  He 
urges  that  it  should  be  re-established  in  the  interests 
of  sanitation,  morality,  and  discipline. 


NATIONAL    LIVE    STOCK. 

The  Strand  contains  a  census  of  animals,  said  to  be 
compiled  for  the  first  time.  It  shows  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  the  United  Kingdom  diminished 
the  number  of  its  deer  by  half,  increased  the  number 
of  its  goats  by  one-fourth,  did  not  double  the  number 
of  its  donkeys,  but  multiplied  its  sheep  by  one-third, 
doubled  the  number  of  its  poultry,  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  its  cattle,  its  dogs  and  its  horses,  while 
it  had  more  than  trebled  the  number  of  cats  !  The 
latest  figures  given  by  the  Strand  may  be  thrown  into 
tabular  form  : — 


United  Kingdom 

France- 

Germany. 

Pigs     

3,530,066 

7,202,430 

22,146,532 

J^ogs    

4,000,000 

2,800,000 

1,100,000 

Deer     

700,000 

55,000 

550,000 

Goats 

600,000 

1,424,870 

3.533.970 

Sheep 

Si'75'w77 

17,456,380 

7,703,710 

Horses 

3.400,cxx> 

4,600,000 

5,500.000 

Cats      

7,850,000 

4,000,000 

450,000 

Donkeys 

85,000 

363,000 

19.642 

Poultry 

40,000,000 

112,000,000 

77,103,000 

Cow  s  and  Oxen 

11,720,546 

J4>  239^30 

20,630,544 

The  enormous  cat  and  dog  population  in  England  is 
referred  to  the  domestic  waste.  "  The  daily  kitchen 
refuse  in  England  is  suflScient  to  feed  a  population 
half  as  large  again." 


HOW  TO  GROW  PEARLS. 

In'E  Japan  Magazitu  for  April  contains  an  account 
of  the  culture  pearl  industry  which  has  been  deve- 
loped by  Mr.  Mikimoto,  who  reaped  his  first  harvest 
of  culture  pearls  in  1S98.  His  method  of  culture  is 
thus  described  : — 

Every  year  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  small 
pieces  of  rock  and  stone  are  placed  in  spots  %\here  the  larvae  of 
the  pearl-oysters  have  been  found  to  be  most  abundant.  Soon 
small  oyster-spat  are  found  attached  to  them.  As  this  takes 
place  in  the  shallow  waters  of  not  more  than  a  few  fathoms, 
they  would  die  from  cold  if  left  there  during  the  winter,  so 
together  with  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  anchored  they  are 
removed  to  deeper  waters  and  carefully  laid  out  in  beds 
prepared  for  them. 

Here  they  lie  until  they  reach  their  third  year,  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  undergo  an  operation  which  leads  to 
pearl  formation.  This  consists  chiefly  in  introducing  into  them 
the  small  pearls  or  pieces  of  nacre  which  are  to  serve  as  the 
nuclei  of  pearls. 

The  shells  are  then  put  back  into  the  sea  and  left  undisturbed 
for  at  least  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  taken 
out,  and  it  is  found  that  the  animal  has  invested  the  inserted 
nucleus  with  many  layers  of  nacre,  and  has  in  fact  produced  a 
pearl. 

Is  it  that  women  are  longer  breathed  as  a  result  of 
loquacity,  or  have  they  learned  to  hold  their  breath 
the  longer  under  the  torrent  of  masculine  invective  ? 
The  writer  avers  :— 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  remarkable  industry  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  work  of  handling  the  oysters,  transplanting 
them,  placing  them  in  beds,  gathering  them  and  returning 
them  to  the  sea,  is  done  by  women  divers,  there  being  a 
universal  belief  in  the  regions  of  oyster  fisheries  in  Japan  that 
women  are  able  to  remain  longer  under  water  and  to  accom- 
plish more  and  better  work  than  men. 
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"QUEER   COMPANIES." 

.\Ir.  a.  1  .  i)i)iMNi;  ill  llu;  July  Strand  (ksrrihes 
iiiulcr  this  heading  certain  commercial  com|)aiiii.'s 
loriiicd  lor  unusual  purposes.  He  mentions  the 
Pieces  of  Might  syndic^ite,  formed  to  recover  the 
treasure  of  the  Spanish  .Armada  in  Tobermory  Hav  ; 
the  liacon  Cipher  syndicate,  which  dredged  the  \\  ye 
for  precious  proofs  of  Shakes])eare's  futility  ;  the  nine 
companies  formed  to  recover  the  treasure  of  the 
pirate  Captain  Kidd  ;  the  syndicate  to  recover  the 
Church  plate  buried  during  the  Brazilian  occupation 
of  Paraguay ;  the  Arch;uological  Finds,  Ltd.,  which 
proposes  to  excavate  the  great  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  for  vases,  bronzes,  etc.  (where  a  small  French 
cannon,  <lated  1794,  was  sold  to  a  rich  American  as 
an  archa;ological  s|ieciinen  of  date  1794  n.c.  !). 
Disused  top-hats  are  exported  by  the  million  to 
South  Africa,  so  are  gramophones.  Derelicts,  Ltd., 
aci|uires  old  ships  and  boats,  collected  in  the 
Thames,  patched  up  and  despatched  abroad,  to  be 
eagerly  bought  up  for  the  Algerian,  Tunisian,  and 
Moroccan  smugglmg  trade.  A  syndicate  disposes  of 
obsolete  armaments  and  N\'ar  Office  stores.  Another 
supplies  non-alcoholic  beverages  to  reservation 
Indians.  Another  works  for  the  recovery  of  treasure 
I'.iddcn  in  the  tomb  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem. 


"GOD'S  PICTURE-BOOKS." 
In  the  July  Strand  a  curious  paper  gives  a  number 
of  stories,  legends  and  romances  about  playing  cards. 
The  tragedies  of  gambling  associated  with  the  cards 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  their  religious  associa- 
tions are  somewhat  surprising.  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis  was  once  indulging  in  a  game  of  whist,  for 
which  practice  he  had  been  repeatedly  reproved  by 
(ieorge  III.,  and  was  about  to  play  the  deuce  of 
diamonds  when  he  was  suddenly  affected  by  palsy  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  card  was  dashed  to  the  floor. 
This  was  taken  as  a  judgment  of  heaven.  .\ 
caricature,  "  The  Deuce  has  got  the  Prelate,"  was 
circulated,  and  in,  Lincolnshire  the  two  of  diamonds 
was  called  "  the  Curse  of  Cornwallis."  ,\  better  use 
was  made  of  cards  by  Latimer  : — 

Ace  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  "as,"  a  unit.  At  first 
there  was  no  ace  in  tlie  pack,  but  if  Latimer's  Card,  which  was 
-  lid  not  so  long  asjo  at  Sotheby's,  is  a  genuine  relic,  the  ace 
Muist  have  Ijcen  p.arl  and  parcel  of  the  pack  before  1530.  It 
appears  that  the  great  divine  on  more  llian  one  occasion 
preached  a  sermon  on  "  Salvation  by  Christ's  Cards,"  taking 
a  "  deck  ''  of  cards  into  the  pulpit  and  illustrating  his  points  by 
exhibiting  the  cards  referred  to.  "Let  us,"  he  said,  "play  at 
triumph"  (Irotn  which  the  term  "trump"  is  derived).  lie 
went  on  to  lell  his  congregation  that  hearts  were  trumps. 
"  Here  is  your  heart  (holding  up  an  ace)  ;  turn  up  your  trump 
md  cast  your  all  on  this  card."  Doubtless  the  ace  was  to 
lepresent  the  Divine  Unity,  Which  recalls  the  oft-told  story  of 
'lie  sailor,  who  explained  his  motives  for  card-pl.iying  on  the 
5;round  of  piety,  each  card  in  its  turn  reminding  him  of  the 
cardinal  truths  and  persons  of  his  religion,  adding  to  ten 
.\postles  one  of  the  kings  as  Peter  and  the  knave  as  Judas. 
This  aud.tcious  injcnuity  fairly  silenced  his  fault-finder,  who 
left  him  to  his  "  God's  picture-books." 


Still  more  remarkable  is  this  story  : — 

The  famous  Topla<Iy  was  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  whist, 
and  the  first  suggestion  of  his  finest  hymn  was  scribbled  on  a 
playing-card  — llic  six  of  diamonds.  Tlie  card  itself,  long  pre- 
served in  I  he  family,  hut  mrw  in  America,  was  inscribed  acrosx 
the  middle  with  the  words— 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Lcl  inc  hide  myself  in  Thee." 
Mar.  12. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  IRISH   BROGUE. 
In  Harper's  for  July  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  treats  of  the 
peculiarities   of  the    Irish    tongue    as   a   survival  of 
Elizabethan  speech  : — 

Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  better  the  vicissitudes  of  pronun- 
ciation in  Knglish  than  a  study  of  what  is  called  the  "Irish 
brogue."  This  lingual  mode,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
dialect,  is  usually  presumed  to  be  a  deterioration  of  language 
due  to  lack  of  education  and  contact  with  legitimate  sources  of 
Knglish.  It  proves  after  a  little  study  to  be  a  preservation  of 
the  old  method  of  pronouncing  English,  which  has  come  down 
to  a  great  degree  unchanged  in  Ireland  from  Shakespeare's 
time. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  it  came  to  be  realised  that  if  there  was 
to  be  any  real  aftiliation  of  the  two  countries,  then  the  Irish 
language  must  be  supplanted  by  English,  and  a  definite  efibrt  in 
this  direction  was  made.  This  change  of  speech,  resented  and 
resisted,  was  nevertheless  successfully  accomplished  all  over  the 
island,  except  in  the  west,  within  a  decade  after  .Shakespeare's 
death.  This  fact  takes  on  a  new  significance  when  we  study 
what  we  now  call  the  Irish  brogue  in  connection  with  what  is 
known  to  have  been  the  pronunciation  of  English  at  that  time. 
The  two  are  found  to  conform  in  practically  every  respect. 
Irishmen  pronounce  English  as  their  forefathers  learned  it  j  and 
have  preserved  its  pronunciation  because  they  have  l>een  away 
from  the  main  current  of  English  speech  variation  ever  since. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Englishmen  pronounced 
yes  as  if  it  were  spelled  yis.  We  still  say  pretty  and 
English  as  though  the  first  vowel  in  each  word  were 
;',  not  e.  The  Irishman's  dark  and  clargy  were  the 
universal  pronunciation,  as  we  see  in  such  survivals 
as  Derby  and  Berkeley.  The  Irishman  pronounces 
receive  just  as  we  pronounce  rem  or  vein,  the  ei  as 
equal  to  a.  So  the  Irish  accent  is  usually  simply 
the  early  Elizabethan  accent.  The  writer  concludes 
by  saying  : — 

If  Shakespeare  were  to  come  back  to  us  talking  as  he  did  in 
his  own  time,  his  speech,  not  only  in  pronunciation,  but  in 
many  more  essential  characters,  would  be  better  represented  by 
what  we  know  as  the  Irish  brogue  than  in  any  other  way. 


The  Yachting  Monthly  is  full  of  the  breath  of  the  sea 
— mingled  now  with  odours  of  petrol.  Writing  on 
petrol  racing  craft,  Mr.  Herbert  Teague  says  that  the 
more  hideous  they  are,  the  faster  they  go.  Mr. 
Douglas  Harrison  gives  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  his 
trip  on  a  Channel  tug  which  was  on  the  look-out  for 
homeward  bound  ships.  Among  other  exciting 
adventures,  his  boat  was  within  a  few  yards  of  being 
sunk  by  a  great  liner.  W.  M.  Bergius  describes  the 
cruise  of  his  motor-boat  CybeU  along  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland,  a  cruise  which  lasted  seventeen 
days  and  covered  792  knots.  During  the  whole  run 
the  engine  never  completely  stopped. 
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FRANCE   AND    ROUMANIA. 
In  the  mid-June  number   of  the  Rnnie  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.    Rend  Pinon   has  a  long  article  on  the 
position  of  Roumania  in  Danubian  and  Balkan  policy. 

A    TURCO-ROUMANIAN    MILITARY    CONVENTION. 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  political  relations  in  the  Balkan  States,  a  Turco- 
Roumanian  ententi:,  and  in  case  of  need  military  co- 
operation, is  quite  in  the  logic  of  things.  A  military 
convention  between  the  Danubian  State  and  Turkey 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  written  translation  of  a 
similar  policy  engaged  in  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
with  it  by  Roumania,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  by 
Turkey.  Germany  could  not  look  otherwise  than 
with  favour  on  such  an  entente  between  Turkey  and 
Roumania.  The  Roumanian  army,  like  the  Turkish, 
is  organised  and  trained  on  the  German  system,  and 
since  the  Great  Powers  themselves  prefer  not  to  in- 
terfere in  Balkan  affairs,  Germany,  in  particular,  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  find  a  State  like  Roumania  ready, 
in  case  of  a  Turco-Bulgarian  conflict,  to  act  conform- 
ably to  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  and  at  the 
same  time  conformably  to  her  own  interests.  If  the 
Balkan  States  should  seek  to  form  themselves  into  a 
general  Confederation,  Roumania  would  not  join  it 
unless  Turkey  had  a  place  in  it.  The  future  of  the 
security  of  Turkey  in  Europe  depends  largely  on 
Roumania. 

TO    PRESERVE    LATIN    CIVILISATION. 

While  the  Germans  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
dynasties  and  political  ties  uniting  their  country  with 
Roumania  to  develop  German  commerce  and  civili- 
sation in  the  Balkan  State,  and  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  German  language  has  made  some 
progress  in  the  business  world,  the  writer  says  the 
Germanisation  of  Roumania  is  not  very  close  at 
hand,  nor  is  it  even  probable.  The  tendency  is 
much  more  towards  a  national  culture  on  the  models 
of  the  Latin  nations.  The  affinities  of  the  race 
remain  Latin  and  French.  In  course  of  time  and  by 
the  natural  force  of  things  the  dynasty  will  become 
more  and  more  Roumanian,  identifying  itself  with 
the  nation,  but  Roumanian  civilisation  and  the 
national  spirit  will  always  remain  Latin.  France 
should  not  forget  this.  There  is  yet  time  for  her  to 
work  for  the  supremacy  of  the  French  language  and 
French  culture  in  Roumania  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
East.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  French 
capital  has  played  but  an  insignificant  part  in 
Roumania's  industry  and  commerce,  and  hitherto 
many  French  houses  of  business  have  been  repre- 
sented by  Germans.  The  Roumanian  aristocracy 
speak  French  as  well  as  the  maternal  language,  but 
there  are  other  classes  of  the  community,  aspiring  to 
a  higher  culture,  to  be  reached.  These  new  men 
are  patriots  and  nationalists  working  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  country,  and  they  would  welcome 
more  friendly  relations  with  the  French.  It  is  for 
France,  without  troubling  about  the  Alliances  or  the 
ententes  which    Roumania    deems    necessary  for  her 


security,  and  without  interfering  with  Roumania's 
internal  affairs,  to  endeavour  to  place  the  reciprocal 
sympathies  of  the  two  nations  above  the  fluctuations 
of  politics.  

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CRICKET. 

One  does  not  generally  look  to  the  cricketer  to 
analyse  his  emotions  and  to  classify  them  in  the 
psychological  way.  But  in  the  Windsor  Magazine 
Mr.  P.  R.  le  Couteur  writes  suggestively  on  the  psy- 
chology of  cricket.  He  begins  by  scouting  the 
common  impression  that  the  mind  of  the  cricketer 
leaving  his  pitch  is  mightily  occupied  with  the 
applause  of  the  people.  Perhaps  nothing  is  further 
from  the  average  cricketer  :— 

From  the  time  he  goes  in — at  any  rate,  from  the  time  he  has 
played  the  first  few  balls  and  has  settled  down — until  he  is 
dismissed,  and  has  reached  the  pavilion,  no  very  definite  train 
of  thought  is  in  his  mind  ;  his  intellectual  and  reasoning  powers 
for  the  time  being  seem  to  have  disappeared. 

No  system  of  philosophy  or  scientific  discovery  was  ever  hit 
upon,  I  am  sure,  while  a  batsman  was  glancing  a  fast  ball  to 
leg  or  crisply  knocking  one  past  cover.  Perhaps  these  curious 
powers  have  taken  their  friendly  aid  elsewhere,  and  are  working 
obscurely  but  with  vigour  for  their  colleagues,  the  senses  of 
sight  and  touch  and  the  power  of  quick  action,  which  are 
certainly  doing  more  than  their  usual  share  of  work  at  this 
exacting  time.  As  far  as  any  definite  "thinking  "  goes,  the 
cricketer  may  be  said  to  do  without  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
game.  And  yet  cricket  is  said  to  be  an  intellectual 
game  !  So  it  is.  There  is  plenty  of  thinking  involved  in  the 
practice  of  the  batsman  or  bowler  that  le.ads  to  perfection, 
there  is  plenty  of  thinking  in  tactics,  and,  above  all,  a  great 
mental  effort  is  needed  to  get  into  that  peculiar  state  of  mind 
when  one  is  oblivious  of  everything  save  those  parts  of  the 
game  that  are  most  immediately  pressing — not  by  any  means 
the  whole  game.  Tr.aining  and  effort  are  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  adopt  the  proper  attitude  towards  the  exciting  rush  of 
events,  to  be  engrossed,  but  not  so  engrossed  as  to  forget  one's 
own  identity,  for  unless  this  is  held  continually  at  the  back  of 
the  mind,  the  sense  of  mastery  and  control  is  impossible.  No 
doubt  the  cricketer  must  lose  himself  completely,  or  almost 
completely,  in  the  game  if  he  is  to  do  well. 

But  this  very  intensity  of  concentration,  so  necessary  to  a 
batsman,  has  its  disadvantages.  It  allows  full  sway  to  be 
exercised  by  that  potent  force,  the  association  of  ideas.  If  a 
batsman  is  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  game,  to  the  e.xclu- 
sion  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personality  and  that  of  the 
bowler — a  skilful  bowler  may  be  able  to  play  upon  him  like  a 
musician  upon  an  instrument.  Forgetfulness  ot  self,  then,  may 
be  overdone.  What  is  usually  called  confidence  seems  to 
involve,  as  one  of  its  necessary  elements,  just  the  minutest 
particle  of  consciousness  of  self  One  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
oneself  that  is  there  batting,  and  that  it  is  someone  else  that  is 
at  the  other  end  bowling.  But  it  really  amounts  to  little  more 
than  that.  Should  one  begin  to  "  think  "  of  oneself,  one  may 
as  well  depart  at  once. 

The  association  of  ideas,  the  aptitude  of  one  piece  of  experi- 
ence for  taking  tight  hold  of  another  companion  experience, 
and,  when  renewed,  to  renew  it  also  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, is,  perhaps,  the  bowler's  strongest  ally. 

The  bowler  sends  ball  after  ball  resembling  what 
has  gone  before,  but  with  just  the  slight  difference 
that  the  association  of  ideas  in  the  batsman's  mind 
does  not  distinguish — with  often  a  fatal  result.  The 
supreme  illustration  of  the  power  of  association  in 
batting  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  googly.  The  googly 
is  delivered  with  an  action  very  similar  to  the  leg 
break  action,  but  in  the  one  the  bail  breaks  frotn  the 
off,  in  the  other  from  the  leg. 
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THE  2.500th   ANNIVERSARY  OF  BUDDHA. 

"This  i^  tin-  ;, 500th  aniiivir>.ir\  nl  Hiiil<lha's 
nttainmcnt  of  K.nll,!<liiciinn.T)t.  The  Anngarika  Dhar- 
inapala  and  the  Maha  ISodhi  Society  are  of  ojiinion 
tliat  the  exact  date  of  the  anniversary  was  the  1  Jtli  of 
May  last.  So  on  that  day  and  the  day  after  there 
were  celebrations  of  the  great  event  by  the  Buddhists 
iif  Calcutta,  others  also  joining  them.  On  the  12th, 
in  the  Sadharan  Braluno  Samaj  chapel,  Calcutta, 
Hahu  Krishna  Kuiiiar  Mitra  and  Pandit  Sitanath 
Tattwabhushan  spoke  on  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Huddha.  Perhaps  there  were  celtbrations  in  other 
places,  too  :  though  nowhere  in  India  did  the  occa- 
sion evoke  that  enthusiasm  and  receive  that  wide 
recognition  of  its  greatness  which  it  ought  to  have 
ione.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  though  we  often  wor- 
ship jackals,  nay,  even  the  merest  vermin,  we  do  not 
do  homage  to  this  Lion  among  men.  But  so  far  as 
India  is  concerned  there  is  no  question  that  the 
greatest  7tvr/J-{oTce  that  she  has  giv^n  birth  to  has 
been  Buddha.  No  other  son  of  India  has  ever 
wielded  a  wider  spiritual  sway  over  mankind,  no  other 
has  been  so  great  a  civiljser." 

So  says  the  editor  of  the  Modern  Revinu  for  June. 

In  the  Hindustan  Ranni'  for  June  Professor  H.  G. 
Rawlinson  writes  on  the  same  subject.  After  telling 
again  the  story  of  the  great  religious  founder,  the 
Professor  derives  from  it  four  chief  lessons.  First, 
us  intensely  practical  character.  The  ideal  of  the 
liuddhist  religion  is  (i)  to  cleanse  one's  own  heart, 
(2)  to  love  and  help  our  fellow-men.  Second,  its 
independence.  "  Man  is  man's  own  saviour."  Third, 
its  splendid  altruism,  "love  for  all  men,  and  the 
power  of  inward  culture  over  the  human  heart.  These 
are  the  ke\  notes  of  the  Buddhist  faith."  Finally,  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  that  faith.  Perhaps,  he 
says,  if  ever  the  East  finds  unity  and  lasting  peace,  it 
may  be  under  the  great  creed  which  expresses  in  so 
universal  a  form  the  mighty  truths  of  Indian  wisdom. 


WATER  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

Tnr.  discovery  ol  this  new  develoiniient  is  claimed 
in  the  Hindustan  Rci'iav  for  an  Indian,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Khan,  who  has  been  congratulated  by  the  Engineer- 
in-(!hief  of  the  Telegraphic  Department  on  his 
discovery.     The  Editor  says  : —  ' 

Mr.  II.  k.  Khnn  has  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  his  claim 
to  a  discovery,  in  that  he  has  maintained  communication  for 
over  twenty-five  miles  without  intervening  wires  between  Chitral 
and  Drosh,  and  also  between  Chitral  and  Mustuj,  and  has 
clearly  set  forth  the  practicability  of  his  discovery,  and  thereby 
rightly  expects  the  support  of  both  the  tiovernment  and  the 
public  in  patenting  his  system.  Mr.  Khan  has  further  discovereti 
that  the  weak  natural  earth  currents  when  p.issing  tliroui;h  the 
receiving  telephone  connected  directly  through  the  water  sheet 
and  earth,  play  an  important  part  in  making  the  telephone 
tremendously  sensitive  for  detecting  the  most  delicate  oscillatory 
currents  received,  thereby  perforining  the  function  of  the  most 
sensitive  electric  current  detector  (including  his  own  make)  yet 
invented. 


THE   ROME  OF  ASIA. 
This   is   the   title   given    to    1  icllii,  and   Mr.  S.  C 
Mukerji  begins  his  description   of  the  great  city  of 
the  coming    Durbar    in   the  Hiiidrntan    Rnunv  -for 
June.     Here  is  one  pssage  of  his  description  : — 

The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  lop  of  the 
KutuI)  Minar  is  simply  splendid,  and  one  forgets  the  exIiaiLstion 
of  a  climb  in  the  pure  bracing  air  and  the  vista  which  is 
unfolded  before  his  eyes  as  he  stands  on  this  coign  of  vantage. 
The  city  of  Modern  Delhi  with  its  teeming  population,  its 
while  domes  and  ils  prominent  landmarks  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  as  he  li>oks  in  one  direction  over  a  broad 
country  dialled  with  villages  and  groves.  Nearer  in  the  same 
direction  the  domes  and  the  sandstone  walls  of  the  tomb  of 
Nawal)  Safdar  Jung,  the  last  of  the  sovereigns  of  f)udh  who 
was  interred  at  Delhi,  come  prominently  before  him.  In 
another  direction  the  tomb  of  Emperor  Ilumayun,  which 
though  not  so  rich  in  material  and  beautiful  in  execution  as  the 
tombs  of  his  descendants  at  Agra  antl  l.ahore,  is  still  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  Indo-Saracenic  architecture,  catches  the  eye 
with  many  olher  monuments  of  smaller  importance.  The  ruins 
of  Togl.ik.abad  with  the  mausoleum  of  its  proud  founder  bound 
the  horizon  towards  the  south,  while  one  sees  nearer  him  in 
diflerent  lines  the  walls  of  four  abandoned  cities  which  once 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Delhi.  Me  also  sees  the  whole  country- 
side dotted  with  monuments  of  bygone  age,  with  tombs  and 
mausoleums  where  the  earthly  remains  of  many  ambitious  and 
high-minded  person.iges  now  mingle  with  the  dust.  He  finds 
his  view  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  meandering  stream  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  rocky  spurs  of  the  .Vravellis. 


ROME  BEFORE  1870  AND  AFTER. 

From  the  pxans  pronounced  upon  Italian  pro- 
gress on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Jubilee  of  united 
Italy,  one  turns  with  a  flavour  of  surprise  to  a  paper 
by  Rev.  James  P.  Conry  on  "  Two  Romes "  in  the 
Amcriom  Catholic  Quarterly  Rcvicic  for  April.  He 
says  that  in  1870 — 

^'ou  had  Rome  an  ideal  city  by  reason  of  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  her  population,  on  account  of  her  comparative 
Ireedom  from  vice  and  extreme  poverty,  because  of  the  noble 
institution  where  the  unfortunate  one,  whether  culpable  or  not, 
was  trcited  kindly  and  led  gently  back  to  the  straight  path  ; 
where  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  tenderly  cared  for ; 
where  the  dowerless  girl  w.as  honourably  provided  for  ;  where 
the  quiet,  dignified  old  manners  of  men  and  women  existed  as 
yet  untroubled  with  the  idiotic  fopperies,  the  feverish  scramble 
for  gold,  the  mad  struggle  of  godless  societies  in  the  unending 
chain  of  political  intrigues  that  are  so  much  in  evidence  in  the 
metropolis  of  "  United  Italy  "  to-day. 

The  writer  takes  up  these  points  one  by  one. 
He  refers  to  the  "  tranquil  life  of  the  200,000  souls 
or  so  that  Rome  counted  within  her  walls  before 
Victor  Emmanuel  arrived,"  and  then  of  the  "  rifTraflf 
from  the  Hundred  Cities  of  the  Peninsula "  that 
have  flocked  in  and  have  lived  here  since,  until  now 
there  is  a  motley  population  of  600,000  persons. 
This  is  his  version  of  the  present  situation  : — 

To  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  to  blot  out 
every  memory  of  His  name,  to  bring  back  something  of  the  old 
spirit  of  paganism  which  Peter  and  Paul  crushed  out  in  the  City 
of  the  Caesars  twenty  centuries  ago,  to  drive  the  Pope  from 
Rome  and  bring  up  the  rising  generation  without  ever  hearing 
from  his  lips  the  divine  message  borne  in  the  .-^ppian  Way  by 
the  Galilean  Fisherman  so  long  ago — these  are  the  aims  of 
wicked  men  in  the  interests  of  which  a  sleepless  vigil  is  kept. 
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The   Review  of   Reviews. 


"WHITE  AUSTRALIA." 

Its  Bearing  upon  the  Future  of  the  British 
Empire. 
Mr.  James  Edmond,  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  con- 
tributes to  the  National  Review  a  brief  paper  on  the 
Austrahan  fleet,  which  raises  the  much  vaster  question 
whether  the  doctrine  of  an  exclusively  White  Australia 
is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  'British 
Empire.     The  question  comes  up  in  this  way  : — 

Supposing  a  powerful  Australian  fleet  is  built  and  is  put 
under  purely  British  command,  which  side  will  that  fleet  be 
on  if  the  time  comes  to  resolve  whether  the  coloured  subject  is 
a  real  yellow  citizen  or  not  ? 

RATHER  GERMAN  THAN  INDIAN. 

Mr.  Edmond  says  the  Australian  fleet  will  be 
created — 

first,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Australia  a  white  man's  country 
against  all  comers,  and  second  (only  second)  for  the  defence  of 
the  mostly  coloured  Empire.  To  a  very  large  section  of 
Australians,  German  conquest  would  be  quite  a  mmor  evil  com- 
pared with  a  great  influx  of  our  allegedly  peaceful  and  loyal 
coloured  fellow-subjects  from  India  or  from  anywhere  else.  In 
fact,  if  German  conquest  were  the  only  visible  safeguard  against 
such  an  influx  it  might  even  be  welcomed. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN'S   DREAM. 

For  the  Australian  has  a  dream.  His  country  is  almost  the 
same  size  as  Europe  or  the  United  States  or  Canada.  He 
pictures  it  as  another  and  a  better  Europe,  with  150,000,000  or 
200,000,000  inhabitants. 

Australia  is  the  only  continent  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
possesses — the  only  continent  which  any  one  nation  possesses — 
also  the  only  continent  on  record  which  has  ever  had  one  race, 
one  language,  and  one  Government.  The  distinction  is  rare 
enough  to  be  worth  preserving. 

If  the  gates  are  opened  to  a  coloured  influx  there  will  be 'a 
welter  of  mixed  races  and  a  mere  handful  of  white  rulers. 

An  immense  area  will  be  cut  out  of  Christendom.  It  may 
even  be  that  on  the  question  whether  Australia  is  to  be  white 
or  coloured  will  one  day  hang  the  still  larger  question  whether 
the  white  or  coloured  races  will  ultimately  control  the  earth. 

THE    POLICY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

To  which  the  only  answer  is,  the  Australians  must 
hurry  up  their  white  battalions.  A  handful  of  five 
millions  scattered  round  the  rim  of  a  continent  that 
can  provide  for  200,000,000  human  beings  will  not 
be  able  to  shut  the  door  against  its  fellow-citizens 
from  India.  The  British  Government,  which  is 
educating  all  its  native  subjects  that  they  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  equal 
in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  undoubtedly  a 
personage  of  less  importance  than  God,  bids  fair  to 
be  the  only  great  Asiatic  Power  which  denies  its 
subjects  any  real  Parliamentary  control  over  their 
own  destinies.  Mr.  Edmond  thinks  that  when  the 
process  of  education  has  gone  on  long  enough  they 
will  ask  at  least  to  have  the  same  right  as  the  English- 
man to  travel  freely  and  settle  freely  throughout 
the  Empire. 

AT   THE    PARTING    OF    THE    WAYS. 

Hence  Mr.  Edmond  thinks  : — 

It  appears  that  a  time  will  almost  certainly  come  when  one 
of  two  courses  must  be  adopted  : 

(I)  The  White  Australia  policy  must  go  ;  or 

{2)  It  must  be  explained,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  coloured 
man  who  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  the  Empire  that  he  is  an 


inferior  being  (he  is  already  treated  as  one)  and  will  never  be 
anything  else.  And  the  same  matter  must  be  expounded  to 
Britain's  coloured  friends  and  allies  outside  the  Empire. 

It  is  difficult  to  serve  God  and  mammon  indefinitely.      It  is 
difficult  to  keep  on  uplifting  the  coloured  man  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  and  yet  convince  him  that  he  is  no  whit  further 
advanced  in  a  political  sense  than  before  he  was  uplifted. 
THE    POLICY    OF    THE    CLOSED    DOOR. 

What  the  Australian  wants  to  know  is  whether — 
the  Empire  will  make  the  defence  of  Australia  against  any 
attetnpt  to  force  open  its  gates  to  coloured  immigrants — be  they 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu,  Burmese,  or  any  other  variety — as 
absolutely  a  part  of  the  Imperial  policy  as  the  defence  of 
London  against  an  armed  invasion. 

If  it  will  not,  then  Australia  will  prefer  to  take  her 
chances  alone.  It  is  well  to  have  the  case  so  clearly 
stated  against  the  existence  of  a  piebald  Empire — 
"  this  glorious  Empire  which  is  mostly  black,  brown, 
or  yellow ;  which  is  mainly  non-Christian  and  largely 
polygamous,  and  which  includes  tree-dwellers,  troglo- 
dytes, and  eaters  of  dogs." 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Question. 

While  we  are  weighing  this  problem,  presented  to 
us  with  such  brutal  frankness  by  the  editor  of  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  to  the  article 
by  Aga  Khan  in  the  same  Review.  His  Highness 
tells  us  that  "  India  must  remain  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  British  Empire — and  a  most  important  pillar, 
because  she  is  to-day  the  Empire's  largest  potential 
market  and  the  greatest  reservoir  of  man-power." 

India  from  her  vast  reservoir  can  supply  thousands 
where  England  only  can  supply  hundreds : — 

Canada  could  be  absorbed  by  the  United  .States,  South  Africa 
overrun,  and  Australia  atlacked  before  sufficient  help  from  the 
Mother  Country  could  reach  them.  Yet  India  could  put  troops 
into  South  .Africa  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  sent  from 
England  ;  she  could  land  soldiers  in  -Australia  long  before 
England  could  do  so ;  and  forces  from  India  could  reach 
Western  Canada  almost  as  soon  as  from  England. 

INDIA    essential    TO    THE    EMPIRE. 

Great  Britain  can  only  retain  her  unique  position  by  frankly 
securing  the  co-operation  of  all  her  dominions  and  dependencies 
in  the  commercial  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  military  contest 
between  herself  and  the  modern  military  and  naval  European 
and  .American  States.  India  supplies  the  men,  while  the  self* 
governing  dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  supply  the  energy 
and  directing  force.  Hence  it  is  imperative  to  give  Indians  the 
education  to  fit  them  for  their  future  t61c-  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Gramophone  among  Savages. 

In  the  Geographical  /ouinal'M  published  by  Colonel 
Lumsden  the  account  of  a  journey  of  the  late  Mr. 
Noel  Williamson  into  the  .\bor  country,  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  India,  in  1909.  Difficulties  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  party  : — 

However,  in  spite  of  all,  we  were  still  hopeful,  and  continued 
to  make  various  offers  both  in  money  and  presents.  We  now 
trotted  out  the  gramophone,  placing  it  at  some  distance  from 
our  tents  so  as  to  give  us  some  breathing  space.  "  Harry 
Lauder "  was  soon  in  great  request,  his  Laughing  Song  being 
continually  encored.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  the 
surging  crowd  from  handling  the  instrument.  When  darkness 
fell  Williamson  gave  them  a  magic  lantern  show.  This  amused 
and  interested  many  of  them,  but  some  were  frightened,  looked 
and  bolted. 


Lrading   Articles    iv    rirr-.    Ri-.vrp.ws. 
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SOME  SCOTTISH  SONGSTRESSES. 
The  July  numbt-rol  C/uim/vrs' s /ounut/ cot\\.mk  an 
inttresting  article  on  some  Scottish   songstresses  by 
Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

AUTHORSHIP    C0N(.:EAI,KI). 

According;  to  Mr.  Havelock  Kills,  Scotland  can 
boast  of  far  more  than  her  fair  proportion  of  distin- 
guished men,  but  of  distinguished  women,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  she  has  produced  fewer  than  her  share. 
Yet  Scottish  women,  writes  Professor  Walker,  have 
played  a  great  and  honourable  part  in  the  writing  of 
those  songs  which  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  people.  Taking  the  phrase 
"  Scottish  -Song  "  in  its  stricter  sense,  the  student  of 
Scottish  lyrics  would  probably  hesitate  to  put  any 
name,  except  that  of  Burns,  above  the  name  of 
Baroness  Nairne.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
women  writers  were  not  authors  by  profession.  They 
wrote  because  they  were  impelled,  but  they  tried  not 
to  be  impelled.  Many  of  them  were  of  high 
rank,  and  several  took  every  care  to  conceal  their 
authorship. 

SONGS   OF   THE    HEARTH. 

Of  Lady  Grisel  Baillie's  songs  all  but  two  seem  to 
have  been  lost,  but  these  two  give  indubitable  assur- 
ance of  a  songstress.  Lady  Wardlaw  was  her  con- 
temporary, and  if  she  wrote  all  she  has  been  credited 
with  she  was  a  person  of  rare  ^Joetical  genius.  But 
she  was  a  balladist  rather  than  a  songstress.  Lady 
Nairne,  who  was  morbidly  sensitive  on  the  question 
of  publicity,  heard  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal  "  ascribed 
to  Burns,  and  remained  silent ;  and  but  for  Scott's 
intervention  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  by  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay  (afterwards  Barnard),  would  be  a  song  of 
unknown  authorship.  Lady  .'\nne  Lindsay  is  described 
as  a  pioneer.  Her  song,  "  .Auld  Robin  Gray,"  pre- 
cedes anything  by  Burns,  and  her  object  in  writing  it 
was  to  tit  with  more  worthy  words  the  old  tune  to 
which  it  was  originally  sung.  Had  she  been  stirred 
by  literary  ambitions,  who  can  tell  what  she  might 
not  have  accomplished?  It  was  a  desire  to  purify 
the  old  songs  that  induced  Lady  Nairne  to  write 
"  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen  "  and  other  songs.  Though 
the  Scottish  ladies  do  not  show  that  deficiency  of 
humour  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  women,  they  excel  in  songs  of  the  hearth.  Lady 
Nairne's  "  The  Auld  House  "  was  inspired  by  love 
for  her  first  home,  and  "  Oh,  Weel's  me  on  my  .\\n 
Man  "  and  "  Kind  Robin  lo'es  me  "  are  believed  to 
have  been  inspired  by  her  husband,  though  she 
wrote  under  the  guise  of  a  wife  in  humble  rustic  life. 

P.ATRIOTIC   AND   JACOBITE. 

.\nother  favourite  strain  with  the  songstresses  is 
the  patriotic,  including  the  Jacobite.  Alison  Ruther- 
ford (Mrs.  Cockburn)  and  Jean  Elliott  each  wrote  a 
celebrated  Flodden  song.  Mrs.  Cockburn  was  an 
anti-Jacobite,  while  Lady  Nairne  was  a  Jacobite,  her 
only  rival  for  the  laureateship  of  the  Jacobites  being 


James  Hogg.  Whether  Jean  Adam  was  the  author 
of  "There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House,"  or  Jean 
(;iover  the  author  of  "  Owcr  the  Muir  amang  the 
Heather,"  it  is  imiwssible  to  say  with  certainty,  but 
tliree  or  four  songs  among  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  the  Scottish  lyric  muse  were  written  by  three 
or  four  writers,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  wrote  little  or 
nothing  besides.  What  a  sense  of  wasted  genius  is 
left  '.  The  absence  of  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  right 
thing  for  ladies  to  write  has  robbed  Scottish  poetry  of 
rich  possibilities  and  leaves  the  conviction  that  several 
of  them  were  so  richly  gifted  with  poetic  power  as  to 
be  surpassed  by  Burns  alone. 


INDIAN   MUSIC. 
In    the    Modern   Revini<   Miss  Maud  MacCarthy, 
writing  on  Indian  musical  education,  says  : — 

Those  few  Weslcrn  niu<.icians  who  have  lately  heard  some- 
thing about  real  Indian  music  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praises 
of  it.  They  have  much  to  leach  to  Indians,  certainly;  but 
these  artists  of  the  West  arc  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  the  little 
Indian  music  they  have  been  able  to  hear,  and  if  they  would 
teach,  they  would  also  learn. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  Indian  drums 
excel  the  Western  in  every  way.  She  further 
declares  : — 

Indian  musical  literature  contains  depths  of  essentially  prac- 
tical lore,  occult  and  metaphysical — latent  possibilities  which  still 
await  the  coming  of  the  genius  who  shall  give  them  birth  in 
sounds  divinely  inspired  and  divinely  scientific.  For,  accord- 
ing to  its  noblest  traditions,  [he  archaic  science  of  Indian  music 
is  a  purely  magical  science,  and  its  performance  a  magical  art. 
Maylie  that  magic  is  now  overgrown  with  superstition  ;  but 
Indians  should  beware  lest  in  rejecting  the  accretions — which 
they  must  do  in  any  vitally  educative  movement — they  do  not 
lose  also  the  treasures  which  are  concealed  beneath.  The  task 
of  sifting  the  treasure-heap  is  one  which  will  occupy  the  lives  of 
many  students  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  ;  but  when,  to 
some  extent,  it  has  been  accomplished,  we  may  expect  an 
influence  from  the  East  in  the  music  of  the  West  as  genuine  and 
as  enduring  as  that  which  has  lately  descended  upon  Western 
literature  and  philosophy,  through  the  exertions  of  Sanskrit 
scholars. 

Miss  MacCarthy  herself  contributes  an  Indian 
musician's  hymn  at  nightfall  by  the  sea,  the  first 
stanza  of  which  runs  : — 

O  my  Blessedness 

Come  into  my  heart  ! 
What  is  the  song  without  the  singer  ? — 
And  what  is  the  singer  without  Thee  1 

O  my  Blessedness 

Come  into  my  heart ! 
And  set  its  music  free. 


.Americans  who  believe  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal  will  read  with  a  start  what  Rai  Mohan  Dutt 
says  in  \.\\& Modern Rniau  for  June  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Indian  caste  system  as  "  more  rigid  than  religious 
differences,  nowhere  greater  than  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  great  social  differences  of  the  United 
States  "  I  The  United  States  as  a  country  more  caste- 
ridden  than  India  has  a  strange  flavour  of  the  paradox 
about  it. 
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THE     INVENTOR     OF     CHEAP     MUSIC. 

Centenary  of  the  House  of  Novei.lo. 

The  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  House  of 
Novello  occurred  in  June,  and  a  special  supplement 
containing  a  history  of  the  firm  was  issued  with  the 
June  number  of  the  Musical  Times. 

TRANSCRIBING    MANUSCRIPTS    FOR    PUBLICATION. 

The  founder  of  the  lirm,  Vincent  Novello  (1781- 
1861),  was  organist  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Portuguese 
Embassy,  and  it  was  to  his  musical  enthusiasm  that 
the  firm  owes  its  origin.  He  began  by  issuing  a 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  use  at  the  Chapel, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  music  engraved  at 
his  own  expense,  as  no  publisher  would  undertake  the 
risk  of  bringing  out  the  volumes.  The  public  taste 
for  such  music  had  yet  to  be  made  by  regular  per- 
formances. Continuing  his  transcripts  of  the  manu- 
script possessions  of  libraries  and  private  owners, 
Vincent  Novello  was  able  by  the  end  of  1825  to  issue 
eighteen  masses  by  Mozart  and  si.xteen  by  Haydn  in 
vocal  score,  together  with  orchestral  parts.  In  1828 
he  began  the  publication  of  Purcell's  Sacred  Music, 
the  first  of  other  than  Catholic  music. 

THE    NEW    interest    IN    CHORAL    MUSIC. 

The  Musical  Times  was  started  in  1844  at  the 
moment  when  an  interest  in  choral  music  was 
springing  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mainzer,  Hullah,  and  others. 
Till  then  the  performance  of  concerted  and  choral 
music  in  private  was  almost  unknown,  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  music  and  partly  from  the 
scarcity  of  singers.  In  1844,  however,  there  were  in 
existence  over  twenty  societies  for  training  the  people 
in  collective  classes.  Father  Mathew  and  other  tem- 
perance reformers  were  ardent  advocates  of  the  new 
movement  for  teaching  people  to  sing,  and  Vincent 
Novello  and  his  son  Alfred  set  themselves  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  of  good  and  cheap  music.  For- 
tunately the  supply  created  a  demand  for  it  all  over 
England,  and  not  only  did  churches  and  cathedrals 
avail  themselves  of  the  invention  of  cheap  music,  but 
mill  and  factory  hands  formed  choirs,  and  incalcul- 
able good  was  wrought  among  the  working  classes. 

TAXES    ON    knowledge. 

In  those  days  sheet  music  was  mostly  printed  from 

engraved  plates.  Messrs.  Clowes  did  printing  by 
means  of  separate  types,  but  the  rules  of  the  com- 
positors' trade  union  worked  oppressively  and  the 
printers  could  not  relax  them  for  so  small  an  order 
as  the  music  in  the  Musical  Times.  Alfred  Novello 
was  thus  led  to  embark  on  the  business  of  music 
printing,  and  was  soon  able  to  print  not  only  his  own 
publications  but  the  works  of  other  music  publishers 
as  well.  Another  serious  difficulty  which  the  firm 
had  to  contend  with  was  "  the  taxes  on  knowledge  " — 
excise  duty  on  paper,  stamp  tax  on  newspapers,  and 
the  tax  on  advertisements.  On  one  number  alone  of 
the  Musical  Times  (.April,  1852)  the  taxes  amounted 
to  ^24  los.  rod.    In  1850  Alfred  Novello  petitioned 


the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  not 
till  1853  that  the  advertisement  tax  was  repealed, 
while  the  newspaper  stamp  continued  till  1855,  and 
the  paper  duty  till  1861.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
drawbacks  Alfred  Novello  had  the  courage  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  music  publications  in  1849,  the 
majority  of  them  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  venture  was  justified  by  its  immense  success.  In 
a  short  time  20,000  copies  of  "  The  Messiah  "  were 
sold,  and  cheap  editions  of  other  oratorios  were  also 
in  great  demand.  The  firm  also  instituted  oratorio 
and  other  concerts. 

The  first  number  of  the  Musical  Times  contained 
eight  pages.  In  1848  it  was  enlarged  to  twelve,  in 
1849  to  sixteen,  in  1869  to  thirty-two,  and  in  1877  to 
forty-eight  pages.  The  average  number  of  pages  at 
the  present  time,  including  advertisements  and  music 
supplements,  is  about  seventy.  In  1859  its  circula- 
tion was  10,500,  and  in  1870  it  had  increased  to 
14,000.  The.  School  Music  Review,  for  school  songs, etc., 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  G.  McNaught,  was  founded  in  1893. 
In  1866  Henry  Littleton,  Alfred  Novello's  partner, 
became  sole  proprietor.  The  present  head  of  the 
firm  is  his  son,  Alfred  Henry  Littleton,  a  sketch  of 
whom  appears  in  the  June  Musical  Times. 


THE  WORLD  AS  IMAGINATION. 

A  RECENT  variant  on  the  old  aphorism,  "  We  are 
such  stuff"  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Fawcett  in  Mimi.  Writing  on  the  Ground  of 
appearances,  his  main  contention  is  that  nature  and 
conscious  individuals  are  evolved  in  time  out  of  what 
can  be  best  likened,  not  to  a  cosmic  reason  or  will, 
but  to  imagination.  If,  he  says,  we  are  determined 
to  detect  a  close  resemblance  between  the  activity  of 
the  Ground  and  human  mentality,  we  shall  do  well 
perhaps  to  describe  the  former  as  an  intuitive  cosmic 
imagination.  For  from  imagination  it  seems  prac- 
ticable to  derive  all  appearances.  The  writer  proceeds  : 
"  Real  nature  is  not  the  ridiculous  phantom  of  '  ex- 
tensions,' resistances  and  '  forces '  so  dear  to  mathe- 
matical fiction.  It  is  not  simple,  but  indefinitely 
complex,  and  it  is  aglow  with  secondary  qualities. 
Cosmic  imagination  can  house  all  possible  detail, 
however  complex.  In  the  regard  of  nature  we  may 
well  suppose  imagination  as  the  primeval  reality, 
itself  unresolved,  into  which  all  else  can  be  resolved, 
and  in  place  of  a  dead  '  intellectual '  schematism  we 
appeal  to  a  principle  of  a  plastic  and  a  creative  sort, 
fully  adequate  to  the  life  and  indefinite  variety  of  the 
facts."  If,  he  says,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  artistic 
side  of  human  activity,  with  its  conscious  production 
of  beautiful  novelties,  which  are  ends  in  themselves, 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  we  are  continuing  within 
our  small  territories  a  creative  work  such  as  the  Giant 
Cosmic  Imagination  is  realising  on  a  great  scale  in  all 
quarters  throughout  nature.  This  hypothesis  of  the 
Ground  as  imagination  suggests,  he  affirms,  that  we 
belong  to  a  universe  which  is  active  in  the  directiou 
of  creating  an  ever  richer  ai^d  more  satisfactory  life^ 
content. 
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A  THOUSAND  TONS  OF  FLOWERS. 
Mr.  Chakiis  Uix  describes  in  the  A',iihiuiy 
J/i/C<i«"'' the  tiowcr  traffic  of  S|).ilding,  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  does  so  in  order  to  illustrate  the  immense  service 
lailways  are  to  cert.iin  industries.  'I'hirly  years  ago 
an  old  resident  of  .Spalding  purchased  a  few  bulbs  in 
the  market,  planted  them,  and  noticed  the  splendid 
blooms  they  produced.  He  and  others  sold  blooms 
m  a  small  way  during  the  next  sixteen  years,  and 
then  the  railway  took  a  hand  in  the  business.  In 
1905  it  carried  400  tons  of  blooms  from  the  town,  and 
this  year  from  February  to  June  i,ood  tons  of  flowers 
leftSpaUling  for  London,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
market  towns.  .All  the  bulbs  needed  are  brought 
each  year  from  Holland,  and  500  acres  are  now 
growing  blooms.  The  essential  thing  in  such  traffic 
is  speed.  The  flowers  must  leave  at  night  and  be  on 
sale  in  the  small  hours  next  day,  consequently  all  the 
blooms  go  by  passenger  train.  During  the  height  of 
the  season  7,500  boxes  must  be  handled  nightly,  and 
all  the  trains  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  are 
monopolised  by  the  traffic.  Special  flower  vans  are 
used,  and  go  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  but  the  largest 
market  is  of  course  in  London.  Something  like 
2,500  boxes  are  carried  daily  from  King's  Cross  to 
Covent  Garden  during  the  season,  twenty  drays  being 
recjuired  for  their  dt^livery. 


W.  D.   HOWELLS  ON   HUMOUR. 

I.v  Harper's  for  July  Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells,  writing 
from  his  "easy  chair,"  discusses  the  more  recent 
developments  of  .American  humour.     He  says  : — 

We  .nrc  sensible,  or  we  seem  to  be  sensible,  of  3.  lull  in 
American  humour,  if  we  m.iy  so  phrase  ii,  in  which  we  may 
fitly  look  about  us,  and  challenge  the  elemenls  as  to  their 
intentions  concerning  n.  Sometimes,  w?  will  coi.fess,  we  have 
been  afraid  that  .-Vmerican  humour  had  possibly  overdone 
itself.  There  was  a  moment,  baleful  or  hopeful  as  the  reader 
may  decide,  when,  just  before  the  lapse  of  faith,  it  appeared 
as  if  we  almost  expected  to  be  saved  by  humour.  This  may 
have  been  quite  an  illusion,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  prompt 
the  most  serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  humour,  and  its 
place  in  the  spiritual  order  of  things.  Clearly,  one  could  not 
conceive  of  an  angel  joking,  and,  properly  speaking,  could  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  joicing  in  heaven  ?  By  that  time  hell  was 
about  being  disposed  of  by  popular  vote,  or  by  a  consensus 
of  newspapers,  rather,  and  it  was  only  of  heaven  that  'one 
could  think  in  the  connection.  Was  there  not  something 
essentially  cruel  in  humour '  Did  not  it,  in  its  last  analysis, 
rest  upon  the  derision  of  some  human  infirmity,  or  deformity, 
or  imbecility,  and  could  such  things  be  matter  of  mirth  with  the 
heavenly  host  or  any  of  it  ?  The  arch-fiend,  before  he  was 
blotted  out  with  his  followers  by  the  newspapers  and  the  newer 
criticism,  might  have  subtly  or  coarsely  found  those  obliquities 
funny ;  Satan  might,  Beelzebub  might.  Mammon  himself 
might  :  but  could  Michael,  or  Gabriel,  or  Ithuriel,  befwre  they 
too  paled  in  the  blaze  of  journalistic  investigation  ?  In  the 
"eneral  substitution  of  humour  for  faith  as  a  saving  agency,  one 
had  to  ask  one"s  self  these  piercing  questions. 

There  is  nothing  crueller  than  the  fun  of  barbarians  or  of  boys, 
and  in  the  emergence  from  barbarism  a.id  boyhood  into  civilisa- 
tion and  maturity,  humour  kept  too  much  of  both.  The  joking 
in  Rabelais  is  not  only  filthy,  it  is  atrocious  ;  and  when  you 
come  to  the  humaner  humour  of  Cervantes,  it  is  slill  so  abomin- 
ably unfeeling  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  "  Don  (Quixote"  has 
not  died  the  death  because  the  fuQ  of  the  book  was  mostly  so 


brutal  that  mankind  could  no  longer  bear  il,  rallicr  tlinn  becauv; 
the  tM)oks  of  chivalry  which  il  burlexjueil  were  no  longer  known 
to  re.iders,  and  the  burU-^juc  was  unintelligible.  Much  of  the 
humour  in  .Shakespeare  is  cruel,  so  cruel  that  Mark  T'wain  usci 
to  siiy  that  when  il  did  not  Uire  him  it  offended  liim  past 
endurance.  Consider  what  an  awfid  thing  the  mocking  ui 
Malvolio  was,  how  heartless  the  jokes  put  upon  KaUtalt  I  The 
one  great  English  humorist  who  never  had  credit  for  the  high 
moral  quality  of  his  humour  was  Swift,  who  really  seldom  hurt 
but  to  heal,  but  who  got  himself  ncrmanently  imagined  a 
cynical  savage  by  a  humorist  who  ought  to  have  l)een  kinder  to 
him  and  truer.  He  came  nearest  Iwing  the  purely  and  entirely 
humorous  humorist  we  arc  requiring  from  the  future  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  .Mark  Twain,  and  he  was  the  most  eminent  predcressur 
of  -Mark  Twain  in  the  conscienccd  humour  we  must  always 
associate  wilh  that  great  pseudonym. 


COMPETING  TAX  SYSTEMS. 
In  the  American  Magazine  for  July  .Mr.  A.  J.  Nock 
takes  the  curious  instance  of  the  town  of  Lloydminster, 
one-half  of  which  lies  in  the  Province  of  .A.lberta  and 
the  other  half  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  with 
the  same  taxable  area  on  each  side,  but  different 
systems  of  taxation  are  adopted  : — 

.■Mberta  permits  her  cities,  towns,  and  villages  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  taxing  power.  Saskatchewan  does  not.  Her 
restraint  is  very  slight,  but  she  does  not  trust  local  experience 
and  knowledge  to  the  full  as  .\lberta  does.  She  prescribes  a 
few  subjects  of  taxation  for  her  towns,  and  among  them  are 
real-estate  improvements,  to  be  assessed  at  sixty  per  cent,  of 
their  v.ilue. 

Lloydminster,  Saskatchewan,  therefore,  among  other  taxes, 
levies  .igainst  improvements.  Lloydminster,  Alberta,  on  the 
other  hand,  taxes  nolhing  that  can  move.  .She  taxes  only  her  land 
values. 

Hence  everything  that  can  move  without  sacrificing  more 
than  the  advantage  in  taxation  comes  to,  moves  over  to  the 
.Mberta  side. 

The  same  tendency,  the  writer  declares,  is  now 
appearing  between  British  Columbia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  between 
Western  Canada  and  the  eastern  provinces  as  a 
whole,  between  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion.  The  tide  of  population  and  busi- 
ness is  setting  towards  the  towns  and  provinces  where 
the  land  tax  is  the  only  tax,  or  where  nothing  is 
taxed  that  can  be  moved.  The  inexorable  economic 
advantage  is  with  the  Province  of  .Alberta.  .Already 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  a  powerful  move- 
ment for  the  land  value  tax.  The  writer  expects 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
tinal  battle  between  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of 
taxation.  The  relentless  logic  of  events  will  force  the 
land  value  tax  on  Ontario.  The  writer  maintains 
that  the  tax  controversy  has  now  passed  from  the 
region  of  argument  to  that  of  ascertained  fact. 


Bibles  and  Babies. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  writing  on  "  King  or  Presi- 
dent "  in  the  London  Magazine,  says : — 

"  Bibles  and  Babies  "  is  a  saying  of  the  smart  set  to  describe 
Iheir  idea  of  the  Court  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  .\nd 
what  higher  praise  could  be  given  to  a  just  King  and  a  pure 
Court  ? 
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THE  HEAD,   HEART,   AND   HAND   OF  ISLAM. 

The  Moslem  World  for  July  directs  special  atten- 
tion to  the  three  capitals  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
— Mecca,  Cairo,  and  Constantinople.  The  editor 
describes  Mecca  as  the  heart,  whence  pulses  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  Moslem  Empire  the  passion  of 
its  religious  life. 

THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF    CAIRO. 

Cairo  is  the  head,  where  religious  thought  and 
education  controversy  and  Moslem  propagandism 
through  the  Press  have  their  centre.  And  Constan- 
tinople has  been  the  hand,  the  centre  of  Mohammedan 
political  power : — 

Cairo,  with  a  population  of  654,486,  is  not  only  the  capital 
of  Egypt  and  the  metropolis  of  all  Africa,  but  the  literary  centre 
of  the  Moslem  world,  as  Mecca  is  its  religious,  and  Constan- 
tinople its  political  centre.  The  Earl  of  Cromer  not  without 
reason  described  the  Ulema  of  Cairo  as  the  "guardians  of  the 
citadel  of  Islam."  No  other  city  in  the  Moslem  world  has  so 
many  students  of  Moslem  theology  and  law,  or  pours  out  such 
a  flood  of  Moslem  literature  as  does  Cairo.  Millions  of  pages 
of  the  Koran,  commentaries  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and 
scores  of  books  attacking  the  Christian  faith,  defending  Islam 
or  propagating  its  teaching,  come  ceaselessly  year  alter  year 
from  the  Moslem  presses  of  this  great  centre  of  Moslem 
learning. 

The  editor  urges  that  these  three  capitals  are  all  of 
them  strategic  centres  for  missions.  Though  Mecca 
is  practically  closed,  the  other  two  centres  are  already 
occupied. 

A    GENERAL    WAR    ON    CHRISTENDOM    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Dr.  .H.  O.  Dwight  more  particularly  deals  with 
Constantinople.  He  speaks  of  the  pervasion  of 
Moslem  life  with  Western  civilisation,  and  remarks  : — 

This  habitual  tasting  the  fruits  of  Christian  enterprise,  though 
forbidden  by  the  spirit  if  not  by  the  letter  of  the  Prophet's 
doctrines,  has  had  strange  results,  .'\nything  like  a  universal 
war  of  Islam  on  Christendom,  such  as  the  Prophet  commanded 
and  expected,  has  become  physically  and  perhaps  morally 
impossible.  To-day  if  Christendom  were  to  unite  in  a  boycott 
that  should  refuse  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  and  battleships 
to  Turkey,  the  Caliph  of  Islam  would  be  "  but  a  noise  "  like 
the  Pharaoh  of  Jeremiah's  day. 

An  eminent  Mohammedan  occupying  a  position  of  influence 
in  Eastern  Turkey  once  said  to  me,  "My  religion  requires  me 
to  regard  you  as  a  blasphemer  and  an  intidel ;  but  I  think  that 
God  likes  this  kind  of  an  infidel." 


Abors'  Provision  for  the  Aged. 

■  The  Abors,  the  barbaric  hill  tribes  living  on  both 
sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  have,  accord- 
mg  to  a  paper  in  the  Modern  Review  for  June,  a  beau- 
tilul  custom  : — 

In  case  of  sickness  or  death,  when  a  mithun  or  a  pig  is 
oti'ered,  no  one  is  allowed  to  share  the  feast  with  the  gods  but 
the  old  and  infirm,  who,  .as  poor  and  superannuated,  live  in  the 
Morang  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Abors  despise  polygamy  and  polygamists. 
Their  marriage  is  generally  arranged  by  the  young 
people  themselves.  It  is  customary  for  a  lover  to 
present  his  sweetheart  and  her  parents  with  such 
delicacies  as  field-mice  and  squirrels  ! 


NEWSPAPER    KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 

Mr.' Frank  Elias  writes  in  the  Quiver  on  the  Press 
as  reformer,  and  recounts  "  the  romance  of  newspaper 
knights-errant."  He  tells  of  the  work  that  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims  did  on  the  Tribune  in  "  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren," and  declares  that  though  the  Tribune  is  dead, 
yet  its  work  surely  lives  on  in  the  Children's  Act, 
1908.  He  tells  of  the  campaign  of  the  Daily  Nejus 
against  betting,  of  Truth  and  the  Morning  Leada- 
against  frauds,  and  of  the  Daily  Mail  against  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  on  worn-out  horses  exported 
for  food  to  the  Continent,  and  says : — 

Curiously  enough'  the  greatest  of  all  the  reforms  undertaken 
by  the  British  Press  is  the  one  most  completely  ignored.  How 
many  people  at  the  moment  remember  the  day  in  1885  when  a 
British  journalist  was  sent  to  prison  for  trying  to  rouse  public 
opinion,  upon  the  most  ghastly  of  all  forms  of  evil — the  white- 
slave traffic  ?  Nowadays,  Mr.  Stead's  name  sometimes  excites 
a  shrug  as  men  think  of  the  Julia  Bureau,  the  strange  matter  of 
the  Gladstone  spirit  interview,  and  other  more  amiable  fads. 
Yet  what  an  obscured  vision  it  is  which  fails  to  see  in  this  man 
the  greatest  of  all  newspaper  knights-errant,  the  one  journalist 
who,  at  a  time  wdien,  as  a  craftsman,  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  literally  risked  everything  to  accomplish  a  great  reform. 

THE    GREATEST   JOURNALISTIC    TRIUMPH. 

Mr.  Elias  writes  : — 

It  would  be  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
containing  his  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  fell  like  a  bomb 
upon  London.  The  country  was  aroused,  divided  for  and 
against  the  man  who  had  shown  this  national  sore  to  the  world. 
In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  however,  Mr.  Stead,  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  committee,  found  it  necessary  to  commit  a 
technical  offence.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
suftered  a  year's  imprisonment.  But  now  the  service  he  had 
done  quickly  appeared  ;  the  old  Bill  was  withdrawn,  a  new 
strong  Bill  was  passed,  raising  the  age  of  consent,  and  the 
greatest  newspaper  triumph  of  our  time  was  achieved. 

Mr.  .Stead's  imprisonment  did  not  last  a  year,  only 
three  months  :  nevertheless  he  appreciates  Mr.  Elias' 
generous  estimate  of  the  work  done.  Mr.  Elias 
mentions  that  the  last  speech  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
made  was  in  support  of  Mr.  Stead. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  LAUGH? 

In  the  Modern  Re-iiew  for  May  Sivanath  Sastri 
gives  personal  reminiscences  of  Rajnarain  Bcse,  a 
Brahmo  who  wrecked  his  constitution  by  heavy 
drinking,  then  became  a  temperance  reformer.  He 
is  described  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms.  "  His  very 
laugh  was  characteristic.  It  showed  the  purity  of  the 
soul  from  which  it  proceeded."  A  conservative  critic 
said  of  him  :  "  He  is  not  a  man,  he  is  an  angel.  None 
but  a  man  of  heavenly  purity  of  mind  can  laugh  so. 
His  very  laugh  shows  he  is  not  of  this  world."  One 
occasion  is  quoted  on  which  he  laughed  at  the  idea 
that  because  a  lizard  ate  a  spider  God  could  not  be 
good  !  .'Another  friend  said  of  him,  "  None  but  a 
heavenly  being  can  laugh  so  heartily  before  friend 
and  foe.  He  does  not  live  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  ordinary  men  live.  His  mind  soars  up  high 
in  the  upper  air,  and  the  little  things  of  life  do  not 
touch  him." 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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TO    THE    FATHERS    OF    MARRIAGEABLE 
DAUGHTERS. 

By  Dk.  C.  \V.  Saleebv. 

nR.SAi.KKiiv  has.1  very  plain, outspoken  article  in  liie 
rontm  for  Martli,  tntitU-d  "Tlu'  Price  ol  I'rudery."  He 
points  out  that  maternal  ignorance,  which  destroys  infant 
life  everywhere,  is  largely  due  to  the  prudery  whi<  li 
decrees  that  no  girl  when  at  school  shall  be  taught 
anything  concerning  the  care  of  a  baby.  Rut  the 
question  of  the  care  of  a  baby,  although  important,  is 
less  important  than  the  circumstances  antecedent  to 
the  baby's  appearance.  I'rudery  insists  that  boys  and 
girls  should  be  left  to  learn  anyhow  ;  which  means 
that  we  prefer  that  the  most  delicate  and  sacred 
matters  of  life  on  this  planet  should  be  associated  in 
the  mind  of  our  youth  with  the  cad  round  the  corner, 
or  the  groom  who  instructs  the  boy,  or  the  domestic 
servant  who  instructs  the  girl. 

Proceeding  in  his  indictment  on  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  prudery,  Dr.  .Saleeby  insists  that  no 
father  should  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  until  he 
has  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  man 
who  asks  for  her  hand.  By  neglecting  this,  fathers 
are  guilty,  he  declares,  of  grave  delinquency  of  duty, 
and  may,  in  e!Tect,  be  conniving  at  disasters  and 
desolations  of  which  they  will  not  live  to  see  the  end. 
The  diseases  resulting  from  incontinence  should  be 
regarded  by  any  intelligent  father  as  equivalent  to 
leprosy,  and  that  not  even  leprosy  is  more  abomin- 
able in  its  immediate  and  remote  consequences,  none 
less  capable  of  apology,  than  the  daily  destruction  of 
healthy  and  happy  womanhood  by  means  of  these 
diseases : — 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  say  lli.it  which,  at  the  least,  cannot 
but  have  the  ciVect  of  saving  at  any  rate  a  few  girls  somewhere 
ihroughont  the  English-speaking  world  from  one  or  other  or 
bolh  of  these  diseases  and  their  consequences.  Let  those  only 
who  have  ever  saved  a  single  human  t)eing  from  such  horrors 
dare  to  utter  a  word  againsl  the  plain  speaking  which  may  save 
one  woman  now. 

Something  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the  individual 
consequences  of  the  first  disexse.  It  is  known  by  many,  also, 
that  there  are  babies  being  born  alive  but  rotted  through  for 
life.  Further,  it  is  not  at  all  generally  known,  though  the  fact 
is  established,  that  of  the  comparatively  few  survivors  to  adult 
life  from  amongst  such  babies,  some  may  transmit  the  disease 
even  to  the  third  generation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  microbe  which  causes 
this  disease  we  know  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
illnesses  and  disorders  peculiar  to  women  have  this 
cause.  The  disease  is  curable  in  its  early  stages  in 
men ;  it  is  scarcely  curable  in  women,  except  by 
means  of  a  grave  abdominal  operation,  whilst  sterility 
is  a  very  characteristic  result : — 

Of  course,  large  numbers  of  women  are  infected  with  these 
diseases  before  marriage  and  apart  from  it,  but  one  or  bolh  of 
them  constitute  the  most  important  of  the  bridegroom's 
wedding  preseots,  in  countless  cases  every  year,  all  over  the 
world. 

Dr.  Saleeby  says  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite  morbid 
curiosity  :  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  give 
nauseous  or   suggestive  details,  and    that   the   most 


scrupulous  reticence  in  handling  the  matter  is  incom- 
patible with  complete  elTiciency  : — 

Mere,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  words  of  Burke  arc  Hue 
—  Keur  is  the  mother  of  safely. 

.\\  some  stage  or  other,  before  emerging  into  danger,  youth 
of  both  sexes  must  learn  tin-  eleniinls  of  the  phy-iol<igy  <if  sex, 
and  must  be  made  ati|iiainlcd  with  the  existence  and  the 
possible  results  of  venereal  disease. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  parents  or  guardians  are  guilly  ol 
a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  if  ihey  neglect  to  satisfy  themselves 
in  time  on  this  point.  Doubtless,  in  die  great  majority  of  cases 
no  harm  will  be  done.  But  in  the  rest  irreparable  harm  isoflen 
ilone,  and  ihe  innocent,  ignorant  girl  who  has  been  betrayed 
by  father  and  mother  and  husban<l  alike,  may  turn  upon  you 
all,  perhaps  on  her  deathbed,  perhaps  with  the  bl.isted  future 
in  her  arms,  and  say,  "  This  is  your  iloing  ;  behold  your  ilced." 

No  combination  of  advantages  is  worth  the  dust  in 
the  balance  when  weighed  against  these  diseases  in  a 
prospective  son-in-law  :  infection  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  but  of  certainty,  or  little  short  of  it. 


MORE   LETTERS   FROM   R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

In  Siiihiurs  .\Li:^azine  for  Ajiril  there  appeared 
several  new  letters  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  have 
been  edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  One  charming 
letter,  written  from  Earraid  in  1870,  describes  his 
travels  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland.  He  said  he 
was  so  fond  of  travelling  alone,  for  "  the  people  one 
met  and  was  friendly  with."  He  quotes  the  opinion  of 
a  companion :  "  Ah,  but  you've  such  a  pleasant  manner, 
you  know.  Quite  captivated  my  old  woman,  you  did  ; 
she  couldn't  talk  of  anything  else."  He  also  capti- 
vated Amy  Sinclair,  daughter  of  Sir  Tollemache. 
Here  is  a  description  of  a  dinner  at  Argyll  Hotel. 
The  soup  was  simply  rice  and  water,  then  herrings  in 
a  state  of  mash,  and  potatoes  like  iron,  which  they 
suggested  might  be  sent  to  Prussia  for  grapeshot : — 

At  last  "the  supreme  moment  comes,"  and  the  fowl  in  a 
lordly  dish  is  carried  in.  On  the  cover  being  raised,  there  is 
something  so  forlor.i  and  miserable  about  the  .aspect  of  the 
animal  that  we  both  roar  with  laughter.  Then  Bough,  taking 
up  knife  and  fork,  turns  the  "swarry"  over  and  over,  shaking 
doubtfully  his  head.  "  There's  an  aspect  of  quiet  resistance 
about  the  beggar,"  says  he,  "that  looks  bad."  However,  to 
work  he  falls  until  the  sweat  stands  on  his  brow  and  a  dis- 
membered leg  falls,  dull  and  leaden-like,  on  to  my  dish.  To 
cat  it  was  simply  impossible.  I  did  not  know  before  that  flesh 
could  be  so  tough.  "The  strongest  jaws  in  Kngland,"  says 
Bough  piteously,  {larpooning  his  dry  morsel,  "  couldn't  eat  this 
leg  in  less  than  twelve  hours."  Nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
order  bo.at  and  bill.  "That  fowl,"  says  Bough  to  llie  land- 
lady, "  is  of  a  breed  I  know.  I  knew  the  cut  of  its  jib  when- 
ever it  was  put  down.  That  was  the  grandmother  of  the  cock 
that  frightened  Peter." 

"1  thought  it  was  a  historical  animal,"  say  I.  "What  a 
shame  to  kill  it.  It's  as  bad  as  eating  Whittington's  cat  or  the 
Dog  of  Montargis." 

•'Na,— na,  it's  no  so  old,"  says  the  landlady,  "but  it  eats 
hard." 

In  1880  he  wrote  from  San  Francisco  to  Sir  Sidney. 
He  suggests  this  epitaph  : — 

You,  who  pass  this  grave,  put  aside  haired  ;  love  kindness  ; 
be  ail  services  remembered  in  your  heart  and  all  offences  par- 
doned ;  and  as  you  go  down  again  among  the  living,  let  this  be 
your  question  :  can  I  make  someone  happier  this  day  before  I 
lie  down  to  sleep  ?  Thus  the  dead  man  speaks  to  you  from  the 
dust  :  you  will  hear  no  more  from  him. 
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MUSIC   AND   ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Percy  Pitt. 

Very  wisely,  the  Musical  Times  has  been  giving  us 
a  series  of  articles  on  British  musicians  and  their 
work.  Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
biographical  sketch  in  the  May  number,  was  born  in 
London  in  1870.  He  enjoyed  during  his  early 
youth  no  particular  musical  environment.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  French, 
and  was  educated  with  the  view  of  a  commercial 
career.  He  also  went  to  Germany  to  learn  German, 
but  with  no  thought  of  musical  study.  Here  he 
drifted  into  musical  circles,  and  his  parents  were  at 
last  induced  to  believe  that  a  ni'isical  career  would 
best  suit  their  son's  capacities.  He  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Leipzig,  and  after  a  couple  of  years 
proceeded  to  the  Munich  Music  School,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Rheinberger.  Amongst 
the  experiences  gamed  at  Munich  he  values  highly 
those  derived  from  the  students'  orchestra,  which 
students  were  regularly  allowed  to  conduct  under 
special  guidance.  Since  his  return  to  England  his 
linguistic  attainments  have  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  coaching  the  choruses  for  the  performance  of 
foreign  operas.  At  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  has  coached  the  singers  and  rehearsed  the 
works  to  be  given,  he  has  also  acted  with  success  as 
conductor  of  performances.  As  a  composer  his 
reputation  is  established.  His  vocal  works  include 
"  Hohenlinden,"  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  and 
"  Schwerting  the  Saxon "  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  a  number  of  songs  and  part  songs. 

The  Musical  Temperaiiext. 

Writing  in  the  Englis/t  Reviac  for  May,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  cites  as  the  characteristics  of  the  musical 
temperament  a  great  simplicity  of  nature,  an  abun- 
dant sensitiveness,  an  extreme  eagerness,  a  curious 
hankering  after  humorous  things  combined  with  a 
singularly  elementary  sense  of  humour,  and  last  of 
all  that  sort  of  rather  grand  stubbornness  which  comes 
from  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  possession 
of  a  real  and  great  truth,  a  truth  which  is  not  apparent 
at  all.  It  is  the  sort  of  aloof  independence  of  mind 
possessed  by  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  men  of  science, 
and  men  of  large  wealth.  It  is  the  sense  of  great 
possessions,  magnificent  certainties,  unquestionable 
advantages  in  the  background.  The  reason  why 
nmsicians  are  so  simple-minded  is  because  their  life 
has  the  due  proportion.  Their  work,  their  dreams, 
their  ideals  are  all  so  clear,  so  sufificing  that  the  rest 
of  life  is  for  them  but  a  pleasant  passing  of  leisure 
hours.  They  have  no  social  ambitions,  no  uneasy 
desires.  Labour  and  joy  are  given  them  in  rich 
abundance  by  their  art.  The  stubbornness  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  artistic  temperaments  is  often 
disguised  from  others  because  of  the  superficial 
sensibility  of  the  artist,  but  down  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart  there  is  an  irresistible  instinct  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  to  do  it  in  a  certain  way,  which  no  rebuffs 
or  humiliations  can  quench  or  lessen. 


A  Glorification  of  the  Piano-Player. 

Mr.  Bertram  Smith,  writing  in  the  Musical  Times 
for  May,  glorifies  the  piano-player.  He  says  he  has 
been  a  constant  concert-goer  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  that  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  listener,  and 
yet  in  this  way  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  the  mere 
fringe  of  the  great  mass  of  the  music  of  the  masters. 
He  is  familiar  enough  with  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
and  with  Wagner's  works.  But  what  about  Beethoven's 
Sonatas,  for  instance  ?  He  has  heard  about  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  there  are  thirty-eight.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world  we  may  go  to  our  graves  without 
having  explored  one  quarter  of  our  heritage.  Now 
at  last  he  holds  the  key,  and  finds  all  music  within 
his  reach.  Also  he  can  remain  at  home  and  enjoy 
the  music  at  his  leisure — when  the  range  of  classical 
works  arranged  for  the  piano-player  is  less  limited 
and  less  expensive  than  is  at  present  the  case.  But 
there  is  another  advantage  of  the  piano-player.  At 
a  concert  we  may  hear  a  symphony  or  a  concerto 
once,  and  at  one  hearing  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate 
all  the  beauties  of  such  works.  The  interpretation  of 
the  piano-player,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  voice  of  the  orchestra,  enables  us  to  dwell  on  a 
great  work,  and  forces  it  to  render  up  many  of  its 
secrets,  so  that  when  it  is  heaixi  again  in  the  concert- 
room  it  will  be  greeted  as  a  friend  that  has  indeed  a 
tale  to  tell.  The  orchestra  discourses  sublimely  to 
us  then,  and  to  the  piano-player  we  become  indebted 
for  many  golden  hours. 

A  Complete  Etcher. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  article  on  Wenceslaus  Hollar, 
contributed  to  the  May  issue  of  the  Art  Journal  by 
Mr.  Luke  Taylor.  The  writer,  himself  a  prominent 
etcher,  thinks  Hollar  has  not  yet  received  due  recog- 
nition, mainly  because  his  art  covered  a  huge  field. 
He  was  born  at  Prague  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  came  acros; 
him  at  Cologne,  and,  recognising  his  sterling  worth, 
brought  him  to  England.  Hollar  seems  to  have  done 
innumerable  plates  for  the  Earl  between  the  years 
1636  and  1640.  Later,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  we  find  him  fighting  side  by  side  with  Fairthorne, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  others,  holding  Basing  House  for 
the  Church  and  King  against  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  He  also  suffered  imprisonment.  Later  in 
life  he  worked  for  publishers  for  a  mere  pittance,  and 
even  found  it  difficult  to  get  work  to  do.  He  died  at 
Westminster  in  absolute  poverty.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  2,750  plates.  A  large  collection  of  his 
work  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  most  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  where,  indeed,  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  Hollar's  work  is  now  to  be  found.  The 
landscape  subjects  include  "  London,"  "  Edinburgh,'' 
"  Liege,"  "  Dordrecht,"  etc.  In  portraiture,  the  most 
famous  perhaps  is  '•  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,"  after 
Holbein. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

In  ilic  Inly  miiiil>er  of  ihi-  fortm.^lilly  Hciini'  the 
Bcnsons  are  well  to  the  fore.  Mr.  IC.  F.  Benson 
discourses  on  "  The  Gospel  of  the  C'.ourmet  "—a  plea 
for  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  importance  of 
taste  and  smell,  anil  Father  Benson  follows  on  with 
three  charnung  tales  illustrating  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Sir  Homt-  Gordon  discourses  upon  the  Problems  of 
Contemporary  Cricket,  and  .Mr.  Coniyns  Carr  writes 
at  length  concerning  the  English  School  of  Pamtmg 
at  the  Roman  Exhihition. 

WHAT    ARE    AUSOIACKATS? 

Mr.  :\.  A.  Baumann  has  discovered  that  we  are 
living  under  an  ,-\gnoiacracy  '.  In  an  article  entitled 
"  Mob  and  Millionaire, "  he  says  : — 

We  arc  livinj;  under  a  new  n'gimc  in  wliicli  ignorance  count> 
for  much,  since  il  is  c-isily  stimulal«l.  Kor  so  much  thai, 
perhaps  a  new  name  mii;hl  lie  f.'Unil  for  our  new  rulers. 
••  .'Vriblocrats,"  "  Democrals,"  "Oligarchs,"  are  all  Creek 
words  for  governing  orders,  _"  .^gnoincrats  "  would  mean  the 
governors  through  ignorance. 

He  says : — 

By  all  means,  if  you  must,  abolish  one  kind  of  plural  voting, 
but  only  on  ihe  condition  ihat  you  replace  it  by  another.  Those 
extra  votes  must  \x  iransf.-trcd  to  independent  mtelligence,  and 
there  must  be  large,  Ir.sh,  educational  franchises.  \\e  are  now 
paving  Mcu.bers  of  Tarliamenl :  il  might  luive  been  wiser  to 
have  founded  some  school  for  political  c.Iucation,  and  lo  have 
made  its  diploma  a  requisite  for  nicmlx-rship. 

THi:    RKAI.    RICHARU   WAGNER. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  writing  on  "Wagner  and  His 
Autobiography,"  says  of  Wagner  :— 

.\.s  a  man  the  autobiography,  it  must  be  confessed,  makes 
bim  appe.ir  rather  small.  The  frenzied  desire  of  his  to  have  the 
last  word  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute  with  his  first  wife  strikes 
one  all  things  considere.l,  .is  the  climax  of  meanness.  And  the 
autobiography,  with  its  numerous  illustrations  of  Wagner  .s 
egoism,  tactlessness,  rudeness  and  bitlerne>s  of  temper,  n-.ade  it 
perfectly  clear  how  imposjible  il  was  for  him  lo  be  happy  with 
Minni  His  egoism,  indeed,  was  incredible  :  exacting 
unlim'ited  fidelity  from  others,  he  had  iiexl  to  no  conception  ol 
duties  towards  them.  Wagner  writes  with  a  complete  lack  ol 
self-criticism,  and  at  times  a  singular  moral  blindness.  We  can 
see  this  very  plainly  in  his  financial  dealings  with  his  tradesmen 
and  his  friends.  He  is  without  a  blu^^h  himself;  but  one  often 
blushes  for  him  as  one  reads  his  story. 

He  complains ; — 

"  What  did  Minna  know  of  the  divine  right  of  passion  ?  "  Sli,; 
of  course,  had  no  right,  divine  or  othernise,  to  anything  that  he 
objected  to  ;  while  h  had  a  divine  right  to  everything,  from  li.. 
neighbour's  purse  lo  his  neighbour's  wife. 

AKK    THE    JEWS    RKTURNING   TO    PALESTINE? 

Anglo-Israelites  will  delight  in  reading  Mr.  Norman 
Bentiiicks  arlide  on  "The  Jewish  Renaissance  ni 
Palestine.''     He  says  :— 

To.d  IV  out  of  a  total  population  of  700,000  there  arc  nearly 
100  000  Tews  in  the  country,  of  whom  50,000  live  at  Jerusalem 
-w'her.  they  constitute  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  population- 
7  ^  at  Tiberias,  S.coo  at  Safed,  and  loooo  at  Jaffa.  The 
trade  of  laffa,  the  port  of  ludea,  b.is  risen  from  a  t0t.1l  amount 
of  /Wooo  in  18S6  to  over  X:i. 500,000  in  1909  ;  and  the  ratio 
of  mcreasc  at  Haifa,  the  other  I'alestiniar.  port  is  still  greater. 
The  mo>t  slrikiPg  feature  of  the  new  Je«ish  life  in  PaU'* '"e  is 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  tongue,     .\lieady  the  first 


fruits  of  the  Hebraic  Renaissance  have  matured.  .\  Hebrew 
dictionary,  a  Hebrew  history,  and  a  large  output  of  Hebrew 
poems  and  stories,  have  conic  from  Calesline  ;  while,  since  the 
fre«lom  of  the  Tress  has  l)cen  olablishcil  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  several  Hebrew  weekly  and  monthly  perio<licals  have 
Iwen  started.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  the  University  of  Jerusalein 
will  arise  lo  form  the  crown  of  the  educational  system,  and— it 
may  be  hazarded— to  make  the  culture  o(  Palestine  once  again, 
as  it  was  in  Ihe  Gr.xco-Koman  peiicul,  an  influence  upon  the 
world's  civilisation. 

OUR    IMMIGRATION    l,AW>. 

Mr.  Jasper  Kemmis,  discussing  this  subject, 
says  : — 

The  best  remedial  measures  would  bo.  not  lo  introduce  new- 
features  into  the  .'\ct,  but  lo  strengthen  those  already  existing  : 
10  see  that  its  provisions  are  properly  adiiiini>lercd— a  quality 
notably  lacking  in  its  initial  stages— and  not  lo  forget  that  they 
are  open  to  a  much  wider  application  than  has  yet  been  vouch- 
safed to  them.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  public  and 
the  authoritits  really  judge  .as  lo  whether  new  amemlments  are 
essential  and  what  their  nature  should  be. 

Other  papers  will  be  found  noticed  under  tlie 
heading  "  Leading  .Articles." 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

In  the  Etiglis/ncowan  for  July  .Mis?  Edith  Palliser 
declares  that  the  prospects  before  the  Conciliation 
Bill  have  never  been  more  hopeful  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  urges  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  the  sole 
te.M  of  a  widespread  campaign.  Miss  Geraldine 
E.  Hodgson  delights  in  the  parado.v  of  women's 
suftrage,  and  holds  that  in  politic?,  as  elsewhere,  men 
and  women  correct  each  other's  faults,  supply  each 
other's  lacks,  prune  each  other's  exuberances.  A 
strong  plea  is  made  that  as  the  National  Insurance 
Bill  has  been  framed  without  i  onsultation  with 
women,  the  clauses  relating  to  women  should  be 
regarded  as  no  more  than  provisional,  even  if  the  Bill  is 
passed  into  law.  Miss  Maud  Meredith  says,  except 
for  the  lowness  of  remuneration,  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  under  Government  are 
decidedly  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
theory  of  the  pocket-money  wage  will  be  abandoned 
in  favour  of  fair  payment.  What  i^  known  of  the 
Amazons  is  served  up  by  Miss  Lina  Eckenstein  in 
an  interesting  way.  Shakespeare's  women  and  "  Ibsen 
as  a  Man  '  have  been  stparately  noticed. 

.Madame  de  Stael  is  described  by  Lyndon  Orr  in 
Muns(x''s  for  June  as  a  dumpy  and  frumpy  wonian 
with  bulging  eyes,  who  aspired  to  know  everything 
and  obtained  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many 
things,  who  pestered  men  of  genius,  and  bored  Napo- 
leon, who  banished  her.  She  wrote  too  much  to 
write  well.  She  thought  too  much  to  be  clear.  She 
loved  so  much  that  she  found  boih  love  and  lovers 
tedious.  She  became  at  last  merely  an  old  woman 
eccentric  and  old-fashioned.  The  writer  regards  her 
as  a  woman  who  tyi)ified  sensibility  for  succeeding 
generations. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  is  a  fair  number, 
but  few  of  the  articles  call  for  treatment  at  length. 

HOW    THE    XAVy    STANDS    TO-DAY. 

Sir  William  H.  White,  in  an  article  of  twenty-three 
pages  on  "  The  Naval  Outlook,''  sums  up  his  survey 
of  the  fleet  by  declaring  that  the  present  position  is 
not  unsatisfactory,  and  gives  no  real  occasion  for 
anxiety.  He  believes  that  Germany  holds  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  if  she  lays  down  only  two  new 
armoured  ships  next  year  we  should  be  able  to  cut 
down  our  Naval  expenditure.  Bat  if  she  acts  other- 
wise then  Mr.  McKenna's  hopes  will  not  be  realised, 
for  no  Government  can  afford  to  neglect  the  plain 
duty  of  maintaining  our  Naval  supremacy.  Sir 
William  White  says  : — 

In  cruisers  there  is  need  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of 
our  position,  and  for  action  at  an  early  date.  The  question  of 
utilising  fully  the  strength  inherent  in  our  unrivalled  mercantile 
marine,  and  securing  its  assistance  in  the  protection  of  oversea 
commerce  and  communications,  also  demands  re-examination. 
In  minor  classes  of  warships,  including  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines, our  relative  standing  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
present  condition  of  some  of  our  naval  stations,  especially  those 
abroad,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  special  expenditure  «ill 
have  to  be  incurred  if  they  are  to  be  restored  to  efficiency  and 
made  available  in  case  of  war. 

"  WANTED— AN    INTERNATIONAL    POLICE." 

Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  writes  a  paper  under  the  above  head  in  which, 
after  recalling  the  fact  that  he  and  Sir  George  Clarke 
thirty  years  ago  dreamed  of  a  world  at  peace,  makes 
a  suggestion  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this 
ideal  should  be  secured.  By  giving  the  Hague 
Tribunal  adequate  power  to  enforce  its  awards,  he 
says  : — 

But,  suppose  some  strong  Governnient  whose  motives  are 
above  suspicion,  which  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  new  order  of 
things,  after  recognising  existmg  boundaries  on  the  principle 
of  iiti  fossidilis,  and  likewise  recognising  the  right  of  every 
country  to  regulate  its  affairs  in  its  own  fashion  within  those 
boundaries,  were  to  invite  the  other  strong  nations  to  unite  in 
threatening  to  intervene  jointly  on  the  side  of  any  Government 
which  agreed  to  submit  international  differences  to  The  Hague 
should  hostilities  become  imminent,  and  against  the  other 
refusing  so  to  submit  its  case  ? 

If  this  were  done  he  thinks  the  necessity  for  great 
armies  and  navies  would  disappear. 

FRANCE    IN    NORTH    AFRICA. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  who  is  honourably 
distinguishing  himself  Ijy  the  efforts  he  is  making  to 
])roraote  peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  pleads  with  Germany  not  to  thwart  the 
policy  of  France  in  Northern  .'Vfrica.     He  says : — 

I  do  not  feel  that  German  ambitions  will  in  the  long  run  be 
benefited  by  increasing  the  difficullies  which  France  already 
finds  in  her  path  in  the  restoration  of  North  Africa  to  civilisa- 
tion. I  imagine  that  all  students  of  science  and  world-citizens 
would  like  to  see  Fiance  given  a  very  free  hand  in  the  North  of 
.\frica,  so  that  she  might  not  only  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
,^rab  and  the  Turk,  but  fight  Nature  herself  and  by  means  of 
lailways,  artesian  wells,  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  order, 
restore  large   portions  of    the    Sahara  Desert  to  the  habitable 


condition  in  which  they  were  at  no   very  remote  period  in   the 
ancient  history  of  Man. 

THE   DESPOTISM    OF    THE    LABOUR    PARTY. 

Mr.  Harold  Co.x  maintains  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  Bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  Osborne  judg- 
ment is  the  best  proof  yet  afforded  of  the  complete 
subservience  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  Socialist 
caucus  which  Mr.  Ramsa}'  Macdonald  cornmands. 
The  real  essence  of  the  Bill  is  the  authority  given  to 
the  Labour  Party  to  convert  trade  unions  into 
Socialist  caucuses.  Trade  unions  are  not  voluntary 
bodies,  and  by  the  Bill  a  British  citizen  may  be 
compelled  under  penalty  to  join  a  political  party  of 
which  he  disapproves.  He  quotes  froin  private  letters 
to  show  the  practical  injustice  involved  in  permitting 
trade  unions  to  be  converted  into  political  caucuses, 
and  he  maintains  that  the  alleged  safeguards  provided 
by  the  Bill  are  absolutely  worlihless.  No  amendments 
can  make  the  Bill  satisfactory. 

THE    BOY    SCOUT   MOVEMENT. 

Air.  W.  Cecil  Price  gives  a  very  couleur-de-rose 
account  of  the  boy  scout  movement  in  which  he 
minimises  the  military  aspect  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Therein  he  is  wise  and  politic,  but  whether  he  is 
accurate  is  another  matter.  The  movement  in  its 
essence,  he  says,  is  strictly  non-military  ;  and  so  it 
ought  to  be,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Sir 
Francis  Vane  has  to  say  concerning  the  non- military 
character  of  the  scout  organisation  as  it  has  been 
fashioned  by  General  Baden-Powell.  The  interna- 
tional scout  nrovement  is  undoubtedly  good  and  in 
favour  of  international  peace,  but  no  one  who  has 
even  a  cursory  acquaintance  wnth  the  Baden-Powell 
scouts  can  deny  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
treat  the  scout  as  a  sucking  soldier.  The  scout 
movement  is  admirable,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it 
should  be  spoiled  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  one  idea  is  to  introduce  universal  military  ser- 
vice into  England. 

"the    ELIZABETHAN    DRAMA    IN    THE    MAKING." 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  in  an  article  under  the  above 
head,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  w^ay  in  which  Elizabethan  dramatists  worked 
by  the  manuscript  of  Phihp  Henslowe,  which,  after 
lying  for  three  hundred  years  at  Dulwich  College, 
was  published  a  few  years  ago  for  the  first  time  ir» 
full.  Philip  Henslowe  was  the  manager  of  theatres 
that  were  the  deadliest  rivals  of  those  for  whom 
Shakespeare  wrote,  and  his  diary  sheds  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  theatrical  life  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
No  fewer  than  2,500  plays  were  produced  between 
the  years  1576  and  1642.  A  very  great  number  of 
these  were  written  by  four  and  even  five  dramatists 
working  together.  His  diary  not  only  gives  much 
detailed  information  on  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  dramatic  history  of  its  time,  but  its- 
chief  value  lies  in  the  weighty,  though  involuntary 
evidence  it  provides  in  confirmation  of  all  that 
tradition  has  told  us  of  Shakespeare's  life  and 
Nvritings. 
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IHK    KAI1.\\AN>    -Ph     I.\I)IA. 

Mr.  Murray  Robertson  conlributes  a  sketch  of  the 
railways  of  India,  cx[)iaining  their  policy,  describing 
their  (>ersoniu-l  and  their  military  aspect.  He  says 
that  whatever  mistakes  have  been  made  in  policy, 
over  the  administration  has  ever  shone  a  glorious 
light— the  light  of  honesty:  honesty  of  conception, 
of  purpose,  of  endeavour  and  of  worts.  He  says  that 
the  debt  of  India  beyond  her  expenditure  on  railways 
and  irrigation  is  less  than  twenty  million  sterling,  or 
\s.  \od.  per  heatl  of  the  population,  and  the  whole  of 
this  capital  charge  could  any  day  be  completely 
redeemed  by  the  goodwill  which  the  railways  have 
realised. 

THK    INDIAN    PRINCESSES    IN    LONDON. 

Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  writes  a  bright  article  full  of 
otherwise  inaccessible  information  concerning  the 
Ranis  who  are  now  on  a  visit  to  London.  The 
Begum  of  Bhopal  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  is  a 
sovereign  in  her  own  right.  She  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  carry  the  boon-  of  education  and  medical 
aid  to  her  female  subjects.  But  there  are  two  other 
Ranis  who,  as  wives  of  their  husbands,  are,  neverthe- 
less very  notable  figures.  Of  these  two  the  more 
advanced  is  llie  wife  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 
who  is  working  hard  to  found  a  great  \\'oman's 
University  : — 

Whili:  the  Matiarani  of  Baroda  has  developed  into  the 
newest  of  "  new  "  wimien,  e.iger  to  obtain  for  her  sex  its  God- 
given  rights,  and  refusing  to  rest  until  she  has  raised  ali 
womanhood  to  the  social  level  of  man,  the  Rani  of  Gondal  is  a 
bome-makcr /ar  ^.iiv//<7(c^,  desirous  of  devoting  her  whole  lime 
and  energy  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  her  husband 
and  children. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Herbert  G.  Jenkins  describes  how  he  has 
discovered  the  burial-place  of  ^\'illiam  Blake  in  Bunbill 
Fields.  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland,  iti  a  paper  entitled  "  A 
Portuguese  Jacobin,"  reports  upon  a  conversation 
with  the  Portuguese  Ministei  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Senhor  Bernadino  Machado.  The  late  Rev.  H.  J. 
Cheales  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  a  fortnight 
which  he  spent  with  Thackeray  in  1852,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Herbert,  in  a  very  interesting  article, 
describes  Count  de  (lobineau's  ethnological  theory. 


The   National   Review. 

The  National  Rcvu'o  for  July  is  below  the  mark  in 
almost  every  respect  save  one.  It  reaches  the  highest 
water  mark  of  the  tide  of  vituperative  sewage  that 
every  month  floods  its  pages.  Apart  from  the  Billings- 
gate the  Review  is  dull,  although  Mr.  Maurice  Low  s 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  deserves  attention.  Mr.  Arthur  Dob- 
son  gossips  concerning  the  literary  memories  that 
cluster  round  Prior  Park,  Bath.  Lord  Dunsany 
discourses  vtoir  suo  on  "  Romance  and  the  Modern 
Stage."  1  notice  Mr.  Edmond's  Sydney  Bulletin  view 
of  the  Empire  elsewhere. 


T.P.S  MAGAZINE. 
T.P!i  Magazine  for  July  is  eminently  readable. 
T.P.  himself  sketches  in  a  few  pages  of  potted  and 
well-seasoned  history  the  story  of  "  the  versatile 
Hohen/.ollerns."  He  finds  in  them  all  a  certain 
family  resemblance.  .All  have  the  same  conscien- 
tiousness—the feeling  that  it  is  their  business  to  look 
after  their  work  and  their  people.  But  amid  all 
resemblances  he  finds  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
feature  and  character,  all  kinds  of  types  indeed.  The 
present  Kaiser,  he  says,  shows  the  culmination  of  the 
qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  long  line  of 
versatile  and  diverse  ancestors.  He  is  to  his  prede- 
cessors as  Niagara  to  the  lake  that  feeds  it. 

.\  prominent  feature  is  the  continuation  of  the 
symposium  of  forecasts  of  the  trend  of  ideas  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  new  reign,  with  opinions  from  nineteen 
well-known  persons,  beginning  with  Canon  Barnett 
and  ending  with  Professor  Geddes.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson  predicts  that  the  Parliament  Bill  will  become 
law  by  August — though  he  thinks  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  pass  before  the  Coronation  '  Then  will 
follow  in  19 1 4  Home  Rule  all  round. 

Mr.  Huntley  Carter  gives  e.xtraordinary  illustrations 
of  the  art  of  M.  Bakst,  and  represents  dancers  in  the 
most  extraordinary  of  costumes  and  contortions. 
Mr.  Currie  Love  tells  how  Sir  Thomas  Shaughne.ssy, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  provid- 
ing ready-made  farms,  and  earning  the  title  of  home- 
maker,  by  develo[)ing  the  twenty-five  million  acres  of 
land  given  to  the  C.P.R.  by  the  Dominion.  John  o' 
London  continues  his  sketches  of  the  "  City  Man's 
City."  

Ibsen  at  Home. 

"  You  must  slip  away  from  your  family  now  and 
again,"  said  Ibsen  once.  It  was  one  of  the  more 
popular  exj)ressions  for  the  need  of  solitude  of  which 
he  made  himself  such  a  sublime  interpreter  in  his 
writings.  He  was  himself  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  this  need  of  solitude  is  reconcilable  with 
domestic  happiness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
house  so  pleasant  to  visit  as  Ibsen's.  All  three 
members  of  the  family — hiniself,  his  wife,  and  his  son 
— made  the  most  delightful  hosts.  They  looked  after 
all  their  guests,  known  and  unknown,  old  and  young, 
with  an  unusual  delicacy  and  warmth.  It  was  an 
especial  pleasure  to  see  Ibsen  talking  to  and  amusing 
the  numerous  elderly  and  old  ladies  that  came  to  the 
house.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  old  ladies  were  bright 
with  heartfelt  gratitude ;  and  one  would  not  readily 
forget  having  once  seen  Ibsen  creep  out  of  his  stony 
reserve  in  honour  of  a  few  lonely  ladies,  who  seemed 
to  him  to  need  a  little  brightness  and  joy  brought 
into  their  old  eyes. — (rnnar  Heiberg,  in  the 
Englishwoman. 

"  PoLi'iics  is  but  another  name  for  God's  way  of 
teaching  the  masses  ethics  under  the  responsibility  of 
great  present  interests." — Wendell  Phillips,  Fortnightly 
Rait-.c. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

Papers  by  Sir  Edwin  Pears  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
have  been  noticed  separately. 

THE    NEW    SPIRIT    IN    AMERICA. 

Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse  reports,  from  a  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  that  the  old  self-complacency 
has  gone : — 

Americans  are  deeply  discontented  with  things  as  lliey  are. 
They  are  in  full  revolt  against  the  domination  of  capital.  P"ar 
from  acquiescing  in  political  corruption,  they  have  become  more 
acutely  sensitive  to  it  than  we  are.  They  scent  it  everywhere,  they 
cry  out  at  every  smspicion  of  a  fresh  case,  and  they  will  not,  as 
we  do,  acquiesce  in  any  hushing  up.  The  men  of  intellect  and 
education  have  entirely  thrown  off  their  indifference  to  public 
affairs.  Educated  men  no  longer  believe  individualism  to  be 
the  last  word  of  political  philosophy,  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  supreme  wisdom  of  statesmanship.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  every  thoughtful  .\merican  that  I  met  is 
chafing  at  the  barriers  which  the  Constitution  opposes  to  social 
progress  and  reasonable  industrial  legislation. 

The  Universities  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
heightened  social  consciousness,  and  what  they  think 
to-day  the  United  States  will  think  to-morrow.  The 
bosses  of  the  old  type  are  said  to  be  dead  or 
dying  out  everywhere. 

VOLUNTARY    BEITER    THAN    COMPUL.SORY    SERVICE. 

Colonel  F.  N.  Maude  supplements  what  he  con- 
siders Lord  Haldane's  very  weak  defence  of  his  own 
case  against  compulsory  service  by  a  vigorous  ex- 
posure of  the  weakness  of  the  compulsory  system. 
In  the  first  battle,  which  is  very  often  of  decisive 
importance,  forced  levies  are  much  more  likely  to 
turn  craven  than  the  voluntary  troops  we  would  pour 
into  the  field.  He  reckoned  in  1901  that,  apart 
from  the  men"  actually  with  the  colours  or  in  the 
official  reserve,  we  had  three  and  a  quarter  million 
men  more  or  less  trained.  He  says  if  Lord  Roberts 
is  right,  and  we  need  but  a  million  trained  men  to 
defend  these  islands,  voluntary  service  has  provided 
us  actually  with  the  equivalent  of  at  least  half  as 
many  again.  He  does  not  doubt  that  a  surprise 
invasion  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  could  be  effected  . 
but  we  could,  he  declares,  ensure  a  five-to-one 
superiority  on  the  decisive  point  of  the  battlefield 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  enemy's  landing.  And 
we  could  follow  that  with  blow  after  blow  as  unit 
after  unit  filled  up  from  the  reservoir  of  the  three 
million  men  referred  to.  If  compulsion  became  law, 
an  enemy  could  force  upon  us  a  succession  of  mobili- 
sations at  critical  periods  in  our  financial  existence, 
and  so  win  what  it  wanted,  in  the  shape  of  the  reversion 
of  all  our  oversea  trade,  without  firing  a  shot. 

DECLARATION    OF    LONDON. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Patterson  wishes  that  the  clauses  should 
be  so  modified  in  this  Declaration  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  food  shall  be  treated  as  contraband  only  when 
absolutely  intended  for  the  armed  forces  of  a 
belligerent,  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  innocent 
destination  shall  be  on  the  captor,  that  circumstances 
under  which  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  is 
authorised  shall  be  clearly  set  out,  along  with  other 
changes. 


CAN    BASIC    DOGMAS    BE    PUT  TO   THE   VOTE? 

Under  the  heading  "  Plebiscite  and  Gospel ''  Dr. 
Forsyth  puts  this  point  : — 

We  have  two  democracies,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual.  The 
natural  cannot  survive  without  the  spiritual.  And  the  spiritual 
is  only  saved  by  that  in  its  constitution  which  is  not  democratic, 
by  an  authority  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  community  ;  it 
is  not  amenable  to  its  vote. 

Dr.  Forsyth  seems  afraid  that  if  a  Church  took 
leave  to  vote  upon  the  fundamental  Articles  of  its 
faith,  their  retention  would  not  be  too  secure.  But 
Dr.  Forsyth  does  not  say  what  body  of  men,  or  how 
appointed,  shall  decide  which  are  the  Articles  that 
should  not  be  open  to  vote  of  the  Church. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Canon  Wilson  suggests  remediable  defects  in  our 
conception  of  elementary  education  by  constructing 
a  L'topia  in  the  "  maritime  province  of  Bohemia 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,"  and  keeps  up  fairly  well 
the  illusion  of  his  supposed  visit  to  this  ideal  spot. 
The  duties  of  his  ideal  Board  of  Education  are  to 
produce  the  healthiest  and  most  intelligent  and  best 
materials  for  the  nation  that  are  possible.  "  Noncon- 
formist" utters  a  vehement  protest  against  the 
Bishops'  debate  on  Dr.  Percival's  invitation  to  Non- 
conformists to  his  Coronation  Communion  Service. 
He  declares  that  the  Anglican  Church,  like  the  House 
of  Lords,  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  is  out  of 
touch  with  modern  conditions  and  ideas.  Dr.  Tasker 
finds  Tolstoy's  farewell  message  in  his  plea  for  sub- 
mission to  the  ^\■ill  of  God  and  loving  service  of 
mankind.  

THE    ENGLISH    REVIEW. 

The  July  number  does  not  contain  any  article  of 
eminent  distinction.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P., 
runs  full  tilt  against  the  idea  that  a  poet  is  also  a 
prophet.  He  strongly  objects  to  the  poetry  of  pro- 
paganda. He  declares  that  the  poet  "  is  no  guide, 
no  teacher,  but  a  harp  of  the  winds  of  feeling,  an 
exquisite  word-instrument  to  give  cadence  and  cbarm 
to  any  or  all  of  the  passions  of  men."  He  urges  that 
the  future  of  poetry  should  be  attended  with  as  little 
surrender  as  may  be  to  the  instinct  of  propaganda. 
It  is  art  for  art's  sake  that  he  asks  for  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham  describes  a  singular  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  all  the  people 
came  from  Inverness-shire,  with  Highland  names  pro- 
nounced in  the  Spanish  way.  None  of  these  Scoto- 
Argentines  spoke  English,  though  a  few  mispronounced 
Gaelic.  They  had  left  their  glens  after  Culloden. 
They  maintained  the  pride  of  their  ancestry  and  of 
their  ancestral  secondsight.  Darrell  Figgis,  by  aid  of 
the  First  Folio,  changes  the  common  lines  on  Fal- 
staft's  death  from  "for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen, 
and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields"  into  "his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  fields,"  green  fields 
being  a  heraldic  way  of  describing  a  green  table. 
Mr.  Figgis  says,  "  How  inevitably  the  eye  sees  the 
picture  of  a  quill  pen  lying  on  a  green  table,  sharp, 
slender,  and  deathly  white  ! " 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
In  the  July  numlxr  the  cilitor  excuses  what  he 
calls  "a  less  strenuous  show  than  usual,"  on  the  plea 
of  reaetioii  from  the  Coronation  festivities.  The 
excuse  was  scarcely  needed,  but  the  note  of  the 
niag.-i/ine  is  general  readablencss  rather  than  claim  for 
--[H^cial  citation. 

SKV-SCRAPERS,   OR    SKY-PIERCERS? 

The  sky-scraper,  its  genesis  and  limitation.s,  are 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Forbes.  He 
mentions  that  already  the  Singer  Tower,  6i8  feet,  has 
been  surpassed  by  the  high  Metropolitan  liuilding, 
700  feet,  whiih  in  ils  turn  is  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
Woolworih  Huililing,  750  feet,  which  will  claim  to  be 
tiie  highest  building  in  the  world.  It  is  the  elevator 
service  that  sets  the  ultimate  limit  for  height  of  build- 
ing. He  mentions  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg's  plan  to  co- 
ordinate ali  building  plans,  meet  all  requirements  of 
light  and  rentable  lloor  space,  and  make  the  future 
city  a  thing  of  beauty  Corner  buildings  should,  he 
opines,  be  allowed  to  rise  to  any  desired  height  for  a 
distance  of  50  feet  from  the  corner  in  each  tlirection. 
The  rest  might  go  to  n  height  of  one  and  a  half  times 
the  width  of  the  street,  unless  they  cover  no  more 
than  one-fourth  of  tlie  area  of  the  site.  Etchings  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  suggest  that  sky-scrapers  have  an 
art  of  their  own. 

THE   SCIENCE  OF    MANAGEMENT. 

The  principles  of  scientific  management  are  further 
applied  by  Mr.  V.  W.  Taylor  to  the  higher  mechanical 
arts,  as  of  machine  shop  practice.  He  shows  how 
by  twenty-six  years'  careful  study,  with  30,000 
experiments,  the  new  art  of  cutting  metals  was 
developed.  He  insists,  however,  that  the  chief  and 
essential  feature  of  scientific  management  is  the 
change  in  the  mental  attitude  of  both  employers  and 
employes  towards  their  common  work.  Hut  where 
they  have  been  introduced,  the  output  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  the  wages  increased  35  ])er  cent.,  the 
wage-bill  reduced.  No  strike  has  ever  occurred.  He 
summari.ses  its  advantages  thus: — 

Science,  nol  rule  of  ihunib. 
Harmony,  nol  ilisconi. 
Co-operation,  nol  indiviilualism. 
Maximum  outpui,  in  place  of  restricted  output. 
The  development   of  each  man  to  his  greatest  cfTicitncy  and 
prosperity. 

THE    C.ERMAN    AS    EXPORTER. 

The  German  success  in  export  trade  is  traced 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins  to  hard  work  and  study  of 
customers : — 

The  German's  Ijtst  achievements  in  export  trade  have  been 
secured  through  getting  closer  to  his  customers.  He  sends  his 
sons  to  Soutli  Africa  or  South  .\merica  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
>chool,  and  they  not  only  learn  the  language  in  the  countries 
where  he  docs  export  business,  and  get  close  to  customers  on  a 
sort  of  jobbing  basis,  but  even  marry  into  the  country  and  bring 
back  a  South-American  wife  and  some  pesos  to  put  into  the 
business.  This  closer  contact  with  the  world's  markets,  and 
willingness  to  get  the  foreigner  anything  he  wants  so  long  as  he 
is  really  certain  that  he  wants  it,  has  given  the  German  his 
chief  advantages  over  the  British  exporter. 


Mr.  Collins  urges  the  importance  of  putting  a 
branch  right  into  the  customer's  territory,  and 
maintaining  a  force  of  salesmen  there— the  American 
method,  which  is  still  rather  exceptional  in  both 
German  and  British  exporting. 

now   THE    WRECK-RAISER    WORKS. 

The  Klitzing  floating  dock  for  raising  sunken 
vessels,  which  brought  a  German  submarine  to  the 
surface  with  celerity  and  ease,  is  described  by 
Mr.  V.  A.  Talbot  :— 

Tiie  dock  is  brought  into  position  over  the  wreck  and  there 
anchored.  Water  is  then  admitted  into  tlie  side  pontoons,  when 
naturally  the  strucluic  sinks  gradually  and  equally.  On  the 
upper  decks  of  the  pontoons  are  disposed  a  number  of  wincbe* 
and  pulleys  over  H  liich  pass  the  wire  cables  and  tackle  which 
arc  secured  to  the  wreck  in  a  special  manner,  'this  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  there  is  a  compensatory  rope  system  by  means 
of  which  an  equal  tension  on  all  the  lifting  ropes  is  secured. 

The  wreck  grasped,  the  Iwnzine  motors  by  whtch  the  pumps 
arc  driven  are  set  in  operation,  and  the  pontoons  are  emptied. 
Slowly  the  structure  rises,  until  at  la.sl,  at  the  end  of  about  three 
hours'  work,  the  wreck  is  lifted  a  total  height  of  26ft.  from  the 
bottom. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Humphry  Edmonston  argues  that  Federalism 
applied  to  the  British  Isles  would  be  fracture  into 
fragments,  not  union.  In  the  Empire  it  would  be 
union  indeed.  The  next  step,  he  thinks,  towards 
Imiierial  Federation  is  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 
"  Home  Counties  "  interviews  himself,  and  explains 
how  he  has  developed  his  work  as  a  cottager.  Mr. 
James  .Armstrong  tells  how  Calcutta  has  provided  a 
water  supply  by  an  elevated  reservoir  of  steel  con- 
taining sixteen  feet  depth  of  water  one  hundred  feet 
in  the  air.  Mr.  F.  E.  Green  urges  that,  as  in  Bavaria, 
the  future  craftsman  should  be  a  small-holder. 


THE  STRAND. 
Mr.  Claude  Grahame-White  describes  what  he 
calls  the  aerial  menace.  He  says  that  Great  Britain 
has  only  ten  war  aeroplanes,  Germany  one  hundred, 
France  two  hundred,  Russia  three  hundred,  and,  what 
is  more  important  is  that  France  and  Germany  arc 
developing  a  large  number  of  well-trained  airmen, 
while  England  has  only  a  very  few.  For  scouting 
purposes  the  aeroplane  will  do  in  an  hour  what  it 
would  take  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  accomplish  in  a  day. 
The  aeroplane  in  future  warfare  will  be  employed  not 
in  units,  but  in  large  squadrons.  Lurid  pictures  are 
drawn  of  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  aeroplanes  dropping 
bombs  on  London.  A  symposium  on  "  lawn  tennis 
strokes  that  pay  "  is  contributed  to  by  various  famous 
players.  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  head  of  German 
humour,  the  work  of  the  Fiiegaiik  B/dlter,  which  is 
just  three  years  younger  than  our  Punch.  It  is  said 
to  be  nearly  unique,  for  it  continues  still  to  publish 
woodcut  illustrations,  which  generally  elsewhere  have 
given  place  to  photographic  process  work.  Lord 
Kitchener's  career  is  given  in  pictures.  The  papers 
on  a  census  of  animals  and  on  a  pack  of  cards  are 
quoted  separately. 
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THE    HOLBORN    REVIEW. 

The  July  number  has  in  it  much  interesting  matter. 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Smith,  writing  from  North-west 
Rhodesia,  reviews  recent  lives  of  Cecil  Rhodes  with 
a  generous  appreciation  of  his  greatness.  At  no 
time,  says  the  writer,  was  Rhodes  so  truly  great 
as  when  Jameson's  raid  cut  short  his  political 
career.  "  We  believe  him  to  have  been  truly  repent- 
ant, not  merely  chagrined  for  the  failure  of  Jameson's 
attempt,  but  really  grieved  for  betraying  his  trust  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  This  wrong  he  manfally 
acknowledged."  Atkinson  Lee  gives  a  summary  of  the 
philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson — his  ideas  of  duration, 
tension,  extension,  and  creative  evolution.  Dr.  Peake 
warmly  applauds  Dr.  Moffat's  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  Joseph  Pearce  declares  that  the  hardest 
blow  yet  to  be  struck  at  the  drink  traffic  will  have  to 
be  struck  by  the  Churches.  The  Temperance  move- 
ment was  born  in  the  evangelical  revival,  and  now 
the  Churches  should  be  entirely  free  from  complicity 
with  drink,  and  their  members  should  be  lovingly 
urged  to  renounce  their  cup  for  the  sake  of  others. 
A  new  Pentecost  is  the  surest  way  of  securing  the 
triumph  of  Temperance.  Sydney  A.  Barron  finds  the 
seat  of  authority  in  the  Voice  of  God  verified  by 
living  experience.  The  origin  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin "  is  recalled  by  Montaux  under  the  title  of 
"  The  World's  most  widely  read  Stor)'."  The  Editor 
traces  the  growth  of  the  English  Bible  and  of  the 
English  language.  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  June  number  does  not  contain  many  articles 
that  lend  themselves  to  citation. 

The  "  new  Stateism,"  or  the  effective  dictator- 
ship of  the  State  Governor  as  the  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  the  State,  is  advocated  by  John  M. 
Mathews.  It  has  been  practised  in  New  Jersey, 
which  under  the  Governorship  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  advanced  from  being  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward to  one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in  the 
Union.  The  writer  says,  "  Both  Roosevelt  and  Wilson 
stand  for  Progressivism,  but  Roosevelt  stands  for 
Progressivism  through  the  new  Nationalism,  \\'ilson 
for  Progressivism  through  the  new  Stateism."  The 
recent  elections  are  said  to  have  shown  the  people's 
desire  to  give  the  new  Stateism  a  trial. 

Major-General  Carter  discusses  the  relation  of 
treaties  and  armaments,  and  laments  the  clause  in 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  w^hich,  in  the  event  of 
America  being  drawn  into  trouble  with  Japan,  would 
lead  to  the  almost  intolerable  sequel  of  an  Anglo- 
American  war. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  Powers  in  the  Pacific,  and  declares  that  the  only 
way  to  ensure  peace  in  the  Pacific  is  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  of  power  between  East  and  West,  and 
unless  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  co-operate  the  task  will  be  almost 
impossible. 


The  letter  written  by  Rear-Admiral  Melville  on  the        I 
destruction   of  the   battleship  Maine  in  1902  is  now 
published,  in  which  the  conclusion  is  strongly  urged 
that  the   Maine  was  destroyed  by  internal  explosion,        ' 
and  not  by  a  Spanish  mine. 

Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells  describes  Tunbridge  ^Vells 
as  "  one  of  the  hundreds  of  comely  towns  in  England 
that  seem  designed  by  Providence  for  the  declining 
years  of  half-pay  officers  and  pensioners  of  all  sorts, 
and  various  types  of  small  income."  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt  reviews  the  Life  of  Lady  John  Russell  under 
the  title  of  "An  English  Lady  in  Political  Life." 
Arthur- A.  Benson  sketches  Henry  Bradshaw.  L.  C. 
Willcox  gives  samples  of  the  joyous  mystic  from  the 
WTitings  of  Traherne. 


THE   FORUM. 

The  June  number  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
Forum  to  become  more  and  more  a  collection  of 
light  articles.  The  references  to  Anglo-American 
arbitration  have  been  separately  noticed. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Arms  recalls  the  poet-makers  of  the 
new  Italy — Leopardi  the  forerunner,  Berchet  the 
exile,  and  Carducci. 

Hon.  Robert  Bonynge  urges  that  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  officers  to  be  selected  by  the 
people  at  elections,  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  State 
Governments  were  to  elect  only  a  few  of  the  important 
State  officers,  and  make  all  the  other  offices  appointive. 
The  adoption  of  this  "short  ballot"  offers,  he  thinks, 
the  simplest  and  most  complete  remedy  for  the  defects 
in  the  American  system  of  representative  government. 

Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  indulges  in  Theosophic  dogmas 
concerning  many  things.  He  declares  that  the 
drunkard  in  delirium  tremens  only  sees  in  shapes 
clothed  in  his  own  hideousness  beings  that  are 
actually  about  us  in  the  fourth  dimension.  It  has 
been  found,  he  says,  that  Herbert  Spencer  was 
Aristotle ;  Gladstone,  Cicero ;  Tennyson,  Ovid ; 
ApoUoiiius  of  Tyana,  Jesus  reincarnate  ;  and  so  on. 

Japanese  fiction  is  surveyed  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 
He  says  that  the  Japanese  novelists  are  now  respected 
members  of  society.  They  once  were  classed  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Yano  Fumio,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one  of  his  novels,  treated  him- 
self to  a  tour  in  Europe,  and  built  himself  a  fine  house 
with  the  balance. 

Archibald  Henderson  describes  the  new  drama  in 
England  as  embodied  in  Mr.  Grenville  Barker.  His 
definition  of  drama  is — "  anything  that  can  be  made 
effective  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre  by  human 
agency." 

Mr.  H.  G.  AVells  brings  his  "  New  Machiavelli  "  to 
its  close. 


A  FEATURE  of  Scribiiers  for  July  is  Mr.  \\' .  P. 
Eaton's  paper  on  rivers,  with  weird  and  eerie  pic- 
tures by  W.  King  Stone.  It  is  a  dainty,  mystic 
reverie  of  descriptive  truth. 


The    Revihvvs   Reviewed. 
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THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

In'  the  A',issri,'fiit  Contemf<oi-iineii,  analysiiiir  A'.\n- 
nun/.io's  much-.idvertiscd  drama,  "The  Marlyrdoni  of 
St.  Sebastian,"  .\.  Gabrielli  confesses  candidly  that  it 
enjoyed  a  very  mediocre  success  in  Paris.  He  admits 
that  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  advertise  the  jjlay  as  a 
"  mystery,"  as  tliough  there  were  some  resem- 
l)lanee  between  it  and  the  mystery  plays  of 
niedix'val  days ;  superficially  it  has  some  eccle- 
siastical features,  but  the  essence  of  the  play 
is  pagan,  and  it  is  marked  by  all  the  familiar 
d'Annun/ian  charact-Tislics.  On  the  whole  it  was 
De  Bussy's  music  rather  than  d'Annunzio's  verse  that 
g.iined  applause.  The  Duca  di  Gualtieri,  a  well- 
known  Senator,  writes  lengthily  on  "  Liberal  Demo- 
cracy and  jacobin  Democracy,"  his  thesis  being  that 
everybody  believes  in  democracy  nowadays,  but  that 
there  are  several  distinct  varieties  in  the  field,  and 
that  the  controversies  of  the  future  lie  between  them. 
Incidentally,  the  duke  quotes  the  super-tax  in  England 
as  an  example  of  Jacobin  democracy,  and  he 
applauds  the  Referendum  as  a  check  on  "  demagogic 
excesses." 

The  Riissegriii  A^azionak  [)ublishes  an  important 
interview  with  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  most  liberal  and 
most  distinguished  of  Italian  bishops,  who  states 
inter  alia  that  Leo  XIII.  greatly  desired  to  take  up  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, but  was  held  back  by  the  strong  remonstrances 
of  French  Catholics.  Further,  that  the  Pope  himself 
inspired  the  writing  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  intran- 
sigent party,  which  was  violently  attacked  on  its 
publication  by  the  \'atican  party.  The  author,  Mgr. 
Scalahrini,  begged  permission  to  publish  the  facts,  but 
Leo  XIII.  requested  him  to  kee[)  a  di.screet  silence. 

In  the  A'tiflva  Aiitologia  F.  Santini  gives  expression 
to  the  very  deep  resentment  that  Italians  are  feeling 
against  the  government  of  the  Young  Turks,  for 
whom  at  the  outset  they  entertained  sentiments  of 
cordial  friendship.  They  are  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment of  Christians  in  general  and  of  the  Albanians  in 
particular,  and  attribute  many  of  the  evils  complained 
of  to  the  influence  of  the  Masonic  lodges,  to  which  a 
large  number  of  the  Young  Turks  are  afHliated. 
.Maria  Albani  writes  sympathetically  of  William 
Blake,  and  translates  specimens  of  his  prose  and 
verse,  and  O.  Bacci  contributes  a  laudatory  review  of 
Professor  Segre's  recent  volume  on  literary  relations 
between  England  and  Italy  in  the  past. 

.Y  most  instructive  supplement  has  been  issued  by 
the  Rijorma  Sociale  of  Turin,  containing  the  report 
of  a  recently  held  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
travail  a  domicili  or  sweated  labour  at  Milan.  Full 
details  are  given  concerning  fifty-one  industrial 
families,  their  rates  of  pay,  rent,  hours  of  labour,  etc., 
and  many  pitiful  revelations  are  made.  The  volume 
(price  2  frs.)  further  contains  an  exhaustive  biblio- 
graphy and  a  summary  of  w  hat  has  been  accomplished 
in  other  countries  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  home 
worker.  The  volume  should  prove  of  extreme  value 
to  students  of  social  economics. 


The  Riviilti  Ititfrnaziottale  continues  its  exposition 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  agitation  in  England,  and  |)oints 
out  the  economic  losses  that  our  abandonment  of 
Free  Trade  would  inflict  on  other  countries,  more 
especially  on  Italy. 


THE  CENTURY. 
Thk  Cenlury  for  June  is  an  .\nglo- American 
number.  The  tribute  by  J.  D.  Whelpley  to  the 
commercial  strength  of  Great  Britain,  Admiral 
Mahan's  forecast  of  sea  power  in  the  Pacific,  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons'  paper  on  .Ynglo-.Ymerican  peace, 
have  been  separately  noticed.  Tertius  van  Dyke 
endeavours  to  describe  what  he  calls  the  flavour  of 
life  at  Oxford,  in  a  sketch  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
Oxonians.  Professor  Ferrero  begins  to  describe  the 
characters  and  careers  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  Julia,  the  wife  of  -Agrippa  and  Tiberius.  Mr. 
-Arthur  McGifTert  contributes  his  seventh  [)aper  on 
Martin  Luther  and  his  work,  describing  his  final 
break  with  Rome,  giving  the  gist  of  his  .\ddress  to 
the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  .Nation.  Edwin 
Emerson  describes  the  rural  police  of  .Mexico,  and 
says  that  during  the  present  rebellion  they  have  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  guerilla  fighting.  He  tells  of 
a  detachment  ot  thirty-five  niralcs  running  into  a 
band  of  a  hundred  insurgents,  and  being  forced  to 
retreat  with  loss  of  nine  of  their  number.  But  the 
same  evening  the  survivors  returned  and  captured 
the  whole  hundred  ! 


CASSELL'S  MAGAZINE. 
"The  \\hite  Slave  Traliic,"  by  Mrs.  Bramwell 
Booth,  illustrates  the  courage  of  this  eminently 
readable  and  popular  magazine,  which,  while  full  of 
varied  interest,  grave  and  gay,  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  for  tlie  saddest  victims  of  our  social 
ignorance  and  vice.  Captain  Frank  Shaw  contributes 
what  is  a  prose  paean  of  exultation  over  what  we  owe 
to  our  heritage  the  sea.  His  panegyric  on  the  valour 
and  heroism  that  are  taught  us  by  the  sea  is  most 
vivid  and  eloquent.  .Mr.  C.  M.  Thompson  describes 
the  "  black  art "  of  the  silhoucttist,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  illustrations  striking  and  amusing. 
James  van  Sommer  applauds  the  success  of  Swiss 
marksmanship  at  their  triennial  rifle  meeting  at 
Berne.  The  Swiss  have  proved  themselves  the 
greatest  marksmen  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  Great 
Britain  has  not  taken  part  in  the  competition. 


The  source  of  the  Danube  is  generally  placed  at 
Donau-Eschingen,  in  Baden,  but  Eduard  Suess, 
reported  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  June,  says 
that  the  so-called  Upper  or  Black  Forest  Danube 
really  disappears  and  reappears  only  to  fall  into  the 
Lake  of  Constance  and  flow  out  through  the  Rhine. 
Only  below  Friedigen  is  water  collected  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  Danube  as  a  permanent  stream  .. 
said  to  rise,  not  in  Baden,  but  in  Wiirttemberg. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

An  appreciative  sketch  of  Walt  Whitman  appears 
ill  Espana  Moderna.  In  the  opinion  of  Sr.  Guerra, 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  last  century, 
although  he  has  not  been  so  considered  by  many  of 
his  own  countrymen.  In  an  account  of  an  excursion 
to  the  town  of  Santiponce,  near  Seville,  some  interest- 
ing details  are  given.  Santiponce  is  situate  on  the 
bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  is  noted  for  the 
monastery  of  San  Isidor  del  Campo.  It  is  renowned 
also  for  its  ruined  amphitheatre.  From  time  to  time 
the  people  find  coins  and  other  very  old  relics,  dating 
back  to  the  invasion  of  the  Moors.  In  "  Modern 
America"  Sr.  Vicente  Gay  gives  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  with  its  two  and  half 
millions  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  million  are 
Indians. 

According  to  a  writer  in  Nuestro  Tiempo,  a  large 
number  of  Spaniards  are  convinced  that  there  is  much 
hidden  wealth  in  the  soil  of  their  country,  and  that 
with  proper  State  aid  and  scientific  methods  of 
development  Spain  would  become  a  rich  country. 
But  everyone  seems  to  be  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  and  the  Government  makes  laws  which  are 
impracticable  and  remain  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
man.  Spain,  says  the  writer,  will  never  be  a  rich 
country  ;  there  is  no  such  abundance  of  hidden  wealth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground — -the  main  industry 
of  the  country — cannot  yield  such  copious  benefits 
as  some  people  suppose.  Cultivation  is  limited  in 
variety  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
variable  climate  is  responsible  for  the  poor  soil  of 
some  provinces.  Nevertheless,  if  education  were 
enforced,  there  would  be  far  less  poverty,  emigration 
would  dwindle,  the  threatened  depopulation  of 
Spain  would  be  prevented,  and  Spain  might  be  much 
richer  than  she  is. 

Ciudad  de  Dios  contains  another  instalment  of  the 
essays  on  Wages,  and  a  sketch  of  Sr.  Iturbide,  to 
whom  the  Mexicans  owe  many  of  the  benefits  of 
their  struggle  for  independence.  He  fought  with  the 
Royalists,  and  refused  the  tempting  invitations  of  the 
chief  of  the  insurgents ;  nevertheless,  he  saw  that 
Mexican  independence  was  bound  to  come,  and  he 
boldly  advised  the  King  and  Parliament  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  peaceful  separation. 

Concerning  the  juvenile  ofienders  and  criminals  of 
Madrid,  of  whom  one  hundred  boys  were  under 
investigation,  further  details  are  given  in  the  current 
issue  of  La  Lec/ura.  Gambling  is  rife,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  be- 
long to  what  are  called  incomplete  families — that  is,  the 
boys  have  lost  father  or  mother,  or  both.  Some  of 
these  young  criminals  belong  to  poor  classes  where 
the  parents  are  compelled  to  leave  them,  as  children, 
to  their  own  resources  while  they  go  to  work.  In  a 
concluding  article  on  Paraguay  Professor  Adolfo 
Posada  describes  the  city  of  Asuncion. 


THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Tijdsplegel  opens  with  a  long  article  on  the  Reform 
of  Municipalities,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the 
writer  endorses  the  statement  of  a  German  author 
that  "  the  State  is  the  owner  and  the  Municipality  is 
the  housekeeper."  Municipal  autonomy,  he  says, 
must  not  be  too  complete.  In  Holland  certain 
reforms  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  powers 
of  communities,  and  partnership  among  smaller 
parishes  in  various  requisite  undertakings  should  be 
encouraged.  In  the  second  contribution  we  have  a 
critiqite  of  two  books  on  Warren  Hastings  ;  one  is  the 
"  Vindication,"  by  Mr.  G  W.  Hastings,  while  the  other 
is  of  German  origin  and  concerns  the  famous  trial. 

Dr.  Kohlbrugge  concludes  his  essay  on  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  "  in  Vragen  des 
Tijds.  He  quotes  a  German  writer  who  has  asserted 
that  all  religious  systems,  and  not  merely  the  Jewish 
and  Christian,  have  the  same  belief  in  man  being 
supernaturally  created,  and  that  all  things  were  made 
for  his  use.  The  variability  of  species  was  recognised 
centuries  ago,  and  there  was  always  a  widespread 
conviction,  sometimes  crudely  expressed,  that  man 
progresses  in  goodness  until  he  becomes  angelic. 
The  second  article  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  Kant 
on  modern  thought,  while  the  third  emphasises  the 
necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  on 
the  part  of  military  officers.  It  is  not  sufficient  now- 
adays, the  writer  contends,  for  officers  to  know  how 
to  drill  their  men,  they  must  have  character  and  the 
ability  to  direct  the  morals  of  their  soldiers. 

Elsa'ier  contains  the  usual  article  about  an  artist, 
with  pictures  illustrative  of  his  work.  This  time  it  is 
Emile  Claus,  and  his  pictures  are  landscapes  and 
country  scenes  generally.  The  next  contribution 
takes  us  back  to  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the-  Latin  people  ;  it  is  entided  "  The  Sea  of  Nemi, 
Its  Myths  and  Shadows,"  and  describes  Monte  Cavo 
and  the  sea,  with  interesting  chat  about  olden  times. 
The  article  on  "  French  Caricatures  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  with  its  illustrations,  is  amusing. 

In  De  Gids  we  have  another  instance  of  a  fact 
already  mentioned ;  there  are  three  contributions  of 
a  personal  character,  all  concerning  foreigners  ;  there 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  able  analysis  of  the  literary 
art  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  review  of  Sir  Lewis 
Michell's  biography  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  another 
review  of  a  French  doctor's  book  on  "  Unknown 
Balzac."  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  writer  of  the 
review  of  Sir  Lewis  Michell's  book  declares  that  the 
British  are  the  best  writers  of  biographies. 

"  LTndoubtedly  the  majority  of  English  gentle- 
women heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  they  heard 
of  Queen  Mary's  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of 
tight  skirts  and  other  dress  atrocities.  .  .  Surely  there 
has  never  been  such  an  orgy  of  vulgarity  combined 
with  sheer  hideousness  in  the  matter  of  dress,  as  has 
run  riot  during  the  past  year  or  so." — GMs  Ouu 
Paper. 


Books  of  the  Month. 


THE    GARRULOUS    GOSSIP 
DR.    FARQUHARSON 

IT  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  grandsires— 
or  of  men  old  fiioiigh  to  be  grandsires — even 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  any  posterity.  Both  Dr.  Karquharson  and 
Alfred  Austin  have  passed  the  allotted  span  of  life. 
One  is  seventy-four,  the  other  seventy-five.  One  of 
them  is  a  Liberal,  the  other  a  Tory.  One  was  in 
Parliament,  the  other  is  Toet  Laureate.  Neither  of 
them  plays  golf  or  smokes  tobacco;  but  they  both 
exemplify  Metchnikofl's  famous  saying  that  "  age  is 
the  period  of  optimism."  These  excellent  ancients, 
looking  back  upon  their  more  than  three-score  years 
.ind  t2n,  arc  on  the  whole  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  themselves  and  with  the  world  in  which  they  have 
lived.  Their  genial  complacency  is  quite  refreshing. 
It  is  not  quite  so  naivj  as  that  of  John  Burns  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  but  it  is  very  good  in  its  way. 

Taken  together,  the  two  books  give  a  very  interest- 
ing picture  of  British  social  and  political  life  in  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Their  authors  were 
and  are  in  opposite  camps.  But  nevertheless  they 
^.eem  well  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country  Looking  back  over  the  part 
they  have  played  they  each  feel  disposed  to  say, 
'•  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant " — so  far,  for 
neither  of  them  feels  weary  of  life,  or  in  the  least 
disposed  to  contemplate  burial  or  cremation  for 
another  twenty  years. 

Of  the  two,  Alfred  .\u.stin,  the  poet,  seems  on  the 
whole  better  pleased  with  himself,  and  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son,  the  politician,  better  pleased  with  his  country. 
Not  that  Alfred  .\ustin  is  dissatisfied.  He  even  pro- 
fesses satisfaction  with  the  Boer  war  and  the  result  of 
the  appeal  to  the  country  when  the  Lords  rejected 
the  Budget.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  being 
a  poet,  he  is  a  man  of  imagination.  When  facts  fail 
him,  betakes  refuge  in  prophecy.  Dr.  Farquharson 
is  more  humble — I  do  not  say  more  modest — than 
Alfred  Austin.  But,  then,  the  former  had  never  been 
a  newspaper  man  ;  nor  was  it  given  to  him  to  nominate 
under-secretaries,  to  create  baronets,  and  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  Cabinets  and  in  Embassies — functions 
natural  to  journalists  who  have  the  ear  of  Prmie 
-Ministers. 

Both  men  are  far  advanced  in  their  anecdotage, 
and  from  their  gossiping  pages  I  venture  to  glean 
some  stories,  new  and  old.  Dr.  Farquharson  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.     He  frankly  eulogises  Joe 

*  "In  .nnt  Out  cf  Parliament:  Reminiscences  ol  a  Varie<l 
Life.''  By  ilie  Right  lion.  Robert  Farquharson,  M.D.,  ex- 
-M.P.     (Willi.inis  and  Norgate.     12.5,  6<l.  net.) 

"  .•Vutobiography  of  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate.''  Two 
volumes.     (Macmillan.     24s.  net.) 


OF    TWO    GENIAL    ANCIENTS: 

AND    ALFRED    AUSTIN.* 

.Miller,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  forth  from  his 
treasury  things  new  and  old.  One  of  the  best  is  the 
saying  of  the  little  girl  (juotcd  on  page  four,  who 
replied  to  the  question,  "  Who  made  you?"  with 
"  God  made  me  so  long  " — measuring  with  her  hands 
— "  and  I  growed  the  rest  myself."  A  good  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  genial  doctor  may  be  gained  fiom 
the  following  summing-up  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
aphorisms  on  the  conduct  of  life,  which  embody  the 
Iruits  of  an  experience  of  over  three-score  years  and 
ten  : — 

Oon't  hurry  or  worry.  Keep  your  friendships  in  goo<l 
repair,  and  take  short  view.s  of  life.  .Sleep  as  much  as  you  can, 
eat  and  drink  moderately  and  of  the  best  attainable,  regulate 
your  dietetic  scheme  in  accordance  with  your  own  experience 
and  liking  and  without  too  much  leaning  towards  doctors' 
advice.  Neither  drink  nor  smoke  until  you  are  eighteen,  and 
if  you  partake  of  stijnulants,  take  them  only  once  a  day,  at 
dinner.  Read  solid  Ixioks  occasionally,  but  don't  ne;;lect 
novcU  ;  work  hard,  but  not  too  hard,  and  don't  despise  amu>e- 
inents,  music,  the  drama,  dancing,  and  any  kind  o(  sport  that 
your  purse  or  inclination  prcscrities.  Cultivate  young  people  ; 
try  to  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  life's  pavement,  to  tliink  well 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  therefore  to  get  the  best  out  of 
them.  Cultivate  good  manners,  and  be  courteous  and  genial  to 
tliose  above  and  below  unless  they  try  to  boss  you,  and  then 
re-boss,  and  show  that  you  are  secure  of  your  own  position  and 
are  determined  to  maintain  your  place  in  it.  In  this  way  you 
will  live  useful  and  happy  lives,  and  will  leave  a  fragrant 
memory  and  keen  regrets  when  you  are  called  away. 

L— THE  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  APHOR- 
ISMS OF  DR.  FARQUHARSON. 
Robert  Farquharson,  the  third  generation  of  a 
family  of  doctors,  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Ainslie, 
whom  Robert  Burns  regarded  as  "one  of  the  first 
fellows  in  God's  world."  Dr.  Farquharsons  memop,' 
goes  a  long  way  back,  for  he  vividly  remembers  see- 
ing a  greyhound  steal  a  leg  of  mutton  from  the 
dining-room  table  when  he  was  a  babe  as  yet  incap- 
able of  articulate  speech.  As  a  child  he  had  the 
usual  experiences  of  being  dosed  with  Gregory's  mix- 
ture and  treated  with  Bow's  liniment — decoctions  very 
familiar  to  us  ancients,  but  mercifully  unknown  to  our 
grandsons.  When  he  went  to  Edinburgh  Academy 
he  had  a  penny  given  him  with  which  to  buv  his  mid- 
day meal.  Half  of  a  penny  bun  and  a  halfi)enny 
Prince  .Albert  cake  formed  the  u.sual  lunch  of  the 
growing  lad.  .Xfter  leaving  the  Academy  he  was 
placed  with  Waller  Smith,  the  author  of  "Olrig 
Grange,"  under  whom  he  learned  to  appreciate 
Tennyson  and  love  "  The  .Ancient  Manner."  He 
then  went  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University. 
He  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  celebrities  and 
sociability  of  Edinburgh  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 
Willi.-im  Chambers  he  describes  as  pompously  solemn 
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and  religious,  while  Robert  was  the  essence  of 
geniality  and  humour.  But  Dr.  John  Brown,  the 
author  of  "'  Rab  and  His  Friends,"  was  the  real  pivot 
round  which  the  intellectual  life  of  Edinburgh  turned. 
In  the  University,  for  the  medical  students,  the  rule 
was — 

Breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  off  at  once  to  the  University 
with  work  there  in  various  ways,  witli  a  short  interval  for  a 
simple  luncheon  of  cookies,  alias  buns,  and  milk,  until  home  to 
dinner  at  five,  the  primitive  hour  then  in  vogue — and  after  tea 
up  to  my  room  to  start  unassisted  labour. 

E.\RLY    LIFE    IN    EDINBURGH. 

After  giving  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Syme,  Simp- 
son, Christison,  and  other  worthies,  Dr.  Farquharson 
describes  "  the  mercurial  and  versatile  Blackie,  a  kind 
of  Figaro  among  scholars,"  and  that  "  magnificent 
creature  "  John  Wilson,  better  known  as  "  Christopher 
North,"  than  whom  there  was  no  more  popular 
professor  or  versatile  editor.  Dr.  Farquharson  says 
— and  I  cordially  endorse  his  advice  : — 

Still,  if  anyone  wishes  a  really  bright,  fresh,  breezy  book, 
full  of  eloquent  descriptions  of  nature,  and  musing  over  men 
and  things,  and  the  fresh  and  stimulating  recollections  of  a  real 
sportsman,  let  him  or  her  get  the  *'  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North,"  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Dr.  Farquharson  at  first  aspired  to  be  an  artist, 
but  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  his  line.  But  ''  I 
would  advise  everyone  to  learn  to  draw,  even  a  very 
httle,  for  it  steadies  the  hand  and  clears  the  vision 
and  enables  us  to  look  at  Nature  with  more  pleasure." 
He  learned  to  ride,  was  never  much  good  at  games, 
and  after  trying  golf  gave  it  up  entirely,  with  the 
comfortable  reflection  that  golf  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing impossible  to  any  but  millionaires.  When  a 
student  he  heard  Thackeray  lecture  on  George  IV. 
"  He  spoke  in  a  loud,  unemotional,  somewhat  nasal 
tone.  Dickens  overdid  his  readings,  and  was  attired 
in  a  melodramatic  garb.  On  the  stage  he  was  a 
splendid  actor."  The  Doctor  enjoyed  the  theatre.  In 
the  old  Theatre  Royal,  ir.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nights  of  the  summer  season,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  different  plays  were  performed  four  hundred  and 
si.xty-three  times,  giving  an  average  of  three  and  a 
half  performances  per  play  and  three  plays  per  night  ! 

Edinburgh  was  a  great  dancing-place,  and  the  girls 
were  the  best  waltzers  in  the  world.  For  five 
shillings  anyone  could  have  the  use  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  with  capital  music  and  cheap  refreshment. 

IN   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

After  Farquharson  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  he  spent  some  months  in  the 
Paris  hospitals.  On  his  way  to  France  he  made  a 
short  stay  at  London,  where  he  visited  the  night 
haunts,  including  the  Judge  and  Jury  trials,  and 
was  not  much  shocked.  On  returning  from  Paris 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  Army,  where  he  served 
as  surgeon,  first  with  the  Artillery  and  then  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  While  in  the  Army  he  met 
Frank  Buckland  and  Lord  Strathnairn.  After  nine 
years  in  the  Guards  he   left  the  Army  and  became 


Medical  Officer  to  Rugby  School,  then  under  Dr. 
Temple,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Temple  told  him  the  first  day  he  arrived,  "  You 
damage  yourself  by  your  indecision " — after  which 
reproof  Farquharson  always  assumed  a  confident  tone. 
After  Temple  was  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Exeter,  Farquharson  resigned  and  went  to  study  at 
Berlin.  There  he  heard  Bismarck  address  the 
Reichstag  in  1871.  "There  w-as  nothing  regal  about 
the  performance  of  that  king  of  men,  his  voice  was 
thin  and  high  pitched  and  carried  no  conviction 
with  it " — which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  Farqu- 
harson "  did  not  know  enough  German  to  follow  what 
he  was  saying."  Farquharson  enjoyed  Wagner's 
music  and  German  beer,  but  detested  German  tobacco. 
"Confirmed  smokers,"  he  growls,  "are  the  most  selfish 
people  in  the  world."  He  longs  for  a  restaurant 
that  will  prohibit  smoking  before  three  o'clock.  From 
Berlin  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Rome, 
and  he  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer  our  St.  Paul's 
to  St.  Peter's. 

Returning  to  London  he  passed  as  a  member  for  the 
College  of  Physicians.  There  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  who  used  to  say  he  would 
sooner  see  his  daughter  in  her  grave  than  that  she 
should  become  a  student  of  medicine  ;  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  who  never  thought  he  had  done  a  good  morn- 
ing's work  until  he  had  seen  twenty-five  patients;  and 
of  Sir  W.  Gull,  who  made  the  biggest  fortune  ever 
made  by  a  doctor,  for  he  left  nearly  half  a  million  to 
his  heirs.  Dr.  Farquharson  became  a  colleague  of 
Ernest  Hart,  on  the  British  Medical  Journal,  where 
"  he  advocated  vaccination,  vivisection,  and  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  and  other  useful  {sic)  things  ! " 
After  his  appointment  at  Chelsea  Dispensary,  he  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
notable  men,  of  whom  he  gossips  pleasandy.  After 
quoting  a  Philistine's  description  of  poets  as  "  short 
stout  men  with  baggy  trousers,  who  breathe  hard  and 
eat  a  great  deal  of  gravy,"  he  says  that  no  one  ever 
better  typified  the  idea  of  a  poet  than  Tennyson, 
while  Browning  might  have  been  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant who  never  assumed  any  airs  of  authorship.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  personal  beauty  and  the  rich 
and  copious  talk  of  Meredith,  but  he  dissented  from 
the  Meredithian  dictum  that  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  was 
only  stilted  prose.  Of  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Dr.  Far- 
quharson says  :  "  I  am  Philistine  enough  to  prefer  hi? 
'  Epic  of  Hades  '  to  Dante."  Soldiers,  he  remarks, 
are  often  good  company.  Sailors  are  even  better, 
but  artists  are  the  best  of  all. 

THE    LAIRD    OF    FINZEAN. 

The  estate  of  Finzean,  of  which  Dr.  Farquharson 

is  the  laird,  having  come  into  his  father's  possession, 
the  old  gentleman  retired  from  the  medical  profession 
and  went  to  live  on  his  land.  This  occurrence  gives 
the  Doctor  a  te.vt  for  discoursing  upon  his  favourite 
theme— the  virtues  and  the  woes  of  landlords.     On 
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a  good  estate  he  estimates  two-fifths  of  the  gross  rent 
i^o  in  cost  of  iiiatiaRement,  renewals,  and  taxes. 
Macbeth,  he  says,  who  was  ri-ally  a  popular  hero 
who  delivered  Scotland  from  an  unscrupulous  old 
tyrant,  was  killed  on  his  estate  of  Lutnphaiian,  in 
Alicrdeenshirc.  After  some  discursive  remarks 
about  shooting,  Pr.  Fari|uharson  says  that  his  rule  is 
to  pay  a  keeper  a  pound  for  the  first  day  over  the 
covers  or  a  decrstalk,  ten  shillings  for  a  second  day 
or  a  grouse  drive,  and  five  shillings  for  an  ordinary 
rough  day  in  turni[)s  or  the  heather.  In  a  chapter 
on  .Aberdeenshire  jjcople  he  dwells  lovingly  on  their 
characteristics,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Rev.  J. 
.Smith,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Birse,  who, 
when  insulted  one  day 
by  a  country  boor,  took 
off  his  coat  and  said,  "  I  i 
you  there,  minister  > 
Hirse.  Now,  John  Smitli, 
come  on,"  and  he  then 
gave  him  a  thorough  good 
hiding. 

rWENTV-FIVE   VE.VRS    IX 
THE    COMMONS. 

The  second  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the 
adventures  of  IJr.  Far- 
quharson  during  the  twen- 
ty-five years  that  he  sat 
tor  .\berdeenshire  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
Here  is  one  of  his  elec- 
tioneering  stories.  .^ 
weak  candidate  was  being 
heckled.  The  tormentor 
said  : — 

"  Before  the  honour,-iblc 
candidate  sits  flown,  I  would 
ask  him  if  he  is  in  favour  cf 
the  Decalogue."  After  a  long 
and  painful  pcrio<i  of  cogita- 
lion  the  candidate  replied  to 
this  poser :  "  Well,  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  subject  is  new  to  me  :  bu'. 
this  I  will  .add,  that  if  I  am 
returned  it  shall  have  my  most 
earnest  and  favourable  con- 
sideration." 

When  he  was  elected  he  celebrated  his  victory  by  a 
dinner,  when  he  and  bis  friends  all  got  so  drunk  that 
to  this  dav  he  cannot  tell  how  he  got  home,  .\fier  he 
got  to  \\'estniinster  be  discovered  that  the  great 
secret  of  health  is  always  to  spend  eight  hours  in  bed. 
"  I  am  sure  I  only  avoided  a  serious  breakdown  by 
rigidly  observing  this  rule."  His  remarks  upon  Par- 
liamentary life  are  interesting,  and  a  new  metnber 
might  reid  them  with  advantage.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  his  advice  to  those  who  dine  in  the 
House  : — 

Mutton  broth,  fried  sole  (which  they  do  to  perfection!,  a  chop 


or  steak,  which  is  equally  good  and  which  is  cooked  under  hi* 
eyes,  some  swecl,  cheese,  and  whatever  beverage  suits  hi* 
stoni.ich  or  pocket.  Excellent  Hi.Mune  can  Iw  drunk  quite 
fcnnoniically,  and  quite  drinkable  pirt  will  not  make  serious 
inriiKis  in  y<uir  pntse. 

He  is  humorously  pathetic  concerning  the  difficulty 
of  catching  the  S[)eaker's  eye  or  of  h(jlding  the  House 
after  you  get  on  yotir  legs.  "  .Several  times  I  have 
addressed  a  House  composed  of  one  .Member  besides 
the  S|x'aker." 

Dr.  Parqubarson  praises  all  the  S|)eakers  who  ruled 
over  him.  He  says  that  'Pweedmotitb  was  the  best  and 
Tom  Ellis  the  worst  Whip  the  Liberal  Party  ever  had. 
It  was  the  latter's  fault  that  the  Rosebery  .Ministry  fell 

on  the  Cordite  division 
— althougli  Dr.  Parquhar- 
son  ;x;nitenily  admits  that 
be  shares  the  blame.  If 
only  he  bad  had  the  pluck 
to  get  up  and  carry  on 
the  debate  the  Ministry 
would  have  escaped 
defeat.  But  he  hesitated, 
and  the  Ministry  was  lost. 

VIE\V.S   OF    PARTY 

EVADERS. 

Of  his  fellow-members 
Dr.  Farquharson  has 
many  things  to  say,  usu- 
ally pleasant,  although 
there  are  exceptions. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his 
chief  descriptions.  He 
^ays  of  Matthews,  the 
Home  Secretary  : — 

lie  never  caught  on  ;  hi^. 
method  of  speech,  with  his 
>lirugsand  grimaces,  resembled 
those  of  a  French  dancing- 
master,  and  he  came  a  terrible 
cropper  over  the  Cass  case, 
l)ringing  down  the  Govern- 
ment with  him — 

-  -which  is  surely  a  mis- 
take :  the  Salisbury  .Minis- 
try did  not  fall  over  the 
Cass  case. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  one 
of  the  nimblest  and  most  effec- 
tive of  debaters,  spoilt  the 
writing    them    fully    out   and 


The  Laird  in    His  Garden. 

(Byptrmittim  of  tht  tublislicn  c/  "In  and  Out  of  Pariiamcnt.'^ 


effect  of  his    set    harangues   by  _ 

rea<ling  them  in  a  stilted,  sing-song  lime,  slowly  turning  over 

the  leaves  like  a  sermon. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  saw  out  three  sessions  befcre  he 
started  ;  John  Motley  sat  watching  and  listening  for  month* 
Iwforc  he  venture<l  to  open  his  lips.  •  >      u 

Hcaly,  I  lielieve,  made  his  maiden  speech  the  first  night  he 
entered'the  House,  and  was  suspended  immediately  after. 

Dr.  Farcjuharson  has  rather  a  good  opinion  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  although  it  is  rather  odd  to  read  the 
following  statement  of  the  good  things  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  done  : — 

He  will  live  in  history,  with  the  approbation  of  all,  by  two 
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•'ood  things  tliat  he  has  done— first,  to  establish  and  foster  the 
School  of  Preventive  Medicine,  which  has  done  such  splendid 
v\ork  ;  and  second,  to  have  founded  the  Birmingham  University, 
which'has  successfully  taken  and  held  its  place  among  its  rivals. 
Of  another  notable  person  Dr.  Farquharson  says  :— 
Toe  Bis,'gar  was,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  the  most  aggressive 
personality  I  ever  came  across.  "  Thrawn  "  in  mind  and  body, 
an  unsavoury  blend  of  Quilp  and  Richard  III.,  with  a  touch  of 
his  national  "  Leprecaun  "  thrown  in,  he  deliberately  made  it 
his  life's  work  to  worry  and  annoy  us  all  and  delay  public 
business. 

Of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton,  the  Doctor 
says  he  hstened  to 
him  for  two  hours 
one  time,  quite 
chained  to  his  seat 
by  his  flow  of 
eloquence  ;  but 
^'  When  all  was 
over  I  found  that 
this  prolonged  and 
unbroken  flow  of 
oratory  had  not 
planted  one  single 
idea  in  my  mind 
that  I  could  really 
catch  hold  of." 

Among  other 
passages  which 
may  be  quoted 
from  this  lively 
and  vivacious 
volume  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

John  Burns  is  a 
bright,  breezy  fellow, 
full  oilbejoiede  vivre, 
having  borne  in  mind 
ihe  old  saying  that 
the  fast  requisite  for 
success  in  life  is  to  be 
a  good  animal. 

Mr.  Armitstead 
he  describes  as 
"  A  sort  of  blend 
of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Moses  and 
an  Assyrian  poten- 
tate, every  hair  of 
whose  exception- 
ally splendid  beard 
seems  to  be  tended 
with  jealous  and  special  care." 

Of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  he  tells  us  that,  "  Like 
many  teetotalers,  he  carefully  selected  any  dish 
impregnaied  with  spirit,  and  baba  an  rhum  and 
brandied  cherries  were  always  eagerly  consumed." 

Speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  says  : — 

There  is  no  more  awe-inspiring  place  to  speak  in  than  the 
Commons,  yet  none  more  sympathetic  and  appreciative  if  any- 
one really  has  anything  to  say,  and  says  it  shortly  and  crisply, 
without  any  trace  of  superiority  or  priggish  infallibility. 


Some  people  never  get  over  this  dread,  while  some 
never  feel  it.  As  already  stated,  Mr.  Healy  spoke  at 
once,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  House,  but  Lord 
Morley  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  waited  for 
months  before  they  opened  their  mouths  : — 

Lloyd  George,  when  he  made  liis  maiden  speech,  told  a 
friecd  :  "  I  tell  you,  I  was  in  a  state  of  misery.  It  is  no  figure 
of  speech,  but  literally  true,  that  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  at  first  I  could  hardly  get  a  word  out.'' 

It  is  stated  that  John  Bright  grew  painfully  nervous  in   his 

later  years,  and  I 
have  often  seen  him 
sitting  in  his  corner 
seat,  apparently  ready 
for  action,  abruptly 
fold  up  his  notes  and 
leave  the  House  be- 
cause he  had  not  the 
courage  to  rise  ami 
address  it. 

-  Of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Dr.  Far- 
quharson speaks 
with  proper  ad- 
miration. Mr. 
Gladstone  told 
him  once  that 
"  He  attributed 
his  own  freshness 
and  longevity  to 
his  gift  of  sleep, 
always  getting 
seven  hours  and 
craving  for  more, 
and  to  his  habit 
of  never  thinking 
about  politics  after 
he  got  into  bed." 
But  Dr.  Far- 
quharson prefer- 
red Dizzy  as  a 
party  leader.  He 
was  more  affable 
than  the  G.O.M.  ; 

Dizzy  vas  con- 
stantly in  and  abou: 
the  House,  dining  ami 
dozing,  and  pervad- 
ing the  division  lob- 
bies with  his  gracious 
smile  and  pleasant 
words  of  friendship, 
and  grateful  sympa- 
thy  and    (lattery,   to 

Members  young  and  old And  it  will  hardly  be  believed 

that  I  sat  twenty-five  years  in  the  House  without  cxchangmg 
a  single  Hord  with  two  of  the  most  important  Cabine' 
Ministers.  Moreover,  there  is  not  nearly  enough  hospitality 
shown. 

Of  Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Bannerman  he  says  many 
kindly  and  some  interesting  things.  Canipbell- 
Bannerman  lold  him  once  that  "One  of  the  greatest 
worries  of  his  official  life  was  in  the  appointment  of 
Bishops." 


The  Doctor  as  an  Interested  Listener  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(.4  caricature  by  Harry  Fiirniss.) 
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Dr.  Farquharson  gives  us  the  following  curious 
piece  of  information  about  Cam|)licll-Hanncrman's 
[X'ts  :  "  He  had  a  kennel  of  about  thirty  little  bull- 
dogs, and  once  when  I  met  him  in  Paris,  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  the  paek,  he  explained  that  he  was 
there  because  his  four-footed  friend  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  see  the  cit\  of  its  birth.'' 

Of  Lord  Randolph  ("hurchill  the  Doctor  speaks 
with  more  harshness  than  of  any  other  man  : — "  Hv 
inherited  to  the  full  tiie  untrustwortiiiness  of  his  race  ; 
he  was  insolent,  overbearing,  im()ertinent,  and  dis- 
loyal, as  well  as  often  diftkult  to  'do  wi'.'" 

TWO   CRAVE   ERRORS. 

There  remain  only  two 
things  to  which  grave 
exce[)tion  may  be. taken. 
One  is  Dr.  Farquharson's 
discreditable  relerence  to 
deneral  Oordon,  who  is 
described  as  "  a  man  w  ho 
was  usually  looked  upon 
as  a  high-minded  and 
principled  patriot,  but 
whose  character  has  been 
eftectively  exposed  by 
Lord  Cromer  in  his  great 
liook  upon  Egypt."  There 
is  nothing  in  this  book 
to  show  that  Dr.  Far- 
quharson, good-naturetl 
and  genial  Laird  though 
he  may  be,  is  fit  to  black 
General  Gordon's  boots. 
I  quote  the  reference 
merely  as  an  illustration, 
and  as  one  more  count 
in  the  indictment  against 
I,ord  Cromer. 
'  The  other  questionable 
thing  is  not  a  matter  of 
State  or  judgment  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Dr.  Farquharson  suggests, 
if  indeed  he  does  not 
actually  state,  that  John 
Bright  would  have  sup- 
ported Home  Rule  if  he 

had    not    been    personally  insulted   by  Mr.  .Se.xton. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows  : — 

In  .in  unhappy  moment — .ind  well  do  I  remember  the  feeling 
of  desp.iir  and  dismay  «ilh  which  I  heard  it— one  of  the  palriols 
accused  Mr.  Uriyhl,  who  was  present,  of  beint;  in  his  doi.agc. 
And  so,  after  many  years  of  active  advocacy  of  the  claini>  ol 
Ireland  and  .-incere  sympathy  with  her  patriotic  aspiratioEis,  .1 
chance  remark  turned  him  round  the  wrong  way  and  threw 
lack  the  cause  of  Home  Kule  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"  What  great  events  from  trifling  causes  spring  !  " 

I  suppose  Dr.  Farquharson  believes  this;  but  if 
so  his  capacity  of  gauging  the  character  of  .Mr.  Bright 
is  on  a  par  with  his  ability  to  do  justice  to  General 
Gordon. 


.Mr. 


IL— ALFRED  .AUSIIN. 
.\lfred    Austin   as   a    poet,    a   Tory   and    an 
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luiglishman  looked  at  life  from  a  very  difterciit  point 
of  view  from  that  of  Dr.  Farquharson,  who  is  a 
Scotsman,  a  Liberal  and  a  doctor.  Mr.  Austin's 
.\utobiography,  which  is  spread  over  two  volumes, 
does  not  contain  as  much  gossip  as  Dr.  Fanpihar- 
son's,  although  historically  it  may  be  more  valuable. 
The  writer  of  an  autobiography  is  entitled  to  be 
egotistic,  but  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  somewhat  exceeds 
the  jirivilege  accorded  even  to  autobiography. 
\\hen  he  has  said  a  good  thing  he  is  quite  tight  to 
([uote  it  once,  but  why  should  he  quote  it  twice?    For 

instance,  when  he  first 
met  Mr.  Chamberlain  he 
described  him  as  being  a 
hard-headed  visionary, 
who  brings  the  most  busi- 
ness-like and  practical 
mind  to  bear  u[K)n  the 
im[)racticable.  not  to  say  , 
the  unattainable.  Not  a 
very  profound  remark,  but 
it  pleases  Mr.  Alfred 
.Austin  so  much  that  he 
retails  it  twice  over.  Very 
characteristic  also  is  his 
childlike  expressions  of 
admiration  of  his  own 
achievements  when  he 
contemplates  himself. 
Looking  back  upon  cer- 
tain periods  of  his  life  he 
tells  us,  "  I  often  wonder 
at  the  unceasing  active 
movements  of  one's 
mind."  He  is  a  wonder 
to  himself  if  not  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  .Vlfred  Austin  is 
the  spoiled  child  of  his 
party  chiefs.  Disraeli 
tlatlered  him,  Lord  Salis- 
bury appears  to  have  con- 
sulted him,  and  occasion- 
ally to  have  acted  upon 
his  advice,  and  he  and 
his  wife  seem  to  have  had  the  run  of  everything 
that  was  worth  having  in  society  and  out  of 
it.  Of  his  political  ideas  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak,  but  he  was  bold  enotigh  to  endeavour  to 
cross  swords  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bulgarian  .Atrocities,  and  even  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-five  years  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  grace  to  he  ashamed  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
that  great  crisis.  He  issued  a  pamphlet  called 
"  Tory  Horrors,"  in  which  he  reproved  ^Ir.  Gladstone 
for  what  he  considered  his  exceedingly  mischievous 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Bulgarian  Horrors."  It  seems 
that  the   Queen,  who  in  those  days  was  very  much 
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under  the  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  who 
disliked  Mr.  Gladstone,  preferred  Mr.  Austin's  com- 
position to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  there  is  quoted  in 
the  book  the  following  letter  written  from  Windsor  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister : — 

Dear  Mr.  .'\ustin, — The  Queen  spoke  to  me  to-day  with 
warm  but  discriminating  appreciation  of  your  "  Tory  Horrors." 
It  is  a  spirited  composition,  and,  wliat  is  rare  in  pamphlets  in 
these  days,  it  is  true. — I  am,  yours  very  faithfully 

B.  Disrai-;li. 

The  value  of  Disraeli's  judgment  of  men  and  things 
will  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  when  Bismarck  visited 
England  at  the  beginning  of  his  great  career  and 
sketched  out  for  Mr.  Disraeli  the  policy  which  he 
intended  to  pursue,  so  far  from  appreciating  the 
maker  of  modern  Europe,  Disraeli  dismissed  him  in 
his  own  mind,  contemptuously,  as  a  "great  charlatan." 
There  was  a  charlatan  among  the  two  men,  but  it  was 
not  Bismarck. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  Mr.  Austin's 
autobiography  are  those  which  deal  with  his  experi- 
ences as  war  correspondent  in  the  Franco-German 
War.  Worthy  of  particular  note  is  the  tribute  which 
he  pays  to  the  way  in  which  the  French  bore  their 
misfortunes.  "No  accumulation  of  misery  seems  to 
have  ruffled  the  extraordinary  grace  of  these  people. 
The  bitterness  of  defeat  and  of  national  humiliation 
has  still  left  them  enviable  patterns  of  beautiful 
urbanity." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  account  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Salisbury,  who  honoured  him  with 
exceptional  confidence,  alike  in  conversation  and 
correspondence.  "  Our  minds  were  cast  in  somewhat 
the  same  mould,  and,  like  him,  my  concern  in  Politics 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the  State."  "  I  never  concealed 
from  the  editor  of  the  Standard"  says  Mr.  Austin, 
"that  I  always  subordinated  the  interests  of  the  paper, 
whether  in  writing  or  in  suggesting,  to  those  of  the 
State."  When  the  Paris  Embassy  became  vacant  Mr. 
Austin  urged, "  with  moderation  and  due  deference,"  the 
claims  of  Lord  Lytton.  The  natural  result  followed. 
Lord  Lytton  was  appointed.  But  although  Mr.  Austin 
lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  self-adoration,  he  does  not 
like  it  in  other  people,  for  when  he  went  to  see 
George  Eliot  he  found  the  attitude  of  adoration,  not 
to  say  the  atmosphere  of  awe,  which  pervaded  their 
house  thoroughly  alien  to  his  idea  of  what  things 
ought  to  be. 

There  are  many  amusing  things  in  this  book. 
For  instance,  when  he  tells  how  he,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
triumphed  over  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  whole  Liberal 
party  on  the  County  Franchise  Bill.  It  fell  to  him, 
he  says,  to  play,  perhaps,  a  decisive  part  in  compelling 
the  Government  to  give  way.  He  did  it  by  acting  as 
intermediary  between  the  editor  of  the  Standard  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  editor  of  the  Standard  promised 
to  stand  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Austin 
communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury  assurances  of  the 
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thoroughgoing  support  of  that  paper.  That  settled 
it.  In  like  manner  he  tells  us  how  it  was  his  eloquence 
in  an  argument  which  almost  converted  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  induced  him  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Randolph. 

Mr.  Austin  had  occasional  flashes  of  political  good 
sense,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  saw  in  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff"  Reform  was  all  nonsense, 
for  he  was  not  even  mollified  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
excuse  that  "  he  would  not  have  cared  to  enter  on 
his  campaign  but  for  the  Imperial  Idea,  and  the  hope 
of  uniting  the  whole  Empire  in  a  plan  of  Naval  and 
Military  co-operation." 

There  is  only  one  more  quotation  which  I  care  to 
make,  and  that  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lord 
Salisbury  dated  November  30th,  1886: — 

The  present  course  of  politics  is  so  distasteful  to  me,  and 
the  position  of  a  peer  is  really  so  helpless,  politically,  that  I 
should  really  welcome  a  state  of  things  which  assured  me  that 
Ihe  duty  of  continuing  a  hopeless  struggle  was  no  longer  incum- 
bent upon  me. 

That  politically  helpless  peer  was  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  he  remained  in  that  position 
with  hardly  a  break  until  he  handed  over  the  reins 
of  power  to  his  nephew. 
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THE    STEAD  -  FISHER    INTERVIEW. 


Mr.  Kishur  dt-nifs  tlie  correctness  of  Mr.  Stead'.s 
version  of  llie  lum  famous  iiitt-rviL-w.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  interesliiig  siik-lij^hts  in  conne<:- 
tion  with  it.  I'"irst  of  all,  Mr.  Stead,  wiih  a  life- 
long; rii'ord  lit-hind  iiini,  is  the  prince  of  int<rviewers, 
and  is  so  ref;ard«'d  in  the  journalistic  world.  No 
man  is  more  apt  than  he  in  j^ettiii};  at  a  man's  real 
opinion.  Moh-omt.  Mr.  Stead  is  one  of  the  most 
just  of  men,  and  tin-  suf^fjestion  of  Mr.  Kisher  that 
he  i>ossil>ly  usetl  the  interview  "  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses," is  so  ludicrous  as  to  be  above  the  coiUenip- 
tuous.  Mr.  Fisher,  so  it  is  reported,  has  stated  that 
he  did  n<jt  know  he  was  being  interviewed.  The 
onlv  deduction  from  this,  and  a  deduction  which 
Mr.  Fisher  himself  cannot  complain  of.  is  that,  if 
he  had  known  he  was  being  interviewed,  he  would 
not  have  saiil  what  he  did.  Mr.  F'i.shef  .says  that 
the  onlv  part  of  the  interview  that  he  com[)lains  of 
is  the  first  paragrajih  or  two.  But  any  casual  reader 
will  Sic  that  the  remainder  of  the  interview  dejxi-nds 
on  those  first  one  or  two  paragraphs,  and  is  really 
an  enlargement  and  an  exiKjsition  of  them.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Labour  Partx  has  been 
verv  glib  in  its  expression  of  .sentiments  regarding 
Australian  separation,  and  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks 
were  onlv  a  sidelight  on  that  same  question.  The 
Worker,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Labour 
Party,  hailed  the  report  of  the  interview  with  de- 
light, and  .said,  "  The  passages  express  a  view  of 
the  Empire  which  are  rarely  expressed — too  rarely 
expressed-^bv  responsible  statesmen.  It  is  a  con- 
cept, accordinglv  .  which  is  shaping  itself,  in  the 
trend  of  event,  towards  universal  accejitance." 
Surelv  the  Worker  must  Iie  astonished  to  find  Mr. 
F'ishtr's  denunciation  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
■■  brutal  and  monstrous."  One  may  ask  why  Mr. 
l'"isher  has  so  often  emphasised  the  fact  that  we 
were  independent  and  free  from  any  outside  tram- 
mels. A  man  is  free,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  but  when  there  is 
no  trouble  on  the  horizon  he  does  not  continually 
fling  that  fact  in  her  face.  If  by  any  chance  he 
does,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  desires  the  thine 
which  he  unnecessarily  harps  ujjon.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  however,  that  the  .storm  which  was  raised 
hushed  the  voices,  and  will  keep  them  hushed,  of 
those  who  maintain  that  our  union  with  the  mother 
countrv  is  a  thing  that  can  f>e  maintained  only  so 
long    as    it    means    material    benefit    to    us.      The 


heart  of  .Australi.i  beats  true  to  the  thought  of 
limpire,  and  will  do  so  in  spite  of  Labour  Party 
revolutionarv  ideas. 


The  fiilliiwiiiK  letter  Ims  been  kiiidl.v  forwarded  to 
us  hv  OIK-  of  (iiir  siiliscriliers  in  Qiieeiislan<l,  and 
throws  some  linlit  on  the  iiitprview  lii'twecn  Mr. 
Stead  and   Mr.   Kislier. 

Kxtract  from  tlip  Hrixli'inf  t''<ini<r  of  .\uKtiKt 
L    1911  :  — 

UNDER    WHICH    FLAG? 

Ill  the  Kditor. 
■•Sir. — .-Vs  it  seems  (ioiditful  that  tlie  disloyal  utter- 
iiMces  attriliuted  to  the  Hon  A.  Kislier  h.v  Mr.  Stead 
are  correctly  reported.  1  woidd  like  to  <lr.iw  your 
attention  to  siatemoiits  of  a  similar  n.ntnrc  made  hy 
the  Federal  Premier  ulien  openinj;  the  last  Federal 
election  campainn  in  Hrishane  last  year.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  Exhibition  Hall  wlini  lie  commented  on 
the  word  'Empfior'  liy  the  Deakiii  .Vdminisiration, 
stating  that  .Xiistrdia  diiln't  desire  to  he  under  the 
lieel  of  ii  crowned  emperor,  or  Hable  to  be  oppri'ssed 
by  the  .standing  army  of  such  a  person.  What  the 
.Tctual  words  weie  I  cannot  recollect,  but  probably. 
Mr.  Editor,  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  turn  up 
that  speech  in  your  tile.s.  as  it  tiears  a  gri^at  deal 
upon  the  pie.sent  discussion,  and  clearly  shows  that 
if  the  Premier  hasn't  been  disloyal  as  st-ated  on  this 
last  occasion,  yet  he  liu.s  said  eiioncli  at  other  times 
to  warrant  the  justifiable  indignation  that  has  been 
evinced  by  all  chusses  throushout  the  Commonwealth 
at    this   present   jiiiicture.      I    am.    sir.   etc.. 

OORHESPONDE.NT.-   ■ 

[What  Mr.  Fisher  said  at  the  Exhibition  on  May 
21,  1910.  was:— 'Mr.  De-^kin  had  found  fault  with 
him  because  he  had  objected  to  the  words  '  King  and 
Emperor  '  being  phiced  around  the  representation  of 
King  Edward  on  .\ustralian  coins.  He  had  olije<ted 
becau.se  such  words  did  not  represent  th4>  position, 
and  were  not  true.  The  first  words  of  the  Austra- 
lian Constitution  were.  ■  We.  the  people  of  Australia, 
desire  to  enter  into  a  C'ommonw<'alth.'  It  was  plain 
they  were  not  even  subjects,  but  citizens  of  a  free 
young  nation.  .  .  .  Did  they  as  a  free  peoph>  acknow- 
ledge an  Empciiir  with  power  to  send  down  troops 
and  disperi^e  their  Parliaments  ?     .     .     ."] 

Which  shows  in  the  last  sentence  that  .Mr.  Fisher's 
ideas  of  the  relations  between  .-Yu'-tralia  and  tlie 
Motherland  are  hazy  and  nebulons  to  a  degree. 
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INSURANCE   NOTES. 


THE 


Attention  is  diawn  to  tlie  adv<'rtisein<>nt  of  the 
liondoii  and  Jiancasliire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
appeariny:  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue.  This  old- 
established  and  well-known  company  now  transacts 
every  class  of  insurance  in  demand  liy  the  public, 
such  as  Five  Insurance,  Insurance  against  Loss  of 
Profits  by  Fire,  Personal,  Accident,  Workers'  Cnm- 
])ensation,  Plate  Glass,  Burfilary,  Fidelity  Guarantee, 
-Marine  Insurance,  and  Live  .Stock  Ins\irance.  The 
company's  security  to  policyholders  amounts  to 
£.5.102,322,  and  it  well  merits  its  motto  -"  Liberal, 
Prompt.  .Secure."  The  Head  Office  for  Australia  is 
at  402  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  -Mr.  .Arthur  E. 
Wall  lieinji  manai^cr  and  superintendent  foy  .\ustra- 
lasia. 

Mr.  George  King,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  F.A.S.,  the 
famois  London  actuary,  recently  arrived  in  Austra- 
lia. Mr.  Kinfi  is  making  his  first  visit  to  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  .\ustialian  ^Mutual 
Provident    Society. 


Mr.  Samuel  Manger,  of  the  Melbourne  Metrojjoli- 
tau  Fire  Brigades  Board,  who,  with  Mrs.  Manger,  is 
at  present  on  a  holiday  visit  to  London,  is  makiny; 
I'.xhaustive  enquiries  into  fire-figliting  appliances  and 
methods  in  the  great  cit.v.  Mr.  Manger  has  for  many 
years  taken  a  leading  part  in  ilie  work  of  the  Board, 
to  which  his  new  e.^ptM-iences  in  this  connection  will 
be  of  great  value. 


Early  in  -\ugust  a  fire  occurred  at  Antwerp,  de- 
stroying several  warehouses,  which  were  used  for  the 
storage  of  .Australian  v.ool,  particularly  that  from 
Queensland.     The  damage   is  estimated  at   £300,000. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  dir<'ctors  of  the  Xnith-East- 
ern  Hallway  Company  of  England  that  the  cost  to 
the  company,  should  the  National  Insurance  Bill 
become  law,  will  be  £35,000  per  annum.  The  North- 
western Company  estimates  the  cost  at  between 
£(:)(l.linil   and    £70.000. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT - 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY- 
FlDELllY  GUARANTEE    - 
PLATE-GLASS  BREAKAGE 
MARINE      • 
BURGLARY 
LIVE  STOCK 


INSURANCE 


OFFICES  : 

MELBOURNE— 60   Market   Street. 
SYDNEY— 74  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON- 77  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WALTER   TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 

IHE  LQUITY  IRDSILES,  tXtClIORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  UABILIIY,  £100,000;  GUARANTEE  FUND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIKECTORS- Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chairman;  W. 
H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Donald  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  U.L.A. ; 
R.  O.  M'Outcheon,  Esq.,  M  L.A. ;  Stewart  HcArthur,  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  MelbourBb 

This  Company  i«  empowered   by   special    Act  of   Parliament  t* 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.        JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 
C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 

CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS. 

Incorporttid  Accouataat,  Specialist  (or  Insulllol 
UUil  AatrictB  Office  Boiiikccpial  Syittms,  viz.— 
UotclMl  (r  Ptrpe(aal  U4(cri  aod  Card-Ledfieri 
C«rr«fpsa4aaet,  Flllat  kit\at  <Bd  PoiUoi  Miclilnef, 
ftc  lie. 

nOYAL    BANK    OHAIMBEnS.    IMELBOURNB. 


Tlie  question  of  lietlcr  and  sater  hiiikliiio;  cunstiui- 
tion  has  for  some  time  heen  agitated  throughout  the 
eoiiiitry.  says  an  American  exchange.  In  consc- 
(lueiice  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  the 
poorer  classes  of  huilding  materials.  The  demand 
for  safer  huilding  construction  was  augmented  con- 
siderably by  a  report  made  by  the  United  .Scace.s 
Geological  Sn.rvey,  covering  an  inquiry  made  in  1908 
into  the  fire  losses  of  this  country. for  the  year  1907, 
which  brought  out  startling  fignrcs.  This  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  total  cost  of  fires  in  the  United 
States  for   1907   amounted   to  ahnost    one-half  the   cost 


of  new  buildings  constructed  in  the  country  for  the 
same  year.  The  total  cast  of  the  fires,  t'xcludiug 
fore.st  fires  and  marine  losses,  hut  including  excess 
cost  of  fire  protection,  and  the  excess  of  premiums 
over  insurance  paid,  amounted  to  over  £9L"29i  ,000. 
This  was  a  tax  on  the  people  exceeding  the  total  value 
of  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum  produced  in 
the  United  States  iu  that  year  The  actual  fire 
losses  due  to  the  destiuction  of  buildings  and  their 
contents  amounted  to  £43,016.942.  The  per  capita 
losses  ill   tlie  cities  of  the  six  leading  European  coui-,- 
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tiii>s  aiiioiinttvl  to  Itiit  Is.  41<1..  or  alioiit  nnc-ciKlith 
of  tli<'  inT  capita  loss  KiiKt^iinect  in  tlio  I'liilwl  Stalcji. 
Ill  adilition  to  tliis  wasto  of  wi-nltli  and  iiutiiral  it- 
Miiirces,  114!)  piTsons  wi-re  UilliHl  and  o5t!4  ncic 
iiijunvl  in  linw.  That  tliosf  olioriiious  lo.s.s«>s  an-  due 
to  till"  iiillainnialilc  natiiie  of  AnuTican  const i  iiclion 
is  appaioiit  from  the  fact  that  in  Kiiropo,  where 
lireproof  construction  prevails,  there  is  no  such  loss 
from  this  soiirc»>,  fires  heinR  more  readilv  coiifine<l 
to  tlw  l>iiildin^;s  in  which  tlie,v  started.  It  is  even 
more  iiotal)le  that  of  tlie  enormous  fire  loss  meii- 
lioned  over  two-thirds  of  the  amount  was  in  haiiir 
liiiililiiiiis   of  ciiiiiMiiiii   construction. 


ESPERANTO. 


The  (■on;ii»\ss  at  Soiithport  was  a  jjreat  success. 
On  Friday  evening  tlie  famous  town  ')«nd  played 
•'  Ij'Espero."  and  the  full  voices  of  the  sinn'Ts  had 
<inito  a  sensational  effect  upon  the  ordinary  visitors 
to  the  Municipal  Gardens.  Canon  Hont\vl>urn.  after 
some  hesitation,  had  consented  to  a  service  in  the 
I'ari.sh  Clniich  on  Sunday  afternoon.  To  his  surprise 
the  cliiirch  was  full,  hot  as  the  weather  was.  Mr. 
Senior  took  ■  Gnd  is  Love"  for  his  text.  The  Pastor 
of  the  Swodenliorniiiii  C'hiirch  read  one  of  the  lessons, 
and  the  (jokhi  himself  pronounced  the  Heiicdictioii 
in  Ksperanto.  sayiiiji  afterwards  tliat  he  could  never 
forj;et  the  lieartiness  of  the  service,  thoUjih  he  could 
not  follow  tho  .sermon.  There  were  concerts,  a  liall. 
.ind  local  exciirsioiLs  in  the  intervals  of  husiness. 
Tlie  great  discussion  turned  upon  the  desirability  of 
appointing  delegates  for  the  Antwerp  Congress,  and 
the  reporters  neie  sometimes  somewhat  puzzled,  fiu- 
loth  Knglish  and  Esperanto  were  pernritted  during 
(he  deliates.  Cohiuel  Pollen  was.  of  course,  re-elocted 
President  of  the  British  Ksperanto  A.ssociatioii 
There  were  several  changes  among  ilie  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Mr.  Chattertoii  consented  to  .serve  again  as 
Crcasnrer.  .\  full  report  is  given  in  the  B.K..V. 
iouriial   for  .July. 

The  .speeches  at  the  propaganda  meeting  wcn> 
'111!  of  humiiii.  .Ml.  Cuirie's  definition  of  "the  man 
i'\  the  strcit  "  w:'s.  "  Hp  who  doesn't  think  much 
l-iit  talks  a  lilt,  reads  the  Thiihi  Mail,  and  forms  puli- 
lic  opinion.'  .Mr.  Wilson  defined  Scotland  as  a 
toiintry  which  e.xports  Prime  Ministers  and  whi.sky. 
keeps  the  Salihath  and  everything  el.se  they  can  lay 
their  liands  on.  naturally  including  Esperanto.  He 
1.1  came    intere.ste<l    in    the    language    aft«>r    a    curious 

i»hion.  Having  finished  his  examinations,  he  was 
ii  a  loose  end.  and  wanted  to  do  something  wild. 
He  consnlte<l  the  pr<i.spectus  of  the  t«vchnical  schooK 
to  -see  wliat  snlijeot  he  should  teach.  Hiead-inaking 
he  did  not  know  enough  ahout  :  scientific  millinery 
for  girls  w:ts  hcyond  him.  Esperanto!  Surely  that 
■  ar  a  mad  enough  subject  for  an  engineer  specialising 

1  sewage  "  r.rks.  So  he  got  some  bocks  aul  wjvs 
■aught,  for  Kfperantn  is  an  especially  good  thing  for 
;i  man  like  himself,  wholly  practical  and  witlnmt  a 
grain  of  poetry   in  his  composition. 


Delightful  weather,  pleasant  company  and  u  suc- 
cessful settleiiieiit  of  business  made  up  a  meeting 
for  which  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  present  were 
tendered  to  the  iiinyor.  the  t^iwn  officials,  anil  espe- 
cially to  the  Hev.  .1.  Ashby,  the  president  of  the 
group,  and  Me,s.srs.  Iddoii  and  Foster,  the  devoted 
and    indefatigable   secretaries. 

Th<>  Farnian  aeroplanes  taking  part  in  the  gre:it 
international 'roinpetition  Nos.  22,  .'Ml,  ."if)  and  (it), 
all  have  two  gre*n  stars  emblazoned  fore  and  aft,  for 
the  inventor  has  realised  the  necessity  of  a  common 
easily-iinderstood  language  for  airmen.  One  amusing 
e\aiii|)le  of  this  necessity  was  told  at  .Soiithport.  A 
yelling  Italian  found  him.self  in  .Algiers,  and  wanted  to 
telegraph  and  get  .stamps  at  the  post-office.  He  had 
learnt  some  French  at  «'liool,  so  resolved  to  listen  to 
the  tolk  who  went  into  the  post-office.  He  got  part 
ot  his  ((uestion  right,  for  stamps  were  brought  him 
after  he  had  waited  some  time.  He  had  confused 
•limi"  and  ■rnit,"  however,  and  .so  they  were 
brought  by  hundi'e<ls  instead  of  fives,  and  his  dismay 
was  so  great    that    he   fied. 

The  seventh  International  Esperanto  Congress  com- 
menced   .Vugiist  20th   at   Antwerp. 


MRS.   HUMPHRY  WARD  CRITICISED. 


In  the  Tiriiifiitli  Ceiitiiiji  Ma<iiixinr  Professor  i.. 
Worthington  .'iniith  engages  in  vigorous  criticism 
of  .Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novels.  "  Robert  Elsmere  " 
reveal.s  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  plan  and  ordering 
of  the  book  that  is  perilously  near  artlessness. 
■Eleanor"  seems  "less  a  jumble  of  notebooks  care- 
lully  edited."  The  novels  are  overloaded  with  social, 
political  and  religious  disciLssion.  The  popular 
approval  of  ■Robert  Elsmere"  wa.s  'approxal  of 
it   as    a    s«'ries    of    essays.  "      The    critic    laments    the 

■  elnsiveness  "  and  •' inconclusiveness  "  of  her  dis- 
cussions. The  talk  and  argument  are  interminable, 
but  lead  nowhere.  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  feel  any 
warmth  of  peismial  conviction  in  the  author  henself. 
.^s  an  artist  Jlis.  Ward  leaves  no  one  clearly  defined 
impression.  Her  novels  are  more  or  less  Iietero- 
gi'iieous  and  inorganic,  drift'iig  somewhat  aimlcs.-ly.  as 
if  carried  forward  by  blind  chance  and  not  by  shaping 
intelligence.  They  end  loosely.  A  characteristic  sin 
of  hers  as  an  artist  is  her  uncertainty.  A  sense  of 
futility  makes  tlie  end  of  her  novels  generally 
irritating.  The  Professor  remark.s  on  the  gruesome 
manner  in  which  she  kills  oflt  her  characters  in  order 
to  cscaiie  the  difficulty  of  diau;giiig  them  out  ot  their 
entanglements.  In  her  novels  there  is  material  for 
tragedy,  but  one  sees  a  declension  from  the  tragic  to 
the  merely  dull  or  ordinary.     There  are  great  passions 

•1  the  novels,  but  in  the  telling  they  are  sul.diied  to 
the  general  level  of  the  narrative.  Mrs.  Ward's 
limitations  are  the  limitations  of  one  who  is  not 
essi'iitially  an  artist.  Tliere  could  not  «ell  be  much 
finer  or  more  nicely  disceining  photography  than  Mrs. 
Ward's,  but  in  comparing  her  with  George  Eliot, 
with  all  her  power  in  the  cfilineation  of  character  and 
of  social  states,  she  does  not  reach  the  point  of  fusing 
all  her  material  into  art.  True  fiction  is  sociology 
put  into  the  form  of  art:  M  -  W.ivfV-  ii  t  np  is 
sociology   that   is  not  yet   art 
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...How  to   Make   Crops  Grow  . 

A   SPLEND  J   TESTIMONY   CONCERNING    NITRO- 

BACTERINE. 


'ww^w^w^^^^^wwwwwm 


Extracts    of  Letters  from  Mr.  J.  F.  HILLIEIi,   Farmer,  Shepparton 

East,    Victoria  : — 

April  27,   1910. 

"  Have  sown  a  few  acres  with  Nitro-Bacterine 
Culture  (wheat)  in  dry  land,  alongside  wheat  pic- 
kled with  bluestone,  and  sown  with  artificial  manure. 

"  On  a  sandy  patch  or  two,  where  there  is  little 
moisture,  the  cultured  wheat  has  sprung  up  very 
evenly,  while  that  alongside,  sown  with  manure,  has 
not  made  an  appearance." 

June  2,  1910. 
"  Plots  sown  some  time  ago  have  been  checked 
through  dry  weather,  but  since  the  recent  rains  have 
come  ahead.  They  show  a  decided  lead  on  seed 
where  artificial  manures  were  used,  more  especially 
on  heavy  clay  land." 

June  14,  1910. 
"  That  sown  with  Nitro-Bacterine  is  considerably 
better   than  that  not   so  treated.     There  is   a   very 
marked    difference,    the   wheat   treated    with    Nitro- 
Bacterine  growing  faster  and  more  regularly." 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  F.  HILLIER. 


Send  for  Trial  Packet  to  "Nitro-Bacterine,"  "Review  of  Reviews"  Office,  T.  andi 
G.  Life  Buildings,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go  to 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Mobart,  and  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,. 
High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.   L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


When  ordering,  please  state  for  what  Crop  the  culture  is  required. 

Price,  7/6  per  packet. 


ttrrirtr  tf  Untrvi,  lltjlt. 


GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 
rate    of   la.   4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

■end    the    order    alon^. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.   II.). 

LibiTiy.   Progress  and   Labour  (Wliittier). 

'llio  PleasiiriNS  ut   Hope  (Csimpbell). 

Itobert  Browniiij;. 

St.   Gi'or^e  and   the   Dragon. 

Joliu  Dryden. 

Chaucer's  Cantorburj   Tale*. 

Pariuiise  Lost  (T't.    II.). 

C'liilde  Harold  (I't.   II.). 

Mooip'."!   Iri.sh   jli'lodiea. 

\V.  C'ullen   Bryant. 

William  Cowpcr. 

Pi>cm.>i   for  Schoolrodin   and   Soliolar   (Pt.    I.). 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriain,  and  Other   I'ocms. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet  Letter. 

Aidersyde. 

Guy   Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Dncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

I/es  Miserables  (Fantine). 

Lee  Miserables  (Cosetto). 

Also 
Macaulay's  History  of  Enpl.nnd. 


We  can  also  supply  the  following 
at  4d.  each, 


Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet." 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V." 
Shakespeare's 
Shakesneare's 
Shake-^peare's 


'  Henry  VIII." 

Merchant  of  Venice." 
'Twelfth   Night." 
Shakespeare's  "  The  Tempest." 
Sli«kei;pesre',^  "  Julius  Ciesar." 
Lamb's  'Tales  from  Shakespeare. " 
Scott's  "  Marmion." 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake.'' 
Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha." 


books,  strongly  bound  in   limp  green  cloth   covers 
or  3S.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

Wordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.   I.). 

M<x)re's  Irish  Melodies. 

Chaucer's  CanU'rbury  Tales. 

Macaulay's    "  Lays  "of    Ancient    Rome"    and 

Other  Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold:   His  Poetry  and  Message 
Burns'  Poems.    Selections. 

Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  Other   Poems. 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (I't.   III.). 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  CPt.   IV.). 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonio 

8ol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

r.  &  G.  life  Building,  corner  of  little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets,  Melbourne. 


fof  mipK>i  ««lvaBkAce.  wliea  vou  write  to  an  aHvprii^^T.  ol^axe  ra^ot^on  the  R*vi*w  •<  ■•««•«• 


firririr  uf  ttciicirfi.  J/!)/lt. 


London  and  Lancashire 

Fire    Insurance    Company. 

AUSTHALASIAN   BHANCH  : 

400-402    COLLINS    STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


LONDON &  i 
LANCASHIRE 

FIRE   ^ 

INSURANCE^  COMPANY  , 


Security    to    Policy  -  Holders        -        £5,102,322. 

BUSINESS   TRANSACTED.  BUSINESS    TRANSACTED. 


FIRE   INSURANCE  of   Every 
Description. 

LOSS  of  PROFITS  and  INCOME. 

ACQDENT  INSURANCE- 
Personal    Accident   and   Disease. 

Workers'  Compensation. 


Plate  Glass  Insurance. 
Burglary  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 
MARINS   INSURANCE. 
Custom  Bonds. 
LIVE   STOCK    INSURANCE. 


MELBOURNE   BOARD; 

A.  T.  DANKS,  Esq.,  J.P.  SIR  A.  J.  PEACOCK,   K  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

JAMES  WRIGHT,  Esq.   (Robt.   Reid  &  Co.).  H.  V.   M'KAY,   Esq.    (Sunshine). 

F.  J.   CATO,  Esq.  iMoran  &  Catc. 

ARTHUR  E.   WALL,   Manager 

and  Su[)LTinlciiii*-iit   fur  Avi^-'ralasia. 


LIBERAL    ^    PROMPT 


SECURE     =^ 


Printed    uid    pnbliahed    by    John    Oabom*.    S  OS    Albertrat..    E.    Uelbonrna:    Sole   WboI«*aU 
Dtetribatinc    A(«ata    far    Aoatralkaia :       MM*r«.   Qordon   uul   Ootoh    Pty.   lAd. 


